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Tours * Engla me . ad accbnts 
of Engliſh Geograptiy, in various forms, ns, 
are public cations ſufficiently common 225 
numerous ; and new editions, with aleged 
improyements, are ſuccellively 4 a ppearing ; as 
they are called for; but it will be no breach 
of critical candour to! alſert, that they are, 

for the moſt part, works of a very low order 
in literature, abounding with groſs faults 


both of plan and execution. Tedious de- 
A 2 - ſcriptions 
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ſcriptions of objects, either abſolutely tri- 
vial in themſelves, or intereſting only to 
readers of a particular turn; relations be- 
come totally erroneous through length of 
time, and tranſmitted, unchanged, from one 
ſucceſſive compilation to another; weak 
and illiberal partialities, local and national, 
with inelegancies and vulgariſms of every 
kind ;—theſe are defects from which none 
of them that I have ſeen can be called 
tolerably free; and which certainly render 
them little proper to be put into the 
hands of youth, and indeed much leſſen 
their value to readers of all ages. Vet, as 
books of reference, ſome of them will 
continue to be uſeful, till a work ſhall be 
executed which I conſider as one of the 
greateſt of literary 45. iderata—an accurate 
and comprehenſive account of the preſent 
ſtate of theſe kingdoms, under the, ſeveral 
heads of natural and political hiſtory, agri- 
culture, and commerce. The adequate 
execution of ſuch a deſign would demand 
the long· continued labours, not of one man 


only, 
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only, but of ſeveral perſons aſſociated, who 
ſhould be perfectly qualified for the different 
departments; and it can never be exetuted 
et 2 ne n . 7 
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tends to be an e outline of ſuck'a a 
plan. The leading idea purſued in it was, 
to ſketch out ſuch a general view of euch 
county, with reſpect to its geography, pro- 
ducts natural and artificial, commerce, towns, 
and other principal objects, as might impreſs - 
upon the mind a diſtinct notion of its diſcri- 
minating character and relative conſequence. 
In doing this, the greateſt difficulty, next to 


that of collecting proper materials, was to 


keep a due medium between the meagre 
unintereſting manner of ' a catalogue, and 
ſuch a minuteneſs of detail as would have 
amplified the work beyond its propoſed 
limits, and would, if not equally diffuſed 
through the ſeveral parts, have rendered the 
whole diſproportionate. How far this point 
has been attained, the reader muſt determine; 
A 3 „ 
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but few can form, an adequate judgment af 
the difficulty of ſuch a taſk, without actual 
experience in attempting iu. 


The cvegraphicel ' deriptions were pur- 
poſely made ſomewhat diffuſe, that they 
might ſerve as exerciſes i in that very uſeful 
branch of ſtudy ; and therefore ought to be 
read with a good map in hand. 


The ſtate of i trade, and manu 
faftures, in this kingdom, has undergone ſo 
many changes, even within a ſhort period, 
that it was not poſſible to derive from books 
alone ſuch information as might be depended 
upon. Therefore, beſides conſulting ſome. 
of the moſt modern tours through particular 
diſtricts, and hiſtories of particular towns 
and. counties, I thought it neceſſary to apply 
for written information to perſons rel in 
various parts of the country; and, in 1 conſe- 
quence, I have been favoured with, a, num- 
ber of communications, eſpecially. relative to, 
the ſeveral branches of commerce and manu 

7 | facture, 
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facture, from the moſt reſpectable authori- 
ties, which, I fatter myſell, haue enabled me 
to give more authentic, though conciſe, ac- 
counts of à variety of important objects, than 
have hitherto appeared in print. I cannot, 
however, hut lament that iny opportunities 
for obtaining: this beſt kind of ann 
have not been every where alike. 
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| Antiquities I have almoſt entirely paſſed 
over. The .neceflary details on this fubject 
could not poſſibly be brought within the pre- 
ſcribed limits of this work; and the publica- 
tions already extant have given much more 
copious and genuine information on this head 
than 2 nnn 


9 — das 3 amar, 1 have | 
| ſearcely given any notices concerning family 
hiſtory, noblemen's and gentlemen's ſeats, Plea- 
fure grounds, 3 and the like. 


Wherever a proper occaſion offered, I 
have been deſirous of introducing hiftorical 
A 4 matter 
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matter of importance, as connected ' with 
ſome particular place; in order that, by ſuch 
an aſſociation, the events might be forcibly 
impreſſed upon the memory of a young 
reader. I have, however, taken ſuch facts 
rather from the later than the earlier periods 
of our hiſtory, as being better authenticated, 
and of greater conſequence to us at preſent. 


It remains for me to return my beſt thanks 
to thoſe correſpondents who have favoured 
me with aſſiſtanee in collecting materials for 
this work. Were I to name them all, the 
liſt might appear rather a diſplay of oſten- 
tation than of gratitude z- nor can ] ſuppoſe 
that they would all chooſe to appear in public 
as contributors: to ſo humble a performance. 
I ſhall therefore requeſt of them to accept 
my general acknowledgments. Two names 
of benefactors I muſt, however, beg leave 
to particularize—One. is that of RoBRR 
BzransBy Coors, Eſq. reſiding at Durſley, 
to whoſe elegant pen I am indebted for the 
account, almoſt entirely as it is printed, of 

= a 
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the county of Glouceſter — the other is that 
of THomas PznnanT, Eſq. a gentleman, 
who, by his aſſiduous labours, has contn- 
buted more than any other perſon, ſince the 
great Ray, to elucidate the zoological r 
of the natural hiſtory of this country ; 
has, beſides, in his various tours, _ us 
acquainted with a great number of curious 
and intereſting particulars of the ancient and 
modern ſtate of a large part of the kingdom; 
and, while he has conveyed uſeful informa - 
tion to his readers, has, at the ſame time, 
laboured to eradicate all mean and unge- 
nerous prejudices and partialities. 1 have not 


only borrowed freely from his printed works, 


but have obtained from his friendſhip the 
liberal uſe of ſeveral papers which he had 
collected reſpecting the ſtate of the ſouthern 

coaſt of this ĩſland. 
| JOHN AIKIN, 


Great Yarmouth, 
Sept. 1, 1788. 
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kan prined reports of that mot fl 
afforded the author an opportunity of cor- 
tecting and enlarging bis deſcription” of the 
general appearance, ſoil, and products, of 

moſt of the counties, of which, on this re- | 
publication, he thought he could not, wich- 
out injuſtice to his work, refuſe to avait 


dimſelf. 
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Rar A OM is che 
largeſt and moſt ſouthern part of the iffand 
of Great Britain, which is itſelf the prin- 
cipal of the European iſlands. It is every 
where ſurrounded by the ſea, except on 
chat part where it joins with a narrow neck 
to Scotland. Its general figure is triangu- 
lar, with one point to the north, another 
to the eaſt, and another to the weſt. Of 
ies threo ſides, the weſtern is the longeſt and 
moſt irregular, being broken and inter- 
ſeed by various points of land, and arms 
of the fea.” If a ſtraight line be drawn from 
Berwick upon Tweed to the Land's-end in 
Cornwall, it will give, for the weſtern fide, 


four 
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four hundred and twenty-five ſtatute miles. 
The ſame, drawn from Berwick to the 
South Foreland in Kent, will give, for the 
eaſtern ſide, three hundred and forty-five 
miles: and the triangle completed, by a line 
from the South Foreland to the Land's-end, 
will have a ſouthern ſide of three hundred 
and forty miles. But theſe meaſurements 
would amount to a great deal more if we 
were to follow all the windings of PP: ſea- 
coaſt. 


The face of the country in England af- 
ſords all that beautiful variety which can be 
ſound in the moſt extenſive tracts of the 
globe. In ſome parts, verdant plains ex- 
tend far as the eye can reach, watered by 
copious ſtreams, and covered with innu- 
merable cattle. In others, the pleaſing 
viciſſitudes of gently-riſing hills and bend- 
ing vales, fertile in corn, waving with 
wood, and interſperſed with meadows, of- 
fer the moſt delightful landſcapes of rural 
. and beauty. Some tracts abound 

with 
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with proſpects of the more romantic kind; 
lofty mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow 
dells, and tumbling torrents: nor are there 
wanting, as a contraſt to ſo many agreeable 
ſcenes, the gloomy features of black barren 
moors and wide uncultivated heaths. On the 
whole, however, few countries have a ſmaller 
proportion. of land abſolutely ſteril and. inca- 
pable of culture. 


The richeſt parts of the country are, in 
wards the north it partakes of the barren- 
neſs, of the neighbouring Scotland. The 
eaſtern coaſt is in many parts ſandy and 
marſhy. To the weſt, the whole country 
of Wales is a mountainous tract, inter- 
mixed indeed with vales of great ferti- 
lity. Another range of rude and elevated 
land, ſometimes riſing into loſty mountains, 
extends from the borders of Scotland to 
the very heart of England, running perpen- 
dicularly from north to ſouth, and forming 
a natural diviſion between the eaſtern and 


weſtern 
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weſtern fides of the kingdom, during its 
courſe, The county of Cornwall, too, 
which, like a great promontory, juts into 
the Atlantic Ocean, is a rough and hilly 
tract; and a ſimilar character prevails in 
parts of the adjacent counties. Theſe moun- 
tainous regions, however, contribute greatly 
to the wealth and advantage of the whole, by 
the mineral treaſures with whieh they are 
amply furniſhed. 


The rivers of England are numerous; 
but the extent of the country will not ad- 
mit of ſuch a-length of courſe as would al- 
low them to vie in greatneſs with the rivers 
of the continent. Thoſe of the northern 
parts, ariſing from the middle ridge of 
hills, have but a ſhort run each way to the 
ſea. In the midland diſtricts, the Tyent and 
Ouſe find room for a moderate length of 
courſe.. The Severn, in the weſt, ſpringing 
near the ſea, and taking a large ſemicircular 
ſweep to reach the ſame ſea again, flows over 
a ſpace which entitles it to rank at leaſt as 

fie the 
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the ſecond river of England. The Thames, 
taking its riſe not far from the weſtern fide, 
and running acroſs to the eaſtern fea, gains a 
greater diſtance yrs its Force to irs x TU 
than any of the reſt.” TY 


The lakes of Laer: are few and i incon- 
fiderable for extent. The principal of them 
he i in the north- weſtern counties. 


Various bays, ' creeks, and inlets of the 
ſea are formed all round the coaſt. On the 
eaſtern ſide, the moſt conſiderable are, the 
Humber, an arm of the ſea into which 
many. rivers pour their ſtreams. Then the 
Vaſb, a broad but much. ſhallower. inlet; 
the ſands of which are for the moſt part 
bare at low water. I he mouth of the 
Thames next opens into a ſort of funnel, 
produced. by the retiring coaſt of. Eſſex on 
the one hand, and Kent on the other, 
Then. ſucceed, the Straits of Dover, whers 
ad iſland ſo nearly. approaches the conti- 
The Je of Wight, the harbour of 
Portſmouth, 
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Port tnouth, and the . creek running up to | 


Southampton, | break the regularity. of the 
ſouthern coaſt ; which afſterwards makes 


% 


progreſs to the Lond ron. On turning. to 


the weſtern ſide, the moſt remarkable of all 


the inlets, the ſpacious Sd. George's, or Briſtol 
05 channel, appears, which, with the wide mouth 
of the Severn, cuts deeply into the broadelt 
part of the iſland. The oppoſite 7elſh coaſt 
is broken by various bays and indentations ; 
and beyond the next turn, of the land ſuc- 
ceeds the large and deep ay of. Cardi igan. 
Then the Ne of Angleſea repels the waters of 
the Iriſh ſea, and gives a new direction to 
the coaſt, which, running inwards, 'fortns 4 
kind of vaſt bay with the Lantaſirt and 
Cumberland coaſts, into which feveral broad 
and ſhallow mouths of rivers enter, and which 


is protected to the ſeaward by the Ie Ui Man. | 


Seltpey frith terminates the Engliſh gliſh coaſt, 
and forms a natural boundary on part of the 
Scotch border, which the Cheviot-bills 1 
the Ti weed nearly cpttiete te. 
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With reſpect to elimate, England is ſitu- 
ated in the northern part of the temperate 
zone, ſo that it enjoys but a ſcanty ſhare of 
the genial influence of the ſun. Its atmoſ- 
phere is [inclined to chilneſs and moiſture, 
ſubject to frequent and ſudden changes; and 
is more favourable to the growth, than to 
the ripening. of the products of the earth. 
No country is cloathed with a more beautiful 
and laſting verdure; but the harveſts, eſpe- 
cially in the northern parts, frequently ſuf- 
fer from unſeaſonable rains; and the fruits 
often fall ſhort of their perfect maturity. 
The rigours of winter, however, as well as 
the parching heats of ſummer, are felt here 
in a much leſs degree than in parallel cli- 
mates on the continent; a circumſtance 
common to all iſlands, While the ſea- 
ports in Holland and Germany are every 
winter locked up with ice, thoſe of Eng- 
land, and even of Scotland, are never known 
to ſuffer this inconvenience. The weſtern 
ſide of the kingdom, receiving firſt the great 
clouds from the Atlantic Ocean, which are 
B afterwards » 
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aſterwards intereepted in their AD 15 the 
middle ridge of hills, is conſiderably more 
expoſed to rain than the eaſtern; but the 
latter is more frequently involved in ſogs 
and miſts, The whole country, fome 
particular ſpots excepted, is ſufficiently 
healthy; and the natural longevity of its 
inhabitants is equal to that of almoſt any 


| 


All the moſt valuable productions, both 
animal and vegetable, of this country, have 
been imported from the continent, and have 
been kept up and improved by conſtant 
attention. Originally, this great iſland 
ſeems to have been, like the wilds of Ame- 
rica, almoſt entirely over-run with wood, 
and peopled only by the inhabitants of the 
foreſt. Here formerly roamed the bear, the 
wolf, and the wild boar, now totally extir- 
pated. Large herds of ſtags ranged through 
the woods, roebucks bounded over the hills, 
and wild bulls grazed in the marſhy paſ- 
tures, By degrees, the woods were de- 

ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, in order to make way Hor. cultiygs 
tion; the marſhes! were draingd; and the 
wild animals, invaded in their. rettęats, gra- 
dually diſappeared, and their places were 
ſupplied by the domeſtic kinds. England 
now poſſeſſes no other wild quadrppeds thay 
ſome of the ſmaller kinds; ſuch as the igy, 
the wild cat, the badger, the martin, and 
others of the weaſel kind the gtter; the 
hedgehog, the hare and rabbit ; the; (quarrel, 
rat and mouſe. On the other hands gvery 
kind of domeſtic animal, imported tram 
abroad, has here been reazed to the greatel} 
degree of perfection. The horſe has been 
trained up for all the various purpoſes, of 
strength and ſwiſineſs, ſo as 10 excel in 
thoſe qualities the ſame animal in every 
other country. The horned. caule have 
been brought to the largeſt ſize and greateſt 
juſtneſs of - ſhape, + The different races gf 
ſheep in England are variouſly diſtinguiſhed, 
either for uncommon ſize, goodneſs of fleſh, 
and * or fineneſs of wool. The geer 

B 2 of 
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of our parks, which are originally a foreign 
breed, are ſuperior i in beauty of ſkin and 


delicacy of fleſh to thoſe of moſt countries. 


Even the ſeveral kinds of dogs have been 
trained to degrees of courage, ſtrength 

and ſagacity, rarely to be met with elſe- 
een ent 2744 tele. 363 | 

D 5. 1779 - 937 

The improvement in the vegetable pro- 
ducts of this ifland is not lefs ſtriking than 
in the animal. Nuts, acorns, crabs, and 
a few wild berries, were almoſt all the va- 
riety of vegetable food which our woods 


could boaſt. To foreign countries, and to 


the efforts of culture, we are indebted for 
our bread; the roots and greens of our 
tables, and all our garden fruits. The 
barley and hops for our malt liquors, and 
the apples for our cyder, are equally the gifts 
of other lands. The meaneft labourer now 
is fed with more wholeſome and delicate 


aliments than the petty kings of the country 


could obtain in its ſavage: and uncultivated 
ſtate. 1 W 71 4 | | | : 
The 
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Ihe rivers and ſeas of England are ſtocked 
with a great variety of fiſh, which yield a 
plentiful article of proviſion. The river fiſh, 
indeed, from the populouſneſs of the country, 
and the number of fiſhers, are in many parts 
much diminiſhed. . But the ſea is an inex- 
hauſtible ſource ; and every exertion; of in- 
duſtry, to procure food from thence, is am- 
ply repaid. ,The fiſheries are at preſent a 
great object of attention; and the whole ſea- 
| coaſt is enlivened by numerous inhabitants, 

who gain their chief ſubliſtence from the 
deep. 


Such, in general, is the country which we 
inhabit ; ſufficiently favoured by nature, yet 
greatly indebted alſo to induſtry ; for, if this 
powerful ſpring were to ſlacken, the wild 
wood, the tangled thicket, and the pathleſs 
moraſs, would again cover the land, and it 
would become a fit reſidence only for the 
ſavage beaſts, and the hunter not leſs 
ſavage, 
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We now proceed to the particular con- 
ſideration of thofe principal diviſions into 
which civil policy has diſtributed the king- 


dom. Theſe are the counties or ſhires; of 
| which England, propetly ſo called, contains 


forty, and Wales twelve. The order in 
which thiefe are given is a matter of no great 
conſequence; but as one muſt be adopted in 
preference to others, I have choſen a geo- 
graphical arrangement, as beſt ſuited to the 
intention of the work, and the manner Wy 
which the ſobjedts are treated. 


THE 
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COUNTIES 

ENGLAND anp WALES 
4236 * 0 p D. 


TN 

I Cumberland, 

Six Northern J Teehie 
I Weſtmoreland, 


ire. 


Four bordering Shropſhire, | 
on Wales; J Herefordſhire, 
Monmouthſhire, 


B 4 Twelve 
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"Nottinghamſhire, 
4 Derbyſhire, 
| : Staffordſhire, 
1 Leiceſterſhire, 
| | Rutlandſhire, N 
4 Twelve Mid- Northamptonſhire, 
| land; , Warwickſhire, 
. I Worceſterſhire, 
L | | Glouceſterſhire, 
| ] Oxfordſhire, _ 
| | Buckinghamſhire, 
| { Bedfordſhire. 
Uncolnſbire, 
Huntingdonſnire, 
| Cambridgeſhire, 
Eight Eaſtern; J Nori 
Eſſex, 
Hertfordſhire, _ 
(Middleſex. 
Three 
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Three South- _ 
eaſtern; __ 


Four Southern; j 


Three South- 


weſtern; 


Six North- 
Wales; 


{Stury, 
Kent, 


Devonſhire, 
Cornwall. 


Somerſetſhire, 


Flintſhire, 
Denbighſhire, - 
Caernarvonſhire, 


; Angleſey, 


Merionethſhire, 


_Montgomerylhire, 


25 


Six 


! 
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10 
3 
ire, 


Ire, 
Ire, 


ſhire, 
keſhire 


: 
; 
: 


Caermarthenſh 
recknockſh 


"Radneſhire, 
G 
'Petmabro 
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LO 


NoRTHuN' 
en . 
Tuts ws moſt. northerly * county in 
England, and, by its termination in a ſharp 
point, forms a regular angle for the boundary 
ol the kingdom on this ſide. The county is 
/ of a triangular figure, its eaſtern ſide leaning 

on the ocean; its weſtern Joining to Scot- 
land and Cumberland; and its ſouthern bor- 
dering with a more irregular line on Cum- 
berland and Durham. Its natural boundaries 
are in moſt parts mountains or rivers. For 
ſize i it is among the largeſt, its greateſt length 
being near ſeventy mites, and its breadth, at 
the ſouthern extremity, above forty. 
The face of the co country in this large tract i iy 
various, but on the whole inclining to naked- 
275 and ſterility. The mountainous diſtricts 
| abſolutely 
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abſolutely unfit for tillage compriſe more 
than a third of the land. The moſt fertile 
tracts are on the eaſtern ſide, in the vales 
through which the rivers run in their courſe 
to the ſea. Many of theſe are very fruitful 
in corn and paſture: Woods are chiefly 
confined to the banks of rivers, but new 
plantations are riſing in various parts of the 
county. The ſouth-weſtern angle is an ex- 
tremely dreary and barren tract, though ren- 
dered valuable by its lead mines. To the 
north of this are ſome, fertile dales around 
the hilly regions; but the country about 
Readſdale is fo boggy as to be almoſt an 
impaſſable deſert. The Cheviot Hills, near 
the northern angle, are the moſt valuable of 
the mountainous tracts, being in general fine 
green hills, thrown into a great variety of 
forms, whoſe ſloping verdant ſides incloſe 
many narrow deep glens. No mineral is 
found in them except granite or whinſtone, 
of which the mountains are chiefly com- 
poſed, Theſe hills feed abundance of ſheep. 


of a peculiar breed: goats alſo are kept 
8 among 
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among them. The ſtate of the-poor ſhep- 
herds is as miſerable as that of human crea- 
tures can well be; and the country has been 
greatly depopulated by the practice of throw- 
ing many ſmall farms into ſingle ones of vaſt 
extent, conſiſting either of wide ſheep-walks, 
or immenſe corn fields. Some of the fineſt 
cattle in the kingdom are, however, fed in 
parts of the Scotch border. The central 
part of the country riſes in rocky hills of 
no great height, but ſtretching 1 into wel 
choly waſtes. ih 

The principal river of Nortiniifibertanl 
is the Tyne, formed of a ſouthern branch, 
coming out of Durham, and a northern one 
from the hills on the border: theſe,” uniting 
a little above Hexham, form a large river, 
which, flowing on to Newcaſtle, empties it- 
{elf into the ſea at Tinmouth. A. great 
quantity of water comes down theſe ſtreams, 
which frequently occaſions terrible inun- 

dations. ; 

The. centre of the country is crofled by 
the river Coquet, which joins the ſea at Wark- 

worth, 
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worth, celebrated for its ancient caſtle and 
hermitage. 

The Tweed, after dividing ee 
land from Scotland for a conſiderable ſpace, 
and receiving the Till, which waters the 
northern angle of the county, at laſt turns 
ſhort acroſs the extreme point to Berwick, 
and there mixes with the ſea. - We - ſhall 
hence begin to trace the coalt. 

The town of Berwick upon Tiveed was once 
a very ſtrong fortreſs, and of the greateſt im- 
portance when England and Scotland were 
two hoſtile nations, to each of which it alter- 
nately belonged, or was conſidered as a diſ- 
trict ſeparate from both countries: It has 
now happily loſt its conſequence, though 
ſtill fortified ; and is chiefly remarkable for 
its great ſalmon fiſhery, which furniſhes it 
with a valuable object of exportation. It 
alſo exports corn, wool, and a prodigious 
number of eggs, which are ſent to London 
for the uſe of the ſugar-refiners. It has a 
ſmall importation of timber from Norway 
and the Baltic. a 

4 Southwards, 
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Southwards, near the ſhore, lies Holy-ifand 
or Lindisfarn, once the ſee of a biſhop,” and 
ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the ruins of — 
It is inhabited by a few fiſnermen. 
The next object worthy notice is Bambo- 
rough Caſtle, ſituated on a promontory, once 
of great ſtrength, but now remarkable for 
the humane purpoſe to which it is applied 
in conſequence of a bequeſt: of lord Crew, 
biſhop of Durham; namely, the PE 
and relief of ſhipwrecked mariners. ' 
Nearly oppoſite to this Hes a group of 
rocky iſlets, called the Farn Mer, the reſort 
of multitudes of ſea-fowt in the breeding 
ſeaſon, particularly of the Eider duck; from 
which the ſofteſt and lighteſt down is pro- 
cured. | * Wa: Ac NG 8 
Conſiderably farther to the ſouth, off the 
mouth of the Coquet, is fruated x lite ſtand 
of the fame name. q 
At the mouth of the river flowing down 
from Morpeth, called Cammas water, is a 
ſmall port from which corn and grindſtones 
are exported. 


At 
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At Bhth-is another creek, forming a port, 
whence are ſent coals and falt; and a little 
ſouthward, near Seaton Delaval, an artificial 
harbour has been made, called Hartley baven 
whence the ſame commodities, together with 
glaſs and copperas, are exported. = 

The mouth of the Tyne ſucceeds ; LW 
— inlet and outlet of this part of the coun- 

Juſt within it, on the Northumberland 
pri is North Shields, a very populous but 
dirty place, inhabited by. ſailors, carpenters, 
and other artificers concerned in the ſhipping 
buſineſs. Veſſels of large burthen take in 
their ladings at this part of the river, 

The Tyne flows broad and moderately 
deep to the large and populous town of 
Newcaſtle, ſituated in the centre of the great 
collieries, which have for centuries ſupplied _ 
London, all the eaſtern, and moſt of the 
midland and ſouthern parts of the kingdom, 
with coals. This traffic has been the ſource 
of great opulence to Newcaſtle ; which, be- 
ſides, exports large quantities of lead, alt, 
ſalmon, butter, tallow, and grindſtones; and 


1mports 
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imports wine, and ſtuit from the ſouth of 
Europe, and timber, iron, hemp, &c. from 
the Baltic and Norway. Ships are ſent from 
hence to the Greenland fiſhery. It likewiſe; 
poſſeſſes manufactoties of ſteel and iron, and 
of woollen cloth; -and in. the town and 
neighbourhood? are ſeveral glaſs- houſes. 
The ſtreets in the old part of Newcaſtle are 
unſightly and narrow, - and the buildings 
greatly crowded together; but ſome of the 
newer parts are handſome and commodious. 
The ſuburbs are chiefly inhabited by keel- 
men; a rough and ſturdy race, employed 
in carrying the coals down the river in their 
keels, or lighters, to the large ſhips. 
At this town terminated the ancient Pics 
or Roman wall, which ſtretched acroſs the 
iſland to Carliſle, and was intended to keep 
off the incurſions of the fierce .northern 
tribes, | 

The vale in which the Tyne here flows 
is very fertile and beautiful, At ſome 
diſtance up it is Hexham, a town noted for 


its manufactory of tanned leather, ſhoes, 
C | and 
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and gloves. Near this place, in 1463, 
was fought a very bloody battle between 
the parties of York and Lancaſter, in which 
the latter was defeated. | 

The county town of ae en is 
Alnwick, upon the little river Aue, north 
of the Coquet. It is a place of ſmall 
conſequence, chiefly noted for its princely 
manſion of the Percies, from ancient times 
the great feudal lords of this part of the 
. rs | 

| Numerous ruined caſtles ſcattered over 
this county ſtrongly mark the ſtate of mu- 
tual dread and hoſtility, in which the Eng- 
liſh and Scotch borderers lived before the 
happy union of the two kingdoms under 
one head. Many bloody conflicts aroſe 
from the plundering incurſions continually 
made on both ſides, in which vaſt tracts of 
country were laid deſolate with all the cir- 
cumſtances of ſavage ferocity ; and, in the 
more important expeditions, not a town 
eſcaped from occaſionally undergoing the 
ravages of fire and ſword. Among the 
_ pitched 
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pitched battles fought in this county, none 
were ſo conſiderable as that of Halidown- 
hill, near Berwick; in 1333, in which 
Edward III. defeated the Scots with 
ſlaughter; and that of Floddon, on the banks 
of the Till, where the Earl of Surry, in 

. 1513, totally routed the Stots, who loſt i in 
the conflict their valiant king James IV, | a 
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1 county Pr to | be N upon 
Scotland. from which it is is, ſeparated to- 
Wards the lei by Solway-fri „ anc} inter- 
- nally, for the m " wog Pen. by a ſmall brook : 
on the weſt, it is bounded by the Iriſh fea, 

into which it projects with a convexity like \ 
along hooked beak, the point of which de- 
ſcends to the detached part of Lancafhire; 
from, hence, its ſouthern concave line runs 
contiguous; firſt to the ſmall portion of Lan- 
caſhire, = then to the whole breadth of 
Weſtmoreland : the. eaſtern ſide is bounded 
by the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. Cumberland i is a county of con- 
ſiderable ſize, ſtretching, from its ſouthern 
point to its north-eaſtern, almoſt eighty 
miles, and its greateſt breadth. being ory 
miles, though this is only ia a ſmall part. 
It is, however, one of the leaſt populous i in 
the kingdom, its general character being 


that of a anner of bleak mountains, naked 
moors, 
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moors, and wild waſtes, rich indeed in mine- 
ral treaſures, but in great part unfit, for. the 
cultivator. Of the mquataigous diſtricts are 
two diviſions ; one, the continuation of that 
ridge which ſeparates the eaſtern from the 
weſtern ſides of the north of England, and 
runs between this county and Durham and 
Northumberland. Theſe mountains are 
compoſed of ſtrata of various kinds of ſtone, 
and are rich in coal, limeſtone, and lead. 
They are of a high elevation, but afford no 
ſtriking irregularities of ſurface. The other 
mountainous diſtrict occupies the ſouth- 
weſtern part of the county, forming high, 
ſteep, and craggy hills of romantic ſhapes, 
which are generally a maſs of that ſtone 
which yields the beautiful blue ſlate uſed for 
covering houſes, The only other mineral 
they afford is that rare and valuable ſub- 
ſtance, wag, or black-lead, the fineſt kind of 
which is met with abundantly in Borrotodale. 
Its mines are opened only at certain inter- 
vals, and then carefully cloſed again, leſt i it 
ſhould become too common, de 

c 3 x 4, = 
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The cultivated parts of Cumberland pro- 
duce ſome corn, but are chiefly: devoted to 
grazing. The neat cattle of the country 
are a ſmall breed with long horns, of which 
numbers are reared, and ſold to drovers, who 
bring them ſouthwards to fatten under the 


name of Cumberland ſteers. The dairies 


produce a good deal of butter fot exporta- 
tion. A breed of ſmall ſheep with coarſe 


hills. 
Cumberland, with its Abe Weſt- 


moteland, poſſeſſes more lakes than any 


other part of the kingdom. Of theſe one of 
the moſt beautiful is that of Derwent-waltr, 
in the vale of Keſwick, a ſpot which has lately 
become a frequent object of curioſity to tra- 
vellers. To the north of this romantic piece 
of water ſoars the tofty mountain Skiddaw, 

dne of the moſt diſtinguiſhed in England, 

and the haunt of eagles and other birds of 
prey. 

The principal river of this county is e 
Eden, which, coming from Weſtmoreland, 


meets, 


wool, but excellent fleſh, abounds on the | 


* 
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meets, on its arrival at the border of Cum- 
betland, with the Zymot, flowing out of Le. 
lake, and then runs northwards, till, on ro- 
ceiving the thing from the eaſt, it turns 
ſhort to Carliſle, below which, after being 
joined by the Petterel and other rivulets, it 
empties into Solway-frith. This river, as 
well as others in the county, SEELEY 
ſtored with ſalmon, | 

- The Derwent, rifing in Borrowdale, gon 
firſt through the lake to which it gives: 
name, and then through that of Baffing- 
thwaite, whence it turns to Cockermouth, 


and enters the fea near Workington. 


We ſhall now trace the ſea coaſt, mA 
from its ſouthern point. | 

Ravenglaſs firſt offers its ſmall pan; FR 
ated on a creek ; 

Then, after paſſing the mouths of two or 
three rivulets, ſucceeds St. Bees-head, a pro- 
montory noted for the reſort of ſea fowl. Its 
ſmall town is diſtinguiſhed by a ſeminary ot 
learning, much ee, by the _ of 
as furrounding country. 
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A little beyond, on à ſmall bay, is 
Whitehaven, a large handſome town, and a 
port of very conſiderable commerce, though 
entirely of modern date. Its great ſource 
of traffic is in the collieries ſituated in its 
vicinity, which are ſome of the largeſt and 
moſt remarkable in the kingdom, being 
wrought to ſome diſtance under the bed 
of the ſea, Much of the coal is exported 
to Ireland and other parts. The town 152 
alſo a trade to the Weſt Indies. 4 
Somewhat further north is Wortington, a 
port from whence a large quantity of coal 
is exported. This was the landing: place 
of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
when ſhe was driven to take refuge in the 
dominions of her inſidious rival, Elizabeth. 
In the neighbourhood of Workington is a 
large iron foundry; and at ſome diſtance 
up the river, at the conflux' of the Cocker 
with the Derwent, is Cockermouth, a popu- 
lous town, thriving by its manufactories of 
ſhalloons, worſted ſtockings, and hats. 
Further along the coaſt lies Marypert, a 
new 
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new town raiſed by the coal ade, at the 
mouth of the little river Eln. 

The coaſt is at length inna by the 

inlet of Moricambe, at the entrance of Sol- 
way-frith, At Burgh-upon-ſands, on this lat- 
ter arm of the ſea, died, in 1307, the great 
and victorious king Edward I. as he was 
preparing for an de * . 
land. \ 
Carliſle, the 110 of che county; is an 
ancient city, walled round, and very plea- 
ſantly ſituated above a rich tract of mea- 
dows bordering the Eden, and two other 
rivers which here join it. It has a conſi- 
derable manufactory of printed linens and 
checks, and is alſo noted for the making 
of whips and fiſh-hooks. Its fortifications, 
inſignificant as they are, cauſed it to be 
the ſubject of two trifling ſieges in the laſt 
civil war which infeſted this country, the 
rebellion of 1745. 

Beyond Carliſle, near the river Eſk, on 
the Scotch border, is Sofway-moſs, a large 
black moraſs, which, in the year 1771, 

| being 
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being ſwoln by rains, burſt through the 

ſhell of turf which covers it, and ſpread 

an inky half-fluid deluge over four hundred 

acres of cultivated land in the neighbour- 

ing valley, which it entirely filled up. 
Penrith, an inland town on the borders | 

of Weſtmorchnd, is a great thorough» 

fare, and a market town of ſome confe- 

quence. A caſtle and ſeveral remains of 

antiquity are ſeen in its neighbourhood, _- | 
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Tais county has uſually B 
Bifopritk, on account of the g 
formerly poſſeſſed by che biſhop of the 

- dioceſe, who was fad to have all the gü. 
thority in Durhany-cha#t tit King exerciſed 
elſewhere. Thy privileges, though ti 
abridged, are ſtill confidetable, the biſhop 
acting s lord 


| having the appointment of the : high ſheriff. 
A third part br che cone 8 7 to > be 
| of eccleſiaſtical 


Durham is bf a n figute} its 


Wem or ſhorteſt ſide comipoſed of ſea· cbaſt, 
- andthe two others ronning obl quely inland, 
till they meet in 4 point on the confines 
of Cumberland. Northumbefland lies to 
che north of it, feparated in part by the 
rivers * Derwent: Cümberland, 


to the et oe by barren hills and 2 
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formed by the Tees, by which it is parted 


from Yorkſhire. Its gredteſt length is about 


thirty-five miles, and its extreme breadth 
above forty-five: 


The internal or weſtern, angle of this 


county is in general a mountainous, naked, 


and barren region, being croſſed by that 


ridge of hills which has not unaptly been 
called be Apennines of England, though none 
of them here riſe to any conſiderable height. 
It is, however, enriched by mines of lead 
and iron; and the mineral tract continues 
along the northern ſide of the county, till it 


terminates with the great beds of coal which 


are found between the lower parts of the 
Tyne and Were. Coals are alſo met with 


on the ſouthern ſide. Quarries of the moſt 


uſeful kinds of ſtone are common, and the 


famous Newcaſtle grindſtones are the pro- 
duct of this county. The eaſtern. and 
middle parts of Durham are for the moſt 
part fertile and agreeable, varied with hill 
and dale, arable and paſturage. It abounds 


in cattle, numbers of which are ſent to the 
more 
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more ſouthern counties. The Tees-water 
bull and ram are both very fine animals of 
their ſpecies. The cattle are large, hort- 
horned,” and reckoned equal in their pro- 
duce of milk and quickneſs of fattening to 
almoſt any breed in the kingdom. Of 
ſheep, there are both the large long-woolel, 
and the ſmall fine-wooled kinds. 

Of its rivers, the Derwent may firſt be 
mentioned, which, riſing near the wild bor. 
ders of Northumberland, makes the boun- 
dary of the two counties for ſome ſpace; 
then, croſſing a corner of Durham, makes 


its way through a beautifully romantic tract | 


to the Tyne, which it joins a little aboye 


Newcaſtle, | On and near its banks towards 


its termination are ſome capital iron works, 
where the ore is ſmelted, and the metal 


caſt and wrought into various _ arti- 


cles. 


T hrough the midſt of the county winds 


a beautiful river, the Were, which riſes juſt 
in the weſtern angle, and receiving nume- 


rous tributary rills from the mountains, takes 
5 a its 
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its courſe along a fine valley, by che ciry of 
Durham, to the ſea below Sunderland. 
The Tees riſes very near the ſource of the 
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Were, and runs a winding courſe, of about 
equal length, to the ſea, which it enters with | 
a broad mouth below Stockton. By its 
means the lead and corn of the county find 
a conveyance for exportation. The banks 
of both theſe rivers are rendered buſy and 
populous by a variety of works, as breweries, 
corn and paper mills, forges, and the like. 
In many parts, they, as well as the other 
ſtreamas, are fringed with wood of conſſder- 
able growth and value. 

The ancient city of Durham, the capital 
of the county, and the ſeat of the richly | 
beneficed clergy of its fee, and of many af 
the neighbouring gentry, is a conſiderable 
place, irregularly built on a beautiful wind- 
ing of the Were, whoſe banks are covered 
with woads, and edged with lofty crags. 
The cathedral is a large and magnificent 
edifice ; the buildings of the city in gene- 
ral old. Durham poſſeſſes a masken of 

woollen 
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woollen goods, ſuch as ſhalloons, tammies 
flannels, and carpets : around it are grown 
large quantities of: the beſt muſtard, 'whick 
yields very profitable: crops. Nevit's-Cryſo, 
near this city, was orected in memory of a 
great victory obtained under the auſpices of 
Philippa, queen of Edward III. in 4346, 
over David Bruce, king of Scotland, who 
was taken priſoner in the action with — 
of his nobles. : 

Ten miles above Durham, on a high 
winding bank of the Were, is Biſbop-Autland, 
a neat market town, diſtinguiſhed by the 
magnificent fummer-palace, and beautiful 
park, of the Biſnop. It has a cotton manu- 
Cheſter- le- ſtraet, on the Were, below Dur- 
ham, has à capital iron foundery; and at 
Birtley, in its neighbourhood, is a remark- 
able ſalt fpring, riſing at a great depth in 
the earth, and yielding a large yy of 
excellent falt, 

At the mouth of the Tyne, on the Dur- 
ham fide, lies the conſiderable and popu- 
lous 
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lous village of SouthsShields, which parti- 
cipates in the trade of Newcaſtle, many of 
the largeſt colliers loading there. Many 
ſhips are built at this place, and belong to 
it. There are alſo here ſaltworks (now 
declined in buſineſs) and glaſs-houſes. 

- Proceeding along the coaſt, Sunderland 
ſucceeds, a large and thriving town, which, 
ſor the exportation of coals, is next in con- 
ſequence, on this ſide of the kingdom, to 
Newcaſtle. Its port, on the mouth of the 
Were, though improved ſrom its former 
ſtate, will not admit the largeſt ſhips : but 
veſſels can get out to ſea from hence much 
more readily than from the Tyne. The 
coals are brought down the Were from 
numerous pits near its banks. There are 
ſeveral glaſs-houſes at Sunderland; and 
it alſo exports grindſtones and other ar- 
ticles. Biſhop's Weremouth, almoſt adjoin- 
ing to it, has a manufactory of ſail cloth. 
The whole circumjacent country is very po- 
pulous. 

The coaſt ſouthwards from hence is 

8 rocky, 
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rocky, and broken into deep caverns: T he 
next port is Hertlepool, ſituated upon a little 
hook of land, forming within a ſaſe harbour; 
the refuge of ſhips in ſtorms and contrary 
winds; Its own trade 1s not conſiderable; 
chiefly conſiſting of the fiſhery, and the ex- 
port of lime, of which great — are 
burnt at the back of the town. — 

The Tees has n no o port at its mouth; but 

handſome flouriſhing town, which hes a 
large manufactory of ſail cloth. Goods are 
imported here for the ſurrounding country ; 
and the lead and corn, ſent down the river 
from the interior parts, are exported by 
commiſſion. 

Darlington, in the ſouthern part of the 
county, has long been noted for the manu- 
facture of the table and napkin linen called 
huckabacks. It is partly made from Eng- 
liſh flax from the ſouth of Yorkſhire, and 
partly from foreign, imported at Stockton, 
Moſt of it goes to London by ſea, This 
town has alſo a thriving manufactory of 
D woollen 
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woollen ſtuffs, or camlets, made chiefly 
from the wool of the neighbourhood : theſe 
are likewiſe principally ſent to London. 
Some ſmall wares of the Mancheſter. kind 
are alſo made here; and there is a conſider- 
able trade in dreſſing leather. A curious 
water machine for grinding optical glaſſes, 
and for ſpinning linen yarn, has lately been 
erected here, the invention of a native ve 
the town. 7 i 
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of theJea named the Humber to the Touth- 
eaſt. The DN of this: county is above 
eighty miles, d its breadth: an hundred. 
From its great extant i it has been diſtributed 
into three Nm diviſions, called Ridings. 
Of theſe the North-Riding comprehends the 
whole northern from ſide to ſide, de- 
ſcending to, wr 7 oo in the centre: the © 


Are, the river Tees "ea 


* 


Eaſt Riding takes the ſouth-eaſtem part, 


from the river Ouſe to! the ſea; and*the 
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$2 ENGLAND PELINEATED. 
Weſt Riding compriſes all the reſt of the 
county, which is not only the weſtern, but 
| moſt of the ſouthern part. 
Yorkſhire, in this wide compaſs, con- 
tains an abſtraft of the whole kingdom 
with reſpect to foil, products, and face of 
country... Towards the. north · weſt and 
weſt it poſſeſſes all the grandeur and ro- 
mantic. variety of the mountainous: regions. 
The middle part, from north to fouth, is 
equal in fertility. to. moſt tracts of land in 
England. Part of the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt 
is marſhy, and affords excellent paſturage 
for cattle. Much flax is grown in parts of 
this diſtrict. The fea-coaſt,, except the 
fouthern part of it, is in general naked and 
dreary, conſiſting of wide extended: moors 
and barren hulls. | | 
This county 5. extremely well 8 
and its rivers are diſpoſed in a ſingularly 
beautiful manner. They riſe, in general, in 
the mountainous ſkirts of the county, from 
the north-eaſt round to the ſouth-weſt ; and, 
vniting as they proceed towards its centre, 
like 
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Nke the 'veins of a ſpreading leaf, at tebgth 
terminate in one main trunk, wich iſſues in 
the Humber. Of theſe the principal, and 
that which alane preſervrs ãts name to the 
Humber, is the Northern > One, The 
parents of this nher are the: Cye and Sar, 
riſing near each other in the romantic 
borders of Weſtmottland. Theſe, aſter 
collecting all the rillꝭ from this mountainous 
region, unite at Aldborbyghz: and from 
thence take the name of the Ouſe, which 
now forms a large river. It flows through 
Vork, whrre it is bavigable for conſiderable 
veſſels; and afterwards receives the Wharf, 
coming down from the north-weſt; then the 
Derwent, loaded with all the ſtreams from 
the north-eaſt ; and, laſtly, the Are, formed 
by the united Aire and Calder from the 
weſt, and joined near its termination ia the 
Ouſe by the Dun and its tributary ſtreams, 
from the ſouth-weſt. By this £ diſpoſition, 
as far as theſe rivers can be made navigable, 
all the parts of this extenſive county enjoy an 
intercourſe with each other, and with the ſea, 
MY In 
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In deſeribing the objects chiefly worthy 
of notice in this county, I ſhall * by | 
tracing the ſea-coaſt. 
From the mouth of the Tees the York- 
ſhire coaſt 'commences high and rude, in- 
terſperſed with many fiſhing. villages, ſin- 
gularly placed like neſts upon the ledges of 
the rocks. No coaſt in England abounds 
more in fiſh of various kinds than this; and 
it breeds an induſtrious and hardy race of 
fiſhermen; who purſue their prey to great 
diſtances, and ſupply the inland country for 
a large extent. The diſtrict of Cleveland, 
inland from the river Tees and the northern 
part of the coaſt, is a fertile, though hilly, 
country, grows much corn, and breeds great 
numbers of cattle. 
Whitby, the fartheſt port in * county 
to the north, is a conſiderable town, which 
has a great traffic in the building of ſhips, 
and the carrying buſineſs. Its harbour is 
the beſt on this coaſt, and is protected by 
a fine pier; but it has no river-communica- 
tion with the inland country. Several ſhips 
are 
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are ſent from hence to the Greenland fiſhery. 
This place had the honour of initiating in 
his profeſſion the greateſt navigator that the 
world ever ſaw the mew \much-lamented 
Captain Cook. 
In the neighbourhood of Whitby are 
large works, in which alum is procured from 
a kind of ſlate, There is one of theſe 
works alſo at CGuiſborough in Cleveland. 
The country inland from this part of the 
coaſt to a great extent is called the eaſtern 
moorlands, a wild mountainous tract, chiefly 
compoſed of a barren gritſtone. 

Robinhood's bay, noted for fiſhing, ſucceeds ; 
and next Scarborough, a large town, built 
on a rocky eminence, well known as a place 
for ſea bathing. It poſſeſſes a conſiderable 
ſhipping trade, and is A engaged 1 in the 


fiſheries, 
A remarkable promontory, called Flam- 


borough-head, is the next diſtinguiſhed ob- 
jet, whoſe lofty ſnow-white cliffs are ſeen 
far out at ſea, and ſerve for a direction to 


ſhips, Its rocks are occupied by number- 
Ko 4 leſs 
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leſs multitudes of ſea. fowl of various kinds, 
which fill the air and ocean all around. In- 
land from Flamborough begins an elevated 
tract of country, called the walde, which 
widening as it proceeds, extends at laſt from | 
Malton almoſt to the, Humber. It is a 
cold and dry. diſtrict, aboupding in ſheep 
and productiye of corn. Immediately fopth 
of the Head begins Bridlingtan or Burlington 
bay, a place of refuge for the coaſting veſſels, 
It has a village called Burlington quay, where 
ſhips load and unload. This place ig 
much frequented for ſea bathing. From 
hence the coaſt. runs low and unyaried to 
the Spurnbead, a Jang ſickle-ſhaped promon- 
tory, guarding the mouth. of the Humber. 
Turning up this large arm of the ſea, we 
come to the great port of Hull, or King fon 
upon Hull, the rivulet upon which it is 
ſituated. This is a fortified town, and was 
the firſt that ſhut its gates againſt Charles 1. 
but its fortifications are now inconſiderable, 
while its commerce has gone on increaſing, 
ſo as to render jt probably the fourth port 


for 
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for buſineſs i in the kingdom. Its ſituatiqu ĩs 


extremely - advantageous; for, beſides its 
communication with the Yorkſhire rivers 
and canals, it has alſo acceſs, by means of 
the Humber, to the Trent and all its 


branches and communications, now greatly 


increaſed by navigable canals: hence it has 
the import and export trade of many of the 
northern and midland counties. The fo- 
reign trade is chiefly to the Baltic; but it 
has alſo. regular traffic with the ſouthern 
parts of Europe and with America. More 
ſhips are ſent from hence to Greenland than 


from any other port, that of London ex- 


cepted. The coaſting trade, for coals, corn, 
wool, manufactured goods, &c. is very ex- 
tenſive. The harbour of Hull is artificial, 
conſiſting of a dock, ſaid to be the largeſt 
in the kingdom, wich which the river com- 
municates, The conſtruction of a new dock 
is now in contemplation, - 

The country to the north and eaſt of 
Hull, called Holderneſs, is in general a flat 
tract of land, with a very rich foil, and is re- 
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markable for its large breeds of horned: 
cattle and horſes. The town of Beverley, in 
this diſtrict, is a neat well-built place, pol- 
ſeſſed of a fine ancient minſter. 
The city of York has always been con- 
fidered as the capital of the north, and in 
point of rank, as the ſecond in the king- 
dom; and, though it is now left behind in | 
wealth and -populouſneſs by many of the 
newer trading towns, it ſtill ſupports a con- 
ſiderable degree of conſequence, and is in- 
habited by many genteel families. Its min- 
ſer is reckoned the moſt elegant and mag- 
nificent gothic ſtructure in the kingdom, 
Lincoln perhaps excepted. - From its top is 
ſeen a vaſt extent of country, particularly 
the open Wolds to the eaſt, ſtretching al- 
moſt to the ſea. - A ſandy fertile vale ex- 
tends from the eaſt of York ſeveral miles, 
in a north-weſterly direction on the courſe 
of the Ouſe and Swale. The races at York- 
have been much frequented as well as thoſe 
at Doncaſter and other places in this county, 
which is celebrated for its fine breeds of 
horſes 
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horſes of the race and-hunting kinds, as well 
as for the knowledge munen in ul 
the arts of jockeyſhip. © | 
Aſcending the Ouſe;: to Gs [Ru 
come to Rippon, which had once a manu- 
factory of hardware, now almoſt extin&. It 
is chiefly remarkable'at preſent for its market 
of corn and butter. ge 2 has an | ancient 
minſter. 1 781 

The ſources of the Ure and the Swale are 
in the diſtrict called Richmondſbire, formerly 
a county of itſelf; a+ region abounding in 
romantic ſituations, and noted for the neat- 
neſs and induſtry of its inhabitants, who 
manufacture knit ſtockings and other coarſe 
goods, Many lead mines are wrought in 
theſe parts. The hilly tracts are generally 
known under the name of the weſtern moor- 
lands. A great number of ſmall hardy 
horſes are bred among them. Of the vales 
by which they are interſefted, Wenſley- 
dale, through which the Ure flows, is moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for its beauty and fertility. 

Southward from hence hes the wide diſ- 

trict 
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high barren moors of Black Hamilton to the 
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trict of Craven, an open and hilly country, 
famous for breeding and feeding. great num- 
bers of cattle. Two of the higheſt hills in 
England, Ingieburough and ii bernſide, art in 
this tract. The cgunty about Sritie ons 


noted, among botaniſts, ſor the variety..of | 


curious and uncommen y_ I 
ech cn ace nd bas ata to 
The weſtern fide of Craven 3 with 
kmeſtone, which is not to be found ſouth- 
wards between this diſtrict and ſevetal. miles 
within Derbyſhire. A ſtripe of limeſtane, 
about five of ſix miles broad, traverſes 
Yorkſhire from north to ſouth, leaving the 


eaſt, and Knareſborough foreſt to the weſt, 
paſſing on the weſtern ſide of Tadcaſter, 


and after leaving Doncaſter two or three | 


miles on the eaſt, , proceeding . onward into 
Nottinghamſhire. Botaniſts know when 
they are within a mile of this ſtripe by ſe⸗ 
veral plants not found on grit-ſtone. 
Eaſt of Craven lies that ſterile tract, now 
1. ed _ encloſed, called Knareſborough 
fereh, 


E 
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foreft: Its inhabitants are chiefy employed | 
in manufacturing coarſe linen cloths, ſuch ac 
huckabacks and fheering, which they carry 
to Knareſborough market. This town has 
fine. remains of an ancient caſtle, which, 
with the Foreſt, are part of the eſtates. of the 
Dutchy of Lancaſter- There are feveral 
very peculiar 1 the _— of =o 
Foteft, 2152257: fen 
Below Craven commences the 1 
ecuntry, the great ſcene of the induſtry; 
wealth, and populouſneſs, of the Weſt 
Riding. The manufacture of woollen 
cloths and ſtuffs, of late years. greatly in- 
ereaſed, extends over 2 tract, of which 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifan, and Wakefield; 
are the principal centres. The rivers Aire 
and Calder, flowing through the midſt of it, - 
give fruitfulneſs to the country, and facility 
to the tranſport of manufactures and raw 
materials. The Aire is navigable from 
Leeds; and there is a canal from this town 
0 Holmbridge beyond Skipton, which is 
meant to extend to the diſtant port of 
Liverpool. 
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Liverpool. With this, Bradford has a com- 
municating branch. From Wakefield the 
Calder is made navigable to Sowerby, above 
Halifax. The plenty of fuel in this coun- 
try, the introduction of machines to ſhorten 
labour, and the induſtry and ſobriety of the 
inhabitants, greatly promoted by the ex- 
cellent mode in which the manufacture is 
carried on, which is by ſmall makers in the 
little tow n and villages, who take their 
goods to the larger markets —all theſe cir- 
cumſtances have cauſed trade to «flouriſh 
here, at the expenſe of the weſtern pres of 
the kingdom. 

Leeds, ſituated in a vals, which trade 1 
rendered one of the moſt populous ſpots in 
England, is the principal of the clothing towns. 
The poet Dyer has given a ring view of 
the proſpect it affords : a 


| Wide around 
Hillock and valley, farm and village, ſmile ; 
And ruddy roofs and chimney tops appear 
Of buſy Leeds, up-wafting to the clouds 
The incenſe of thankſgiving : all is joy; 
And 
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And trade and bus'neſs guide the living ſcene ; 
Roll the full cars; adown the winding Aire 
Load the ſlow failing barges ; pile the pack 
On the long tinkling train of er d ſteeds. 
FEC III. 


Leeds is 1 the mart for the co- 
loured and white broad cloths, of which 
vaſt quantities are ſold in its cloth-halls. 
That called tbe mixed cloth hall is a building 
of amazing extent, in which the cloth is 
placed on benches for ſale every market day ; 
and the whole buſineſs is tranſacted within 
the ſpace of an hour, without the leaſt con- 
fuſion. The white cloth hall is a ſimilar build- 
ing. The manufactures that ſupply theſe two 
halls extend about ten miles to the ſouth, fif- 
teen to the ſouth-weſt, and eight to the north 
and weſt; the mixed cloths being moſtly made 
in the neighbourhood of the river Aire, and the 
white cloths in that of the Calder. Leeds has 
a manufactory of coarſe camlets, but declin- 
ed; and a flouriſhing one of carpets, reſem- 
bling both the Wiltſhire and Scotch. Here 
is alſo carried on a large wholeſale trade in 
tobacco, for the cutting of which ſome mills 

7 have 
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have been erected. There is a” great 
pottery in, and another ſome miles from, 
the town, whence conſiderable quantities of 

. earthern ware are exported to Scotland, 
Ireland, the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
Within three miles of the town are numer- 
ous collieries, which ſupply not only Lecds, 
but various other places, 

Halifax, ſituated in a hilly county of 
rather difficult acceſs, but full of people, is 
the great market for ſtuffs, ſuch as ſhalloons, 
calamancos, everlaſtings, &c. It has alſo 
a very large market- houſe, called be new 
piece hall, as well as various others, for par- 
ticular goods. The ſtuff manufactory is 
carried on fiſteen or ſixteen miles to the 
weſt and north-weſt, To the ſouth-weſt as 
far as Blackſtonedge are the makers of 
kerſeys, ſome of whom directly export their 

own goods to Germany to a large amount. 
Bradſord deals in ſimilar commodities to 
thoſe of Halifax, made in its neighbourhood. 

Wakefield, a handſome town on the 
Calder, trades in white cloths, and tam- 
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mies. It is inhabited by ſeveral AU e 
of fortune, and ĩopulemt merchants. 


Keighley has 2 manuſactory of E 
e ſnhalloons & c. add broad c loths. 
This town is the northern boundary of the 
makers of goods for Halifax market. The 
ſame goods are made on the banks of the 
Calder above Sowerby. The frugality and 
induſtry of theſe people enable them to 
underſell all their rivals in foreign markets. 
Hudder Meld, a town riſen up in this cen- 
tury, ſitvated amidſt harren moors, is che 
mart for narrow cloths, called plains. This 
manufacture extends ten miles to the ſouth, 
where the coarſeſt cloths are made, Which 
are exported to the Mediterranean. On the 
ſouth-weſt ii extends to, Saddlewerth, where 
the fineſt narrow cloths are made, ſome of 
which are directly exported by the makers 
to Ireland. It is to be obſerved that the 
merchants of all theſe towns attend all the 
ſeveral markets, dealing in the manufactures 
of the other diſtricłs, as well as of thoſe 
whuck they inhabit. d Das 902 Hhaggiy 
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The Yotkſhire woollens, beſides home 
conſumption, - are exported in large quan- 
fities to Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, Spain, 
and Italy. The manufacturers receive 
their wool from various parts; ſome from 
Spain, for the fineſt cloths: alſo from the 
fouthern parts of England, Shropſhire, and 
Norfotk. The worſted ſtuffs are chiefly 
made of the long Mt 20 and D 
terſhire wo. 

Near the banks of the Aire is | Ponleradt, 
or Pomfret, ſituated in a very rich foil, and 


noted for its nurſery- grounds and large plan- 


tations of liquorice. Its caſtle has been 
the ſcene of various tragical events in 
Engliſh hiſtory, particularly the murder of 


the unfortunate ue Richard II. ter his 


depoſition. | 
In the ſouthern extremity of the county 
ſtands Sheffield, a very populous town, long 


celebrated for its various hardware manu- 


4 


OE Thefe are in an increaſing ſtate, 
and particularly conſiſt of cutlery wares, 
ptared goods and buttons. By means of 
I the 
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the river Dun, which is tavigable within 
two or three miles of the town, it receives 
iron from Hull, and conveys thither its ma- 
nufactures for exportation to America and 
the Weſt Indies, as well as vativus parts of 
Europe. Its neighbourhood, as well as all 
this. part of the cbunty, aboutids with coals. 
There are alſo at Sheffield lead-works and 
a ſilk- mill. The Sheffield manufactures ex- 
tend ſeveral miles over the country. The 
land to the welt of Sheffield is chiefly mobrs 
on which ſheep art fed. A breed peculiar 
to the country takes its name from Panifon, 
the market town where they are principally 
fold. 1 
At Rotheram, on the Dun, is a large iron 
ſmelting work and foundry, alſo mills for 
the rolling of iron into theets, arid for making 
plates for tinning. Theſe works have the 
advantage of water-conveyance to and from 
Hull. Coal and iron ore are procured 
near the town, Much lime is alſo burnt 
here; and a pottery is eſtabliſhed. 
Harrowgate, near Knareſborough, is cele- 
| brated 
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brated for its ſulphureous mineral water, 
uſed internally and externally in arp die 
diſorders. 

Yorkſhire, from the ancient ere 
of its capital, and from its ſituation tod 
wards Scotland, has been diſtinguiſhed, by 
many ie e neee, in the Enghth 
hiſtory, * 
pb North Allerton was fought, i in 1. 137; 
the battle. of the. ſtandard, in which David 
king of Scotland, who had laid waſte the 
whole country, was defeated with Brea 
ſlaughter. 1 0 

In 1460 Richard duke 85 York was 65 
feated and lain by the Lancaſtrians near 
Wakefield: but, in the enſuing year, this 
defeat was revenged by his ſon, afterwards 
Edward 193 who, at Towton, near Shirburn, 
gained 3 "complete victory, in which thirty- 
five thouſand men are aid, to have fallen 
on both ſides. | The: whole: number in 
the field was one hundred thouſand, the 
greateſt ever engaged in theſe ftr 
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In the year 1644 the parliament army 

gave a ſignal defeat to the royaliſts at 
Marſton: moor, near Vork, which was the f 

commencement of the king s ill ſucceſs, 
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WESTMORELAND 


Tuts o is ach. een thak 
of Cumberland, York, and Lancaſter; the 
firſt bounding it on the north and north- 
weſt; the ſecond on the eaſt ; and the laſt 
on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. It has the 
natural boundaries of lakes, ſtreams, and 
mountains, almoſt every where except to 

the ſouth, where it finks undiſtinguiſhably 
into Lancaſhire. From the ſea it is ex- 
cluded by the detached part of Lancaſhire; 
and only juſt touches upon the bottom of 
that wide ſandy waſh which ſeparates the 
two parts of that county. Its ſhape is irre- 
gularly angular, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of a vine-leaf, Its ſize is leſs than of the 
other northern counties; yet, in its greateſt 
length and breadth, i it meaſures about forty 

| miles. 

The name of this county is deſcriptive of 
its nature. It is the w4f moor-land; a region 

| | 4 
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of lofty mountains, naked. hills, and black 
barren "moors, which here, as well as in 
Cumberland, are alfo called fer. The val- 
lies in which the rivers run are tolerably | 
fertile; and in the noeth-eaſtern quarter 
there is a . conſiderablevitruft-of cultivated - 
plain, The reſt of the county affords only 


narrow dells and glens of fertility amidſt te 


dreary hills and extended waſtes. - So large 
is the proportion. of theſe trafts, that- three 
ſourths of the whole county are ſuppoſed 
to lie uncultivated. Neither are its mineral 


treaſures conſiderable. Itwants-eoals; and © 


the metallic ores it contains either lie fo _ 
deep, or are ſo remotely ſituated, as not to 
be worth. working. It abounds in ſlate of 
the fineſt quality lity, large quantities of which N 
are export r ee 


Of the cultivated land, a a ſmall proportion 8 


is devoted to the raiſing of corn (oats and 
barley); the reſt is employed for paſture + 
and hay, Matly Scotch cattle are fattened — 
here, and a great number of milch cows are 
kept, which ſupply the London markets 
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with a large quantity of excellent butter in 
erkins. The maunmins fred great focks of 


ſheep, and many black cattle. Numbers oſ 


geeſe are bred ion the moors, and afford an 
article of exportation. Ihe Weſtmareland 
hams are in conſiderable eſteem, and form 
one of the exports of the county. e 
The moſt extenſive lake in England, 
Winander Neri, les between this county and 
Lancaſhire. It is remarkable, as well for its 


beauty, as for the fine char it produces; a 
fiſh only found in this iſland in ſome, lakes 


of. theſe parts, and in a few Welſh lakes. oF 
North of this are lofty mountains in, which, 
eagles. breed, communicating. with thoſe in 
Cumberland; then ſuęceeds the large lake 
of Ulles-water, between the two counties; 
to the ſouth of which lie other lakes, in the 
foreſt of Martindale, where the red deer are 
ſtill found in a wild ſtate. Out of Ulles- 
lake flows: the Eymot, which, in its courſo 
to join the Eden, forms the boundary of the 
county for ſome ſpace. It receives the 
Lowther, which riſes. out of the lake called 
Braga water, 


The 
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The Eden, already mentioned as the prin- 
cipal river of Cumberland, has its ſource in 
the wildeſt part of this county, on the 


borders of Yotkſhire ; and in its courſe 


waſhes the town of Appleby. Other ſtreams 
join it from the eaſtern angle of Weſtmore- 
land, which chieffy conſiſts of the “ wintry 
waſte” of Stanemore, a region of moſt ſavage 
aſpect, winch: has been deſcribed both in 
poety and romance. 0 22180] 
Not far from the ſource of the Eden i is 
that of the Lon or Lune, a beautiful river, 
flowing - ſouthwards along the borders: of 
Weſtmoreland - and Vorkſhire, by Kirkby 
Lonſdale, below which 1 it leaves Rs n 
for Lanèaſſiire. „ fo ee 
Another ſtream, whoſe abate: courſe - is 
in this county, is the Kan, or Ken, which 
flows by Kendal, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſandy waſh of Lancaſhire. It has a 
cataract near its mouth, which renders it 
incapable of navigation; ſo that the village 


of Milthrop, ſituated on a little creek near 


the Ken's mouth, is the only port of this 


county; 
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county; nor is it capable of receiving 
more than very ſmall veſſels. From hence 
are exported the fine Weſtmoreland ſlates 
to Liverpool, London, Hull, and other 
The county town of Appleby is an in- 
conſiderable place, though fituated in the 
maſt fertile part of Weſtmoreland. It 
has the principal corn market of theſe 
parts. 
The only commercial town of the coun- 
| ty is Kendal, long noted for its woollen 
# manufactories, Which , it fill ſupports with 
vigour, notwithſtanding its diſadvantage of 
_ poſſeſſing no water=carriage ; ſuch. are the 
effects of active induſtry and frupality, 
Large quantities of woel from Leiceſter- 
ſhire and Durham are here wrought into 
woven and knit ſtockings, which are chiefly 
fent to London in Waggons. The coarſe 
wool of Weſtmoreland is wrought into a 
thick ſtuff called cortons, which are princi- 
pally ſent to Glaſgow, and exported for 
the clothing of the negroes, or uſed for 
ſailors! 
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failors' jackets, 


There is alſo a manufac- 


tory of linſey-woolſey, for home conſump- 


tion; the, wool for which comes from the 


neighbouring counties and Scotland, The 


ETFs 


tanning bylineſs aſh n man . 
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913 + LAN SHIRE. 0:4 o 
55 u TOR. 
Tung cum bounded on the adi by 5 

Weſtmoreland and a part of. 28858 

on the eaſt by Yorkſhire, on the we by 

the iriſh ſea, and on the ſouth by Cheſhire,” \ © 

is irregularly ſhaped, and rev arkable for N. J 

having a conſiderable diſtrict enti 8 

df \che 15 


4 


*. 4 


tached from the reſt, acroſs an arm 
ſea. Its greateſt length (excluſive of᷑ this 

detached part) is about ſixty miles; its 

greateſt breadth, which is at its babe 
end, about forty-five, Mos, \ 5 
In this extent is comp 8 
ſoil and face of country; PR | 
this county is one of thoſe which 
leaſt favoured by nature; a proof of which 
is the ancient thinneſs 4 its 
ſhewn by the very fmall number f pariſhes 
into which it waz divided. | 
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mantic character of the adjacent counties. 
It is a wild and rugged region, ſtored with 
quantities of iron- ore and ſlate, and covered 
with a growth of underwood, which is cut 
down in ſucceſſion, and made into charcoal. 
ſor the uſe of the iron furnaces. A con- 
ſiderable lake, Coniſtonc meer, lies, in, this 
tract, which yields char as well as che neigh- 
bouring Winander. Near the ſea, and in 
the vicinity of the ancient abbey. of Furneſs, 
the land is tolerably fertile. The long and 
narrow ile of Malney forms its bulwark 
againſt the waves of the Iriſh ſea. The 
port of this diſtrict is at Ulverſtgne,. ſituated 
on a ſhallow. arm of the ſea, into which the 
Leven and other ſtreams enter. This arm, 
as well as the broad eſtuary ſeparating, E ur- 
neſs from the reff.« of Lancaſhire, is con- 
tinually croſſed byrhorſes and carriages. at 
low © water, though, not Not 1 
danger. | : 

The main part af, the. county may do EY 
vided into two. unequal portions, che ſmaller 
lying between the borders of Weſtmoreland 

| and 
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and the Ribble, the larger between the 


Ribble and the Merſey. 


In the firſt of theſe, the banks of the 
Lon or Lune, which comes down from Weſt- 


moreland, and enters the ſea below Lan- 


caſter, are beautiſul and romantic. The 
country about Garſtang breeds a fine race 
of horned cattle, reckoned as perfect in their 
form as any in England. The tract be- 
tween the road from henee to Preſton, and 


the ſea, called the Hd or Field, is flat, and 
produces large quantities of oats. Through 
this runs the river Vier, or Wyre, the 
mouth of which is below Poulton. Near 
that town is Blackpocy, à village on the coaſt 
much reſorted to for ſea bathing. The 
eaſtern part of this portion, compriſing the 
old foreſts of Wierſdale and Bowland, is 
mountainous and generally barren. ; 
The Ribble, entering the county from 
Yorkſhire at Clithero, and, after paſſing by 
Preſton, diſcharging itſelf by a broad ſandy 
outlet, flows through a vale of great fertility 
and beauty. Of the large tract between 
this 
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this river and the Merſey all the ſouthern 
part is flat, quite from the fea to the com- 
mencement of the ridge called Blachiſtan- 
edge, ſeparating this county from Yorkſhire. 
Much of this is a fertile country, though 
occaſionally deformed by the black turf 
bogs, here called moſſes; ſome of which 
are of large extent, and abſolutely impaſſable 
in wet ſeaſons. - In the north-eaſtern part 
of this diviſion are ſome lofty hills, among 
which the moſt noted is Pend/e-hill, The 
remaining part is varied with hill, dale, and 
moor. 

The boundary river, the Marky, after re · 
ceiving above Stockport the Tame, (which 
takes up the boundary where the Merſey 
leaves it) and ſomewhat lower, the Irwell, 
bringing down a conflux of other ſtreams 
from Manchefter, winds through a tract of 
rich meadows ; and, after paſſing Warring- 
ton, ſoon dilates into a wide fandy eſtuary, 
which, contracting again, reaches the ſea de» 


low Liverpool. 
Such is the general face of this caunty, 


the 
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the natural products of which are of little 
conſequence, except the coal and turf, with 
which its ſouthern” parts abound. For a 
corn country it is little adapted, not only in 
many parts from the nature of its ſoil, but 
from the remarkable wetneſs of its climate, 
occaſioned by the frequent clouds which, in 
their paſſage from the weſtern ſea, are here 
firſt ſtopped by the inland ridge of hills. 
The grain principally cultivated is oats; but 
the whole growth of corn is ſuppoſed not 
to exceed a three month's conſumption of 


the inhabitants. The land is, however, 


found to be ſingularly fitted to the growth 
of potatoes, that uſeful root, which forms 


the' beſt ſubſtitute for corn, and yields a 


greater increaſe than almoſt any other 
nutritious vegetable. A conſiderable quantity 
of cheeſe, and ſome of excellent W 
made in the county. 

All the rivers of dane e afford cal 
mon; and the Merſey is viſited by annual 
ſhoals of ſmelts, here called 1 of re- 
——— ſize and flavour. 


* 
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As à commercial and manufacturing 
county, this: has diſtinguiſhed itſelf, eſpe- 
cially of late years, beyond any other in the 
kingdom. Two larger and more flouriſh+ 
ing towns than any other ſingle county poſ- 
ſeſſes, Mancheſter and Liverpogl are mu- 
tual aids to each arher n ichs acquiſition of 
wealth. 

Manc beſter, whinh 5 r long noted- 
for various branches of the linen, ſilk, and 
cotton manufactory ; Is now principally con- 
ſpicuous as the centre of the cotton trade, 
an immenſe buſineſs, extending in ſome or 
other of its operations from Furneſs (where 
great cotton ſpinning mills have been eſta- 
from Halifax to Liverpool, eaft and weſt. 
The labours of a very populous neighbour- 
hood are collected at Manchefter; 'whence- 
they are ſent to London, Liverpool, Hull,” | 


and other places. Theſe conſiſt of a great 


variety of cotton and mixed goods, fitted 
for all ſorts of markets, both at home or 
abroad, ſpreading over great part of Europe, 

| I America, 
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America, and the coaſt of Guinea, and 
bringing back vaſt profits to this country; 
The raw material is principally imported at 
Liverpool and | Lancaſter ; but is 'occa- 
fionally brought from London and other 
ports. The manufacture of tapes and other 
ſmall wares, of ſilk goods and of hats, is 
alſo carried on at Mancheſter; from which 
various ſources of wealth it has attained 
greater opulence than almoſt any of the 
trading towns in England. Its buildings, 
eſpecially the more modern ones, are on 
proportional ſcale of ſize and elegance. 
Liverpool, ſttuated at the great inlet of 
this part of the county, by means of che 
Merſey and its communicating rivers and 
canals, has grown in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of interior wealth and population, ſo as 
at length to have become, with reſpect to ex- 
tent of commerce, undoubtedly the ſecond 
port in the kingdom. Its harbour is arti- 
ficial, conſiſting of large docks formed in 
the town, and communicating with the 
river Merſey. The entrance of this river 
is 


TG = . 
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is dangerous, though every direction is 
given to render it more ſecure. The trade 
of Liverpool is very general; but it is to be 
lamented that one of its principal branches 
is the inhuman traffic for ſlaves on the coaſt 
of Guinea, to ſupply the Weſt India iſlands, 
from whence in return great quantities of 
ſugar, cotton, and other products are im- 
ported. The American, Baltic, and Portu- 
gal branches are alſo conſiderable; and the 
communication with Ireland is very exten- 
ſive, Several ſhips are alſo ſent to the 
Greenland fiſhery ; and there is a great 
coaſting trade for corn and other commodi- 
ties. Liverpool communicates, by means 
of the Merſey, with Warrington, and with a 
canal called the Sankey canal, running to 
ſome coal-pits and other works a little way 
up the country; by means of the Irwell, 
and alſo the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, 
with Mancheſter ; by means of the Weever, 
with the Cheſhire ſalt works; and, by 
means of the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, 
with the Staffordſhire and all its communi- 
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cations, A vaſt deſign is alſo in part exe- 
cuted, of cutting a, canal from Liverpool 
quite to Leeds in Yorkſhire, | 
Moſt of the other towns in this county 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular branch 
G | 
Lancafter, the capital, is a well- built ah 
populous town, having a port for veſſels of | 
moderate burthen, and carrying on a conſi- 
derable foreign trade, . eſpecially to the Weſt | 
Indies. It is noted for the making of ma- l 
hogany cabinet ware. { 


Preſton, which participates andy | in a ſmall E 
degree in the manufactures of. the. county, n 
is a handſome place, inhabited by many fa- 
milies of gentry, invited by its beautiful. ei 
ſituation. It has been the ſcene of various pr 
actions in our civil wars, particularly in the ar 
rebellion of 1715. al 

Kirkham, in the Fild, has a conſiderable 
manufactory of ſail-cloth. h re 

At Wigan, the ſtrongeſt checks are made, on 
and other articles of linen and cotton manu- 
ſacture. That moſt elegant ſpecies. of coal, H; 


8 | called 
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called Cannel, is found in plenty and great 
perfection in its neighbourhood. Its ſmall 
ſtream, the Douglas, is made navigable to the 
Ribble; and it is joined ut a ua N 


Liverpool. 


Warrington, the great eee 
north-weſt, has a large manufactory of ſail- 
cloth, which eontributes much to the ſup- 
ply of the royal navy; and alſo of facking. 
Glaſs-houſes and copper- ſmelting works are 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed here (the latter at pre- 
ſent diſuſed) ; and many hands are employ- 
ed in pin- making. The cotton trade is 
now gaining ground in this place. 

Bolton, ſituated amidſt dreary moors, has 
enriched itſelf by the fuſtian and counter- 
pane branches of manufacture. Dimities 
and muſlins are alſo made here in ä 
able quantities. 

Blackburn, to the north ef it, ſtill more 
remote from the centre of buſineſs, carries 
on a vaſt trade in calicoes for printing. 

About Burnley ſnallaons are made for the 


Halifax market. 
„ Rochdale, 
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Rochdale, at the foot of the Yorkſhire 
hills, has a flouriſhing manufactory of bays, 
ſerges, and other woollen goods. 

Part of theſe are exported or ſent to Lon- 
don by the Yorkſhire merchants; but con- 
ſiderable quantities are ſent directly to 
Portugal by the Rochdale merchants, This 
town has got moſt of the trade from 
Bocking and other places in Eſſex. Its ma- 
nufactures extend eight or ten miles north of 
the town. 

Oldham, though no market town, is be- 
come extremely populous. Being ſituated 


among the hills that produce the beſt coals, 


a large manufactory of hats hag been eſta- 
tabliſhed there. It alſo ſhares in the Man- 
cheſter manufactures. 

Beſides all theſe branches there are in 
various parts, conſiderable works in iron 
and ſteel, particularly of the beſt files in 
England; nails, locks, and hinges; watch- 
tools and movements. Theſe are ſavoured 
by the uncommon plenty of coals of almoſt 
every kind in this county, This circum- 

ſtance 
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ſtance too has occaſioned the eſtabliſhment, 
near Preſcot, of a patent manufactory of caſt 
plate glaſs, after the French manner; the 
only one in the kingdom. 

The Duke of Bridgewater, began his mag- 
vilicent plans by the canal from his coal- 
pits to Mancheſter. Its head, is at Monſr, 
where tunnels are driven a val}; way under 
ground, beneath the bottom of the coal- -Pits, 
from which boats, are loaded, This canal 
is carried by a noble aqueduct acroſs the 


| navigable river. Irwell, and afterwards joins 
the principal one in, Cheſhire. 


A number of other canals bave lately 
been planned, and are at this time carrying 
on, by which a mutual communication will 
be eſtabliſned between Mancheſter and all 
the neighbouring manufacturing towns, and 
alſo with Yorkſhire, 
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Tuts — eininginti2a in its WE 
by the twö Herbs whick pfvjeft to the eaſt 
and weſt of its northern ſide, is bounded on 


the north by the rivers Merſey and Tarte: | 


which epartte it from Tancaſhire;” and by a 
ſmall point f Vorkſhire ; on the eaſt, By 
the Cölirties f Derby and Stafford, the 
limits Or with are marked for e molt 
part by hills and ſtreams; on the ſouth by 
Shropſhire and à detached pary'of Flint- 
ſhire; and on the welt by 'Penbighthire, 
Flintſhire, and the eſtwary of the Dee. Its 
length is thirty miles; qts extreme breadth, 
from horn to horn, almoſ Wk but _acroſ 
its middle pare. not forty.” \- N 
- Cheſhire is in general a fa country. Its 
moſt hilly part id towards the \caſtern border, 
where are ſome - conſiderable © \ .eminences, 
forming a chain with the Derbythire, and 
Staffordſhire lil. "A N ridge of 
| high 
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bigh ground alſo croſſes ir from north co 
ſouth on the weſtern' ſide, beginning With a 
bold Promontory, overlooking the Merſey 
near Frodſham; then croſſing that lurge 
tract of heath called Delamero org; appeur- 
| ing again in the inſulated rock” f Been, 
crowned with the ruins of its ſtrong caſtle; 
and ceaſing in the wooded - Braxton hills near 
Malpas. The reſt of 'the county is neatly 
level: its ſoil in any parts light and Tandy, 
with much ted grit rock, on which almoſt 
all the towns and villages are built; in 
others ſtiff elay; with an inter mixture of 
uncultivated moſs and heath. Tet the pro- 
portion of waſte ground to the cultivated on 
the whole is net eſtimated at above one 
eleventh. Several ſmall lakes, called Meres, 
are de . mand in the "northern 
parts. 

The rivers in "this: county e gilt, the 
Dee, a ſtream held in great veneration by 
our 'Britiſh anceſtors. It has its riſe, and 
the principal part of its courſe, in Wales, 
and only viſits the weſtern border of Cheſhire, 

to 
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to which it ſerves for ſome ſpace as a, bouns 
dary; then ' croſſing} over to the city of 
Cheſter, it flows from thence to the ſea, 
making a broad ſandy eſtuary, which ſe- 
parates this county from Flintſhire. By 
embankments here made, much land has 
been gained from the tide, and a narrow, 
but deeper channel, fitter for navigation, 
has been formed from Cheſter half way to 
the ſea. The Dee is navigable from near 
Elleſmere, in Shropſhire, to Cheſter ; but, 
at this city, the continuity of the navigation 
is broken by a ledge of rocks running acroſs 
the bed of the river, and cauſing a fort .of 
caſcade. 

The Weever * in the northern part of 
Shropſhire, and, after running acroſs | the 
middle of Cheſhire, and receiving the Dana 
from the eaſt, empties into the eſtuary. of 
the Merſey. It is navigable to Winsford, 
ſome miles above Northwich. 

The Merſey itſelf belongs more to this 
county than to Lancaſhire, ſince it riſes 
juſt within Yorkſhire; and, coaſting firſt 

| along 
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along the ſouthern ſide of the eaſtern horn 
of Cheſhire, then croſſes it, and reaches 
Lancaſhire only above Stockport. 
Two commodities render Cheſhire par- 
ticularly. famous, its ſalt and its cheeſe. : k 
The. ſalt-works are at the three towns 
called Wyches, viz. Namptwich, Middlewich, 
and Northwich, and at Winsford and ſome 
other places. At moſt of. theſe brine is 
pumped up from ſprings which contain the 
ſalt diſſolved in the bowels of the. earth, 
and which is procured from the brine again 
by boiling. At Northwich vaſt pits of ſold 
falt rock have been dug to a great depth, 
from which immenſe quantities are raiſed, 
partly to be purified on the ſpot by re-diſ- 
ſolving and boiling, and partly to be ex- 
ported in its crude ſtate. Moſt of the latter 
goes to Liverpool by means of the river 
Weever; and the plenty and cheapneſs of 
this commodity has been a principal cauſe 
of the great foreign commerce of that port. 
The clear annual duty received by govern- 
ment for Cheſhire ſalt amounts to 200, oool. 
The 
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The cheeſe of this county is noted for its 
mellowneſs and rich flavour; and great 
quantities of it are conſumed in various 
parts of England and Scotland, as well as 
exported abroad. About three fourths of 
the land in Cheſhire is ſuppoſed to be ipaf- 
tured or mown ; and the graſs, except what 
is eaten by horſes, is chiefly conſumed by 
milking cows, as few cattle are fattened here. 
The farmers are leſs attentive to the beauty 
of their cows than in many other parts, 
the milk being the great object: and they 
keep them to a great age. More calves are 
fed in Cheſhire, during the months of March 
and April, than in any other part of Eng- 
land; but the veal is killed very young, as 
the milk cannot be long ſpared. The 
dairies are ſcattered over the whole county; 
but the principal are about Namptwich, and 
the tract between the Dane and Weever, 
where the ſoil is moſt clayey. The cheeſe 
is chiefly ſold to London; but a good deal 
goes to Liverpool and the counties to the 
. north. n ; | 7 
The 
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The chief manures of this county are 
marl and lime; the latter moſtly gotten on 
the eaſtern ſide, Coals are in conſiderable 
plenty in the north-eaſt ; and ſome are alſo 
dug in the hundred of Wirral, or that pe- 
ninſula which lies between the Dee and 
Merſey, whence they are ſent to Cheſter. 
The midſt of the county is principally ſup- 
plied from Lancaſhire. Stone quarries are 
frequent in the hilly parts. There are fem 
conſiderable woods in Cheſhire, but timber 
abounds in the hedge rows, and eſpecialhy oak, 
the bark of which is a valuable object. on 
account of the m tanneries eſtabliſhed i in 
the county. 

The great canal of * duke of Bridge- 
water has its principal. courfe in Cheſhire, 
entering the county from Mancheſter by 
croſſing the Merſey, and then running paral- 
le] to it, till it falls into that river at Run- 
corn. With this the grand canal commu- 
nicates which joins the Trent and Merſey, 
and is called the Staffordſhire. This laſt 
canal croſſes Cheſhire, paſſing by Northwich 

and 
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and Middlewich. There is beſides, another 
canal from Cheſter to Namptwich, intended 
to promote the commerce of that city by 
giving it the advantage of an exportation of 
ſalt; but it has failed in its effect. * 
The capital of the county, Cheſter, is an 
ancient city of moderate ſize. Its main 
ſtreets have a peculiarity of conſtruction not 
found in any other town. They are hol- 
lowed out in the rock to the depth of one 
ſtory beneath the level of the ground on 
each ſide; and the houſes have à ſort of 
covered portico running on from houſe to 
houſe and ſtreet to ſtreet, level with the 
ground at the back, but one ſtory above 
the ſtreet. They are called rows, and afford 
a ſheltered walk for the foot paſſengers. 
Beneath them are ſhops and warehouſes on 
the level of the ſtreet. Cheſter has a ſmall 
ſhare of foreign commerce by means of its 
port; and its two annual fairs are ſome of. 
the moſt noted in England, eſpecially for 
the ſale of Iriſh linen. It has a manufactory 
of — ; and a conſiderable traffic of 
3 ſhop-goods 
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op- goods into North Wales. It is, how- 
ever, chiefly diſtinguiſhed as the reſidence of 
many families of gentry from the county, 
and from Wales. 

Of the other towns, Stdckport | is now the 
moſt flouriſhing, on account of its partici- 
pating largely in the cotton manufactures. 
Theſe have cauſed its former buſineſs of 
making checks, hats, and buttons, 'to de- 
cline. It has a great market for cheeſe and 
oatmeal, 

Macclesfield and Congleton have large mills 
for the winding of ſilk. At the latter 
ribbons are made for the Coventry manu- 
facturers: at the former is a conſiderable 
manufactory of mohair buttons. 

Knutsford was formerly diſtinguiſhed for 
a manufactory of thread, but it is almoſt 
extinct, 

In all the above-mentioned towns the 
ancient branches of buſineſs are declin- 
ing, and newly- erected cotton-works are 
riſing upon their ruins. This flouriſhing 
branch of manufacture ſeems now extend- 
ing 
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ing through Cheſhire, as it has dane over 
Lancaſhire. | 

The village of Parkgate near the —_ 
of the Dee is well known as a; place of 
tranſit between this kingdom and. Ireland, 
though leſs uſed ſince the eſtabliſhment. of 
regular carriages through Wales to Holy- 
head. Parkgate is alſo 3 for ſea· 
bathing. | 
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SHROPSHIRE, or the county of Salop, is 
bounded on the north by Cheſhire, the de- 
tached part of Flintſhire, and a corner of 
Denbighſhire; on the weſt by the latter 
county; and thoſe of Montgomery and Rad- 
nor; on the ſouth hy Herefordſhire" and 
Worceſterſhi ind on the eaſt by Stafford- 
ſhire, It is of) roundiſh figure, with many 
indentations, 4 projections. Its greateſt 
length 1s about uy miles; and breadth *. 
forty. 10 
Shropſhire is divide into two nearly 
equal parts by the Severn. Of theſe the 
ſouthern portion, which was - anciently a 
part of Wales, partakes of the mountainous 
character of that region; ; eſpecially the 
ſouth-weſtern angle. In the northern por- 
tion there 1 is a conſiderable part fat, though 
it is not without high hills, particular on. 

— The noted — 
tain, 
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tain, the Mretin, is in this diviſion, not far 


from the centre of the county. 

The Severn enters Shropſhire Juſt at its 
conflux with the Yyrnyw, or Wirnew, on the 
weſtern fide, and takes its courſe to the ſouth- 
eaft, winding beautifully through deep ro- 
mantic vallies, finely wooded. '' On the 
northern ſide it receives the Tern, a con- 
ſiderable ſtream, augmented by the Roden ; 
on the ſouthern it is fed by ſeveral ſmall 
rills. The Severn is navigable in its whole 
courſe through this county, thereby afford- 
ing a great convenience for the tranſport of 
its commodities. Its banks, which are often 
overflowed, produce large crops of hay. 
The rivers of the ſouthern 'part chiefly fall 
into the Teud, which joins the Severn in 
Worceſterſhire. _ 

Shropſhire has a great variety of ſoil, 
but in general is well cultivated, producing 
large quantities of grain of all ſorts, much 
of which is ſent down the Severn for export- 
ation. Its level parts feed many cattle ; and 


much of the cheeſe ſold under the name of 
Cheſhire 
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Cheſhire 1 18 made i in this county. The ſheep,, 
of its hilly: tracts afford a fine wool, which, 
18 employed in the manufaQorigs of r the Veſts, 
there being none of any, ee in, 
Shropſhire.” jo The. neighboucho of, the. 
Wrekin and Bridgenorth, and char of Clunn, 
in the ſouth-weſtern corner, are reckoned to 
yield wool equal to that of Lemſter. Some 
hops are grown, 0 * Kae 
border. 0 Ss (1 | 
The mineral radu ol mis n ary 
conſiderable, conſiſting of lead, iron, lime-, 
ſtone, freeſtone, pipe clay, and coals. The, 
iron works, of Culebrook-Dale on the banks 
of the Severn, are ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
conſiderable in England. The neighbours; , 
ing hills ſupply both ore and coal, as well 
as limeſtone, in great quantities; and every 
part of the proceſs, from digging the ore to 
the laſt finiſh, of the manufacture, i is per- 
formed on the ſpot. “ Colebrook-Dale 
* (ſays Mr. Young) is a winding glen, be- 
© tween two immenſe hills, which break 
into various forms, being all thickly co- 
G 2 te vered 
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wely made 6f"daff iron, which bas been 
lately throw over the Severm gives theſe! 
ſcenes a ſtill nearer reſemblance to the ideas 
in romance. There is alſd in the Dale a 
remarkable ſpring of fofil tar, or petroleum, 
which has yielded a vat quantity of that 
ſubſtance, büt it is now mich diminiſiedy. 
pager re eg omg 
beet erde inge Dale, ! 
The capital of this a be 
beautifully firuared in a petiittfula formed 
A the Severn, is a very reſpectable ancient 3 
town, inhabited by many families of geritty, 
and cating on no inconliderable com- 
metce. It is the chief mart for à coarſe” 
kind of wovllea' cloch made in Montgo- 


meryſhire,. 
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* 8. Welſh-webs, which are 
_ up in the country and dreſſed here, 
whence they are. ſent for exportation prin- 
cipally to America and Flanders, ..Much gf 
che Welſh flannel is alſo bought at Wellh- 
pool by che drapers of this place, Shrewſ- 
bury is famous for the making of excellent 
brawn, which is ſent to various parts of the 
kingdom. A newly planned canal from 
hence to the Dee and Merſey, may be ex- 
pected to increaſe its traffic. 

Cloſe to this town was fought in 1400 
the bloody battle between king Henry IV. 
and the malcontents under Henry Percy, 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, in which the latter was 
defeated and ſlain. 

Bridgenorth is a pretty confiderabile town, 
with one of the firſt fairs in the kingdom for 
hops, clover ſeed, and Welſh flannels, 

At Ofweftry, a market town in the north- 
weſt, conſiderable quantities of the * 
woollens are ſold. 

Elleſmere is ſituated upon an eminence, 
a. a * fine view. It 
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takes its name from 4 large mert; and tiefe 
are others f in its neigkbourhobd. qu 14,4504 
Ludlow; om the border of Hefrefordſhire, 
* cated: for the remains of its magni- 
ficent caſtle : The wobdec and romantic 
ſecnery ardunll it ſuggeſted che Geſeriptzom 
in Miltots incemparable *Ma/qiie' of: Come, 
Which Was firft repreſented in it, an 
Jubiced by the” bg 2 815 
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ireular, form, . Jr its circumference i is made 
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The fertility and pleaſantneſs of this 


county ate greatly owing to the fine rivers 
by which it is watered. Of theſe the prin, 


cipal is the Wye, which, entering on the 


weſtern fide, almaſt croſſes the county 


meandering to the ſouth-eaſt, when, tum 2 


ing directly ſouth, it reaches the 
of Glouceſterſhire, and then dining 2 
ward arrives at the borders of Monmouth. 


ſhire. The romantic beauties of the Wye, | 


which flows in a deep bed between lofty 


rocks clothed with hanging woods, and herb 
and there crawned with ruined caſtles, have 


employed the deſcriptive powers of the pen 
and pencil, and frequently engage the 


curioſity of travellers. 


4 


The La, a conſiderable ſtream, riſing n 


the north-weſt, on the confines of Radnor, 


and receiving many rivulets from the north 
and eaſt, falls into the Wye a little below m 
Hereford, and compels i it to' take its burn. 
ward direction. 


The lu Afi aitenly Ahe 
| tioned. 


after flowing acroſs great part of this coitith, | 
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tioned u forming: che limit on the Mon 
mouthſhire border, ſptings from the Hav- 
perior l the Guida wah, gone on to 
join the Mye at the town of Monmouth, . 
The northern extremity of the — 
juſt croſſed ĩn two plates hy the T. 
Iwo products render Herefordſhire pe- 
ticularly famous its cyder and its. wool. | 

The apples producing the cyder grow-in 
greater abundance here than ia any other 


county, being plemiful even in the hedge Who 


rows, Of theſe are yarjous kinds, yielding 
liquors of different ſtrength and qualities, 
The Styer 'cyder is remarkable ſor a ſtrength 
and body unuſua} 10 my liquor, e 
yery well. 
"The fherp of Herafanitbire are fall, af 
fording a fine ſilky wool, in quality approach- = 
ing to the Spaniſh, The Lemſter wool has 
long been famous, as well as chat from the 
diſtrict called irchinfield, near Roſs. Dyer, 
ſpeaking of the light dry foils fitteſt for the 
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| breeding of ſheep, particularizes'moge Macs 
in this county than in any other The lines 
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* FFtom a green hillock; Ger her loſty elme : 


And Lemſer's brookx tract, and airy Croft. 2 1) .;/ 1 


And ſuch Harleian Daus ſvelling tark, G 
Wayved as the billows of a rolling ſea; 


And Shobden for its lofty t terrace ce fam'd, CREE 107 
"qv hich; from a mowntain's ridge; elate wo, 


And gift with all Siluria, ſees around DIN 
Fun un 
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* le ghait of ms kütt county is nut 
geſs excellent than its other Products. The 


Wheat of its vales, and barley of ies high 
grounds, are equal to the beſt in England. 
The proportion of land under the/plobgh.is | 


eſtimated at two thirds of the'whole; Many 
hops are grown, eſpecially" in the woodland 


Parts. The waſte ground is a ſmall Portion 
of the county. The principal ow PRO 


he on ba of the Black Mountais. 
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E 1 n err. ey 
As the employments of agriculture are 
ſo ſucceſsfully followed here, it cannot be 
expected that the mhablitants ſhoüſd turn 
their induſtry to manufactures. The towns 
of Hereforuſhire are. therefore *Inconhider- 
able. n aun pitt! owning - 
Its capttal) the city of Nur fer, Bk . 
cen NN Place,” With 7 large Cachedral 
in danger of Tecdy rum. It de Ae. 
faQture of gloves. ann 
Nhl is "chiefly remarkable for its {alin 
$61 "Fin, Abr for the\appellation it! has given 
I of the Mien of Rr to one of its towfſmen, 
5 Mr. John Kyrle, fe” benevolence” and 


8 public pirit Pope bas o finely celebrated. 
8 It is the centre of dhe principal barley 
1 cbüntt r 231 Ell. „ Iifs een 4 
v4 Fuuminſter, or Liſir, his already been 
by mentioned for its wool; and its märket is 
2 alſo of hote for che fineſt wheat; ab ß 
q in its Helghbourhobd is for malt liquor. 

. | Ledbury, near the” Malvern ba Has a 
40 in the docking trade, 5 
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The rer Uſk;; divides Manmouthſliire 
It abouids in liheſtonc, which is burt on 
| the ſpot fot the general manure of the 
country. The (miller weſtern part is 
mountainous, and, in great part, unfavour- 
able for cultivation, hence it is devoted to 
the | feeding of ſheep:: It has ſeveral long 
narrow vallies, "watered by i ſtreams which 
flow into the Briſtol channel. | uud nt i 
The principal towns: of this county are 
ee the banks of _ Wee _ 
Uſko bns &% 2 30 Dies" BY, 

Monmouth, te "county" Pans lis in an 
angle between the Wye and Mynnom. It 
is large and handſbrme, and carries on a trade 
with Briſtol by means of the Wye, which 
ſerves for the exportation of the products f 
the country, and the importation of foreign 
articles. Here was born the warkke king 
Henry V. who bore the name of Henry of 
Mona ee 3 43 h of 
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Lower down 1 


Niuteru- alley, and the caſtle of Chepſtow 
form objects highly pictureſque, amid:>the 
Wide beauties of this traftt Nea inder 

- arg iroti works, :aflwhithore in; ſmelti 


e The ton of Chej/tow-hiis a tolerable 
portꝭ rat which the ide, ruſning up hm 
the broad niquth of the Scverni riſes ti 
very bxtrabrdinary height. Chepſtow! carl 


Jacent country. nE foflind 31 onni wall 
On che Ald art) threeotdwns of great lan- 
tiquity, chough nf little conſequences 


Abergavenny, Caerwyſke, or Uſte, and Cut 


ten)? whe, 2 of theſe Has à traffic in 
n na Sy V7 23 £59935d age 
Fe near the-mouth! ol the river bat 
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made Dong i De 22 ict a 
Both the Uk and. che Wye are well 
ſtock ed with fiſh; particularly fine ſalßmon. 
The Avon, a river which empties itſelf 
into the Uſk at — turns ſeveral mill 
wok for 
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ries on a conſiderable trade with the cireuma 
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n therm e 
ſor the working of iron rs which are 
uſed in a manufactory of japanned ware 
(now e Pvutyl pb on its 
banks. 

Oder 0 oy Wofür do- a 
ticing are the narrow” Rqueſtered” Pale of 
Fvias; beneath the? Hattere Chill formerly 
the Wellzadäpted fte 26f 4" monaſtery" A 
the 'Tulhs dfb Nygſund ciſtigua fortteſꝭ of 
great Atrength, ſc. late a the ume ref 
Charles Irin whoſe fibbur iti held dag! 


under the Marquis 6f-W ofceſter, to f 


very end of the ctyil ward n25939d borewunt 


+1; bas band no sch no cwuitrdisd Io 
5791015 u i390 33 no dico sat. 10 388, 
ani box Kot to pf s dot 
elit Pom sch Yo 200 21 125091 01 
1939 68 : Bag ni evnmroo Sideooigs 
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37 t 21143209 Wildon Thi ah 10 2385} 
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Ano £13309 1860 Ks Ein to 
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. te 
| Tr OR north by 
Yorkſhire, and, Lincalaſhice z on the. eaſk 
by che latter county on the ſouth hy Lei 
geſterſhire; and on the waſt hy Nerbyſhirey 
is, of the  figurs' of, 2 long oyal, with ity 
narroweſt end tawards.the north. Ir greateſt 
length | is near fiſty miles; its grant 
breadth above twenty. Being happily 
 fituated between he mountainoys county 
of Derbyſhire on the one hand and the 
flat of Lincolnſhire on the other, it enjoys 
ſuch a temperature of | ſoil and climate, as 
to render it one of the moſt fertile and 
agreeable counties in England: an evidence 
of which is the uncommon number of - 
feats of the firſt nobility contained in it. ? 
The glory of this county is its noble river 
the Trent ; which, after croſſing the counties 
of Stafford and Derby, enters Nottingham- 
ſhire at its ſouth-weſtern extremity, and 
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then > eto 0 6liquely to mie alt, 


n e Whole” eaten ſide, to- 
tre\nortt __— the otndary be⸗ 
y I I chat bf © Lincoln, ; 


? } =. 2 v7 4 4 3 
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| parts 
fil Sk y Heer e to form 
the Lale, rivet- Which joins the Trent at 
he north-x Ws gh of Nottinghamſtiire. 
The) Cheſterkeld canal cteſſes the mirtheth 
extremity” 1 th cou 7; d enters 
Trent near the mode ol the M. Pape . 
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cron 
other. A fiatrow ſtripe on the Detbyſhi * 
border, "ſiretcting\as fat ſourh' as: e t 


* giftridts, pretty diſtin" 


Nodtinghaiity is the” lineſtove and 884d Bi. 
: e „„ * 
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_ 'Ehe next is a much broader 


— the ancient ropal foreſt af dl 
 pularly known as the feeng of many fabulow 
adyeatures of the noted outlaw Robin Hool 
and his companions. Much of this lies, in 
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\ trict. 


This is chiefly ;arable, and contains 


ſtripe, running quite up to the northern. ex- 
FEA. of, the cqunty, compoſed chiefly, gf 
and and gravel. This. includes the 2 


a waſte ſtate, wu. but ſmall remains of the 
woods with which it was formerly covered. 


A conſiderable quantity of the, land bas 


however been encloſed and brought into 


 . cultivation, - and ſeyeral . large. parks haye 

been taken out of it by grants from the 
crown, Which are brought. into tillage: or 
covered with. flouriſhing plantations. The 
turnip huthandry has been. introduced, with 


Wires. ſucceſs upon the. ſoreſt encloſures, 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE: 1156 
tent, is the clay diſtrict, rłaching froth he 
former quite to the banks: of the Trent dt 
the northern eri of the county bur lead ig 
an intermediate ſpace at whe” müde and 
ſouthern Point. A patch ef che clay diff 
trict alſo” appears beydnid the Trent at the 
very foathern extremiry of the county. Of 
this ah. een eee hens 
grown oe Kedfved; — abe -pigeons 
are ſuppoſtd to be kept in this diftri than 
any where beſides in England. The Trent 
bank land forms ansther diſtrict, fpreading 
on each ſide the river from its entrance out 
of Leiceſterſhire to the part where it forms 
the Lincelaſtire boundary: The banks er 
the Soar may alſd be comprehended” in' this 
diviſion. The arable of tits diſtrict, wHith 
is the ſmaller proportion, yields remirli- 
ably fine oats. The paſture is chiefly: G6. 
voted to feeding though - there are ſcine 
large dairies om the ſotith bank“ The 
beautiful vale of Belvoir forms another tract, 
lying beyond the ſbuth-euſt Trent bark t6 
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the borders of Leiceſterſhire and Lien 
ſhire. It is a rich loamy ſoil, cultivated 
with a mixture of arable and paſture. 
Nottinghamſhire has of ald been famous 


for its bread: and beer and to this day id 
chief products and exports are corn and 


malt. It is alſo of no ſmall conſequence a 
a manufacturing county ; und its: fabrics are 


at preſent in: a chriving and increaſing Rate?” 
Theſe we ſhall now proceed to mention. 


ſituated on a. rocky æminence above the 
meadows bordering the Trent, crbuned 


with its ſtately caſtle, is a: latge, populouι 


and handſome town, diſtinguiſned by its 


ſpacious market place, and noted as one 90 


the principal ſeats: of the ſtocking-manuface | 
ture. The goods made here are chieſy | 
of the finer kinds, as thoſe; of ſilk and cot: 


ton; and the trade is extended to the neigh 
bourhood round, and ſome of the more 
diſtant towns. As the articles of the Note! 
tinghamſhire manufactures! are. valuable in 
propactns to their der er —— 
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cbnveyeck to the Gfferent ports ud places: 


land! K eonſiderable 


of conſümptibn b 


ſhare 6f em ie exported o ens pares 


of Parope] Aftiefics, ant the Weſt Indies... | 
The cotton fr this manufacture is ſpun by 
machitiety Wtked' by warer in this nage 
and in Derbymire. Nottingham 
manufactöry of 'coarſe earthen ware. 1 
this town king Charles fire” ſet up his ſtan- 
dard at the commencement of the unſortu- 
nate civil Wars which terminated in his Ge- 
ſtruction and that of the conſtitution. 
- Manyfitld, on the borders of e 
foreſt, has à great trade in corn and malt, 
and participates in the ſtocking manufacture. 
© Sutton; in its neighbouthood, has alſo a 
thriving manufaftory of the ſame kind, which 
extends to greater variety of articles than 
any other in the kingdom; ſuch as milled 
woollen caps, for the Canadian and other 
markets, and pieces for waiſtcoats, ' &c. of 
fancy patterns, woven in the ſtocking frame, 
which are exported to France, 1 and 
other parts of Europe. | | 
' Newark is a conſiderable and very neat 
BG market 
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market town B&as the Trent.. Here in the, 
midſt of trauhles which his vn, fn and 
baſenęſs hackt excied, died the ingloripus king) | 
John Phe ſtory f his being poiſoned is, 
no reiected bythe. beſt hiſtariang. Herei 
tog, the equally valortuaate. king Charles I. 
aſter his defeat at Naſeby, put him into 
the hands of the Scotch army, then belieging: 
this town, by whagy he was afterwards given, 
up, tg his worſt enemies. 535 a1: 6 ish 
At Haß, 2 — of New; 
ark, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, re- 
belling againſt Henry VII. in fayour. of the 
impoſtor Sunnel,. was. routed and Gen, with 
his. whole, party, in the year 7. $7167 Doe 
 Beagon-bill, alſo near Newark, is id 7 
ſame. of the .moſt conſiderable. quarries in 
England of gypſum, or plaſter-ſtone. Much, 
of. it, is, exporteq. from Gainſhprapgh i: 
London and. other places, 
Near Warkfep liquorice. was, x cul-, 
tivated, Its. vicigity, is peculiarly, remark- 
able for the; number of feats of, che firſt, 
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120 ENGLAND DELINFATED. 
one of the moſt celebrated of the mountains ; 
- pus regions in England; for, though its hills © 
do. not ſoar £0; the height of thoſe-in Cum. 
3 Weſtmoreland, and Wales, nor 
afford 255 romantic beauties of lakes, caſ- 
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n hang woods, 1 yet its ſituatio 
in a more PTSD of th te 1h 90 and ity 
"extraordinary Caverns, perforations, and debe, . 
Saad have cauſed jt to be much 155. 
and villced. The Wonders of. the 1 
been deſeribed both in Proſe and and 
but language has little | power. to give 25 
quate ideas of ſcenes of this Kind. Wy 
. The mineral products of this Lap & tract 
ate various and valuable. Lead, the molt. 
important. of them, has been gotten, in great, 
abundance out of the Derbyſhire 1 mines, but, 
many of theſe are now exhauſted. Much, 
lime 1s burned. 1 in the lower Peak, which is 
of the beſt quality, and is ſent 40 =" 
able diſtances on horſes” backs. Iron ore is 
dug chiefly on the north-caſtern ſide. Cg. 
lamine is found in the neighbourhood of the 
lead. Coals are plentiful in many parts, 
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are chiefly ſold to the London druggiſts, . , 
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e in pie 
ſome, beautiful Kings. of it are paliſhe oo 
tg. warks: at fed, T 


Gul of Derby. 57 W 3 


The ſouchern ng” the. commenter 
to the, migdle of it, eſpecially on the caſtern, 
ſide, i in genre gab, cultiva Fi 
ture. ? The, weſtern ſide.” on, 
the Dove, is, .chjcfly, de devored. 30, 
and: much cheeſe, made in 5 
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ſent to London and other places. a _ 


lar object of culture in ſome. parts, of the, 
county is that of cammomile flowers, which, 

On the hills and open moors of the Peak 
many, horned cattle are bred; and. in, the 
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ſymmer large herds of young cattle. are 
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kepe in prext nüumbert in the hilly cbüßtrhe 


The principal river of 'Derbyſkite'is tt? 
Derw a Mt „ which, | riſing in the” hig Pal} 
fows Greckly tirdtigh the nf of the 
county, dividing" ir Into" two” tieatly equal 


ineſelr into che Frent on 


| 
a 1 
cefterſhire | = os 
Ire, , 
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Derwent, beten Stafrdthire and'Derdh< 


ite," at alf6" refthindteFin"dhisPrene;” 
*he"THenr itſeif juſt croſſes the” ſouthern” 


angle of "Detbyſliire, and, for & ſfiort ſpace, | 


makes its ſeparation fromm the” counties of 


Leiceſter and Nottingtam: On the Botdety | 
of the liſt it is Joined by" the Erg, 4 
rivalet which fGtitis a cotifiderable* hate of 


the eaſtern limit. The Banks of the Trent 
are à tract of very fine meadows. Parallel 
to the courſe of this river” runs the” canal, 
making a junction between it and the Mer- 
ſey, which joins” the Trent at Wilden. A 


tht borders of Lai? 
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canal alle runs paraliel,40- the: Beere kr 


ſome miles through ſcyeral eolliexies; and 
terminates in the dent not. fr I 
formen. Ann 1 

e 
able ſize, .handſome, and well inhabited 
is particularly noted- for its large filo mill, 


taken from. an Italian model. Les aperations! 


are to windl, double, anch twift the filk;;:foi 
as to. render it fit; for weaving. It bas em 


ployed many hands. in fe tomn, hut the 
work is now on the! decline. Derby allo! 
poſſeſſes a conſiderable manuſaſtory of bilk, 
cotton, and fine worſted: Ntackings ;: and inn 
a fabric of parcelaing ſaid to be equal or 
ſuperior in quality, to ang; in the kingdoms: 
Several bands are employed: in the: lapidary: 
and jewellery branches, and the wort of this | 
kind eaecuted here is in high eſtimatiom 
Derbyſbire and foreign: marbles ano alfa) 
wrought here into a variety of ornamental, 
articles. The malting trade is likewiſe: 
conſiderable in this town. The Derwent is) 
navigable from hence to the Trent. 

| | Cheſterfield 
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noted ſor its faits for cattle In its neigh 
in the coumy, Dop- Dale, where that river 


rr — ke. — 3 


the branches of the cotton manufzéture ate 
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2oCheRerfield. is theo next conſiderable ti 


of carpets, but of ſmall extent. Four p 
terics ) chieny lor brown ware, are ta- 


and near the down are laß 
3 a. er coal for the 


rin the neighbourtiood.! 


— as ae babe und lead art ſtat: 
| 2 new canal cut from 
this tom t6 the Trent; uch it joins below 


Gainſborough. This conveyance alſo ſerves 


ſor che don and öther bully goods. 0 


Iibdarn, on the Dove, a market towtiy W. 


runs in a chaſm bet een precipitous rocks. 
At >Cromferd, | on the Derwent, ſome of 
the greateſt of the new cotton mills have 


been erected by the late Sir Richard Ark 


wright, to whom this capital improve 
ment of mechaniſm is due. By their means 


nox . in this county; and a large 
N ſupply 


Ras 


buy ievithis (County; le has a mativfachory 
. ofiworſted and cotton ſtockings; and ally? 
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fpply of rate rials in allt tht Hom them ts 
due Landaſhirs mans gone, R. Ed 3 
lately carried from hence to join the Efe? 
waſli: naeigutien ? n 2:2 10 | 
In that part of the Peak which borders 
on Tork fire; ſore! wodsllen clothbis' made} | 
and in the neighbeurhebd of Sheffield” tie 
eulery Buänes tea“ tab Derby 
The hoſiery trade is carried on extenſively 
on the Nottinghamſhire border, and alſo at 
Litton near Tideſwell. | 

Several mineral waters are found in the 
hilly parts of Derbyſhire. Of theſe the 
moſt celebrated are the warm ſprings of 
Buxton, the temperature of which, being 
lower than of thoſe at Bath, is extremely 
agreeable for bathing; and they have been 
found of great uſe in various caſes, eſpecially 
of the rheumatic kind. This has occaſioned 
a great reſort of company, and a number of 
large and commodious buildings, in a place 
otherwiſe the moſt dreary and unpleaſant 
that can be conceived, 8 —| - be 

Matlock, on the Derwent, is alſo much 
THC IOTTATE | (which 
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frequented, partly on account of its 


which is ſomewhat warmer than the com 


mon temperature) but ſtill more on account 
of the uncommon beauties of its ſituations" 


| Kedlgfon near Derby has a — 
water in conſiderable reputation for ſeorbutie 
diſorders and ulcers. ' At Quarndon, in its 


bourhood, & a fine chaly 
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midſt of the county, continually augmented 


by rills from the ſame region; and at lengthy | 


having rectived the Tame from the fouth, 
acquires | a new 8 and, with 2 
| north-caſterly courſe, penetrates into Derby- 
ire, juſt after its junction wick tlie Dei 
This laſt 1 river, rifing alſo in the Moorlatids, 
runs berween the counties of Derby and 


Stafford to the place where it meets the 
Trent, having received from the north of 


Staffordſchire the Mapyfild, * Churnet, ad 


_—_ the Severn in Worceſterſhire, © 59" 


The valley along which the Trent "IN | 
is for the moſt part very fertile and beate 


ful, adorned with ſeats and plantations] and 
affording a- variety of beautiful P 


STACY in 


ſeveral other ſtreams. i109. 
South of the Tient d ee rivers, 
are the Sow, running parallel and near to 
4 that river till it falls into it below Stafford; 1 

and the Penk, flowing by Penkridge to Join , 
the Sow. The Stour” runs through: the , 


fouthern angle of the county in its courſe 15 


| roſpents. | 
Vw W ſouthern parts of ie count 


0 8 
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— pgocadly Encrſiied with 


wood, paſture, and arable.,” The great foreſt 


of Cant or Cumoct, in the centre, once cor 
vered with daks, is now and has long been 
_ wide naked tract. At the ſouthern ex. 


tremity the Clent-bills, Hagley, and its neigh+ 
bourhood, are well known for the more ro- 


mantic beni, wich then 3d; 
this tract the buttie of Sued, Wor- 


celter, and Salop, are ſtrangely intermixed. 
Coal is abundant in various parts of 


Staffordſhire ;. particularly in the moorlands 


and the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle; and 


alſo about Wolverhampton, at Bilſton and 


Wedneſbury, whence Birmingham is chiefly 
ſupplied. with its fuel. The northern and 
ſouthern parts alſo contain much iron ore. 


This county has long been noted, and is 
now particularly famous, for its potteties; 


the chief ſear of which is near Newcaltle, 


in a line of villages extending about ten 


miles. The'neighbourhood affords abund- 


ance of the moſt bulky materials for this 
buſineſs, viz, fire-clay and coals; but their. 


1 fſtner 
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| finer clays are brought from Purbeck in 
Dorſetſhire, and other parts of that coaſt 
and flints from the chalk- pits near Gravef: 
end, and ſome from Wales 'and Treland, 
For the conveyance of theſe they have the 
benefit of water-carriage, either from Hull 
and Gainſborough, by means of the Trent, 
which communicates with the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the grand Staffordſhire canal; 
or from Liverpool, by means of the Merſey, 
and the duke of Bridgewater's navigation, 
to the northern extremity of the fame canal. 
The manufactured goods are ſent away by 
the ſame conveyances. The perfection to 
which this manufacture has been brought, 
and the great elegance of the uſeful and 
ornamental articles of which it confiſts, 
have rendered it a very important object of 
commerce, both foreign and ' domeſtic. 
Some iron works are eſtabliſhed. i in the 
ighbourhood of Newcaſtle, 4 

The ſouthern extremity of the county is is en- 
ſvened by various branches of the hardware 
manufacture, in which it participates with 
ch be 
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che neighbouring Birmingham. Walſall, 


Dudley, and Wolverhampton, are concerned 
in this trade. The latter is a conſiderable 
town, which has been long famous for its 


lock manufactory, and now makes 1 


quantity of the jipanned ware. 2 

The trade of this county is in a peculiar 
manner aſſiſted by the grand fyſtem* of 
canal navigation, of which it is, as it were, 
the centre, and which is carried through'i its 
whole length. The grand trunk, as it has 
been ingeniouſly. termed, enters the north of 
the county from Chefhire, and, after piercing 
Harecaſtle-hill, by a ſubterraneous paſſage 
of a mile and a half in length, paſſes through 


the potteries, and thence ſouthwards acroſs 
the Trent almoſt to Litchfield ; from whence 


it turns 'ſhort over the Trent again, and 
over the Dove, in its way to mix with the 


Trent at Wilden-ferry. From the neigh- 


bourhood of Stafford it ſends off a branch 
which runs directly ſouthwards by Penk-. 
ridge, and near Wolverhampton, to join the 


| Severn near Kidderminſter, With this a 


4 


„FF 
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canal from Birmingham and another from 
Stourbridge communicate. Thus the great 
ports of Briſtol, Liverpool, and Hull, are all 
acceſſible to the various products and manu- | 


| factures of Staffordſhire. 


Stafford, the county town, is of NE 


| Gze, and has little concern with trade. 


"The fame. map. be hid of Let which. 
unites with Coventry in forming a biſhop's 
ſee. It is a neat and well built place, and 


has a fine cathedral. 


Burton upon the Trent is well known 
for the excellence of its malt liquor, great 


quantities of which are ſent down the river 
(which is navigable ſo far) to Hull, and 
exported to other pores of the n and 
abroad. 


Newcaſtle diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
under Line, has a large manufactory of hats. 


Leek, ir the Moorlands, has a ſhare in the 
filk and twiſt button trade. | 


On the weſtern border of the caunty near 


Drayton, is Blore-beath, where the party of 


York, under the earl of Saliſbury, defeated 


kX : 
y — 1 td ® — 
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the Lancaſtrians commanded by lord Audley. 

Queen Margaret beheld the battle from a 

neighbouring ſteeple, ' = 
Hepton-beath, near Stafford, was the ſcene 4 

of a hot ſkirmiſh in the civil wars of Charles I. 

in which the royaliſts gained the advantage, 

though with the loſs of their CO 

W nne 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 5 


Taz county of Leiceſter is bounded on. 
the north by Nottinghamſhire and Derby- 
ſhire, on the weſt. by the latter county and -. 
Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Northamp- I 
tonſhire, and on the eaſt by the counties of 
Rutland and Lincoln. Its limits are but in 

a few places marked by nature. To che 
north the Soar and Trent form part of its 


boundary. The famous Roman road called 


Watling- ſtreet, and the ſmall river Ankor, 
are its limits on the Warwickſhire ſide; 
and the rivers Avon and Welland ſeparate 
it from Northamptonſhire. Its ſhape has 
been not unaptly compared to that of a 
ſhoulder of mutton with the ſhank cut off. 
Its greateſt length is about thirty-five miles, 

and its greateſt breadth near forty-five. _ 
The principal river of Leiceſterſhire is 
the Soar, which, riſing in the ſouth-weſtern 
border, runs to Leiceſter, after which it 
receives 
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then turns to, Mount-ſoar-hill and Lough 
borough, / watering in its courſe meadows of 


- uncommon, beauty and fertility, till it falls 

hto he Trent not far hors: . 
7 bridge, 3 1 

The ſoit of \this es county: is various but 


for the moſt Patt a3 ſtrong = af, com- 
poſed of clay and mar] 55 ace it af _ 
great quantities of Tich g > land, and 
is peculiarly fitted for thy 0 e of beans; 


güne land through 
exceeds that of 


n fields now left 


arable. "There's are k 7 

and the quantity of lte 
tionally very ſmall. Phe ſurface is in moſt 
parts varied and 1 1 Towards the 


north-weſt the Bardm-hills riſe to a conſider- 
: able, height; and in their neighbourhood * 


lies Charnwoed,or Charley-foreſt, a rough and 
open” tract. Further to the north- weſt are 


valuable coal mines, which ſupply £ che coun- 


try. a a preat Player. 


uy 1 4 The 
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The north-eaſtern part feeds great num- 
of ſheep, a principal article of the 
— of its inhabitants. The Leiceſter- 
ſmire ſheep are of very large ſize, without 
| horns, and clothed with thick long flakes of / 
foft wool, particularly fit for the worſted 
manufactures. Of theſe the "a of the ow 


thus ſpeaks : 


Need ao thi bet . 25 
Or rich Leiceſtria's marly plains, for length 
Of whiteſt locks, and magnitude of fleece 
| Peculiar ; PI of the OT INS er ö 
| Dres. 


Scree 


of 


The eaſtern and ſouth-eaſtern part of 
the county is a rich grazing tract, which 


breeds numbers of cattle of large fize, to th 
' ſupply the London and other markets. gr 
This county, indeed, has long been famous / gr 
for its large black horſes and horned cattle, T 

as well as its ſheep ; and its reputation” has 
lately been much extended by the great m 
{kill and attention of Mr. Bakewell, at Difbley, = an 
near Loughborough, who has bred every Va 
an 


ſpecies of domeſtic quadruped to the utmoſt ' 
N W „ 
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perfection of form and ſize. He has, in- 
deed, as it were created new breeds of theſe + 
animals, in which, with perfe& ſymmetry of - 
ſhape, he has united the greateſt quantity of 
fleſh with the ſmalleſt poſſible proportion of 
bone and offal. His breed of ſheep, called 
the new Leiceſter, has in great meaſure 
taken place of the old breed, and is diſperſed 
through moſt counties in the kingdom. 
Much cheeſe is made in the weſtern fide 
of the county about Leicgſter-fureſt, and in 
ſome other parts. The rich kind called 
Stilton is made in the villages round Meltas 
Mowbray. . 
This is ſo much of a farming country, 
that manufactures have not made much pro- 
greſs in it, except one, connected with its 
great product of wool, the ſtocking trade. 
The chief ſeat of this is at the county- town, 
Liicefter, a place of great antiquity, but 
„ off from its former magnitude 
and importance. It ſuffered much in the 
various civil commotions of this kingdom; 
nnd in thoſe under Charles I. was ſtormed 
4 5 e 
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by the royaliſts with conſiderable — 
It as ſtill a populous, but by no means 4 
handſome, town: The combing and ſpin- 
ing of wool into worſted, and manufac- 
turing it into ftockings and other hoſiery. 
articles, is the chief buſineſs of Leiceſter and 
its neighbourhood. The goods, are chiefly 
of the coarſe kinds, and are partly taken off 
by home conſumption, partly exported; 
They are conveyed away by land carriage, 
In theſe manufaftures the Leiceſterſhite 
wool is in part conſumed : the remainder 


is ſent into Yorkſhire for making woollen - 
ſtuffs. The trade of Leiceſter was long . 


nearly ſtationary, owing to the want of that 
ſpirit of improvement which has ſo much 
advanced many other trading places; but 


of late years a favourable change has taken 


place in this reſpect. The benefits of water- 

communication have lately been extended to 

it, by making its river R with 9 

aſſiſtance of canals, to the Trent. 

25 In the meadows near this town are the 
ruins. of an abbey, at which that great and 

3 35 nn. 
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ambitious miniſter Cardinal Wolſey ended 
his life, under the preſſure of ſickneſs and 
diſprace, as it is moſt pathetically deſcribed 
by Shakeſpeare. | 
Hinkley is a thriving town, which has been 
greatly increaſed of late N 


. buſineſs. 


Loughborough participates in the "ame 
trade, It has the advantage e coml to 
the Fein; ie 

Lutterworth, a ſmall market town, is me- 
morable for having been the reſidence of 
the great Engliſh reformer Wickliffe, who. 
diffuſed his opinions widely in theſe parts. 

Melton- Mowbray has a great market for 
cattle. Its river is made nn to its 
junction with the Soar. 

Near Market-Bofeworth is the field of battle 
where the bloody Richard III. loſt his 


crown and life together, valiantly fighting 
againſt the earl of nnn afterwards 
Henry Hl... 
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Tais ſmall county, the leaſt in England, 
encircled by the counties of Lincoln, Leickf. | 
ter, and Northampton, and ſeeming as * 

it werd cut out of the two farmer, is fa 
-roundiſh figure: in length fourteen or fifteen 
miles, and in breadth ten or twelve; It is 
ſuppoſed to have received its name from 
the red colour of the ſoil, which, in ſome, 


parts, Ae e Tackle, ke de kee 


N 8 * 


wells and ain. 
The riſihg grounds. run eaſt and "well with 
vallies intervening about half a mile wide. 
| It abounds in lear ſoft ſprings, guſhing 
3 from the fides, c He hills. The ſoil varies, /. 
| but is generally (cy age That of the 
and ſouth-eaſt parts /i,mof 0 hallow, pon 
| a- limeſtone cock; the/other Parts are 4 
ſtrong 


> 
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ſtrong loam with red earth, or a clay. The 
products of Rutland are chiefly corn and 


ſheep. Some of the fineſt ſeed-wheat in 
the kingdom is grown in its fields ; and its 
ftneſs for ſheep! is particularly noted by the 
poet Dyer, when enumerating the moſt fa 
yourable ſpots for this animl12 =*. 

— —— duch the clover'd lawns op 
And funny mounts of beauteous Normanton, ' 

Health's cheerful haunt, and the — . 

Of Heathcote's leiſure. 
358" of "Fenton: 


== 


The more dens 558 Drayton, cele- cele· 


brates this county as containing in its ſmall 


oompaſs three objects of great ace and 
utility. 


Small ſhire that can produce to thy proportion po 
One vale of ſpecial name, one foreſt, and one flood. 
RY. OL YOL B LON 


The vided is that rich one of Catmigh, run- 
ning from the weſtern ſide to the centre 
of the county, and comprehending the coun- 


little 


\ 


t-town, Okeham, It is croſſed by the 


* 


| . reckoned to have the beſt market. Neither 
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little river Guaſþ or Waſh, which, fing 
in Leiceſterſhire, winds through the mid? 
of Rutlandfhire, and joins the Welland x 
little below Stamford. This latter river 
waſhes the ſouth-eaſtern ſide of the county, 
. ſeparating it from Northamptonſhire, 
The ſouth-weſtern part was formerly'en- 
. tirely occupied by the foreſt of Liffield, par 
of which {till remains in i organ ſtate, 
and is ſtocked with deer. 

Two market towns are all that this lat 
province poſſeſſes, Otebam and Uppinghan; 
the former the county-town ; but the latter 


of them is conſiderable. for wage, or Popu- 
Jouſneſs, f 
This county has - no — of @n 
ſequence. | | 
At Ketton, near Stamford, are « 
. quarries of limeſtone, which ſupply the COUN- 
eee, 63 
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el England, is in 


any other. in c bor: "Po, che north 
and nd eee counti Lincoln, 
d/Leicefter ; from the two ſor- 


mer andd ge. cher on es, 
/ parated bythe rivet Welland; to the weſt > = 
ihas Wi 1 ; to the duch — pro . 


mite and Büdbinę amſhipe; te | 
Bedldhgſhire” and kent le ine, E * 75 
ſmall pothe of Camb dgeſiine! 

tion of this county is Boi ES 
north-eaſt, and it ſtretehes in this direction 


the lengrh non miles 
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county, which opinion is confirmed by the | 
number of noblemen's and gentlemen's ſeats. 


contained in it. Its - greateſt defect is the 


ſcarcity of fuel, a neceſſary of life but ſcantily 


ſupplied by its woods, which, like. thoſe in 


all other parts of the kingdom, have been 
much diminiſhed by agriculture. Vet it 
fill poſſeſſes ſome not inconſiderable- re- 
mains of its old- foreſts, particularly thoſe of 
Roctingbam in the north-weſt, and of Sala 
and V bitilebury in the ſouth. In this laſt, 


that fierceſt of Britiſh animals of prey, the 


wild cat, is ſtill ſound. Many ſmaller e 
are interſperſed throughout the county. 


The higheſt ground in Northampptatiie 


is in the neighbourhood of Daventry, where 
the Nen and Cherwell, which flow into the 


eaſtern: ſea, and the Leam, which flows i into 
the weſtern, - riſe within a ſmall . compaſs, 
A little further northwards the Avon and 


| Welland, running into oppolite ſeas, ſpring 


near each other. About Towceſter, in the 


ſouth, the country is alſo hilly, and the foil 
nne 


grit ſtone. 


The 
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The principal river of Northamptonſhire | 
is the Nine or Men, which, riſing in the weſt, 
flows firſt acroſs the county o the eaſtern 
ſide, and then, turning more northward, ac- 
companies the whole remaining length of it. 
From Northampton it is made navigable, 
and thus gives admiſſion, though ata dear 
rate, to the, ſea- coal which is ſo much 
wanted in this county. It receives niany ſmall 
ſtreams riſing from the north-weſtern fide; 
and at Peterborough: leaves the county in 
is progreſs acroſs the iſle of Ely to join the 
ſa in Lincolnſhire. This extreme point 'of 
Northamptonſhire, ſurrounded and inter- 
ſected by rivers, is very liable to inunda- 
tions, and forms the commencement of the 
kenny tract which extends to the Lincoln- 
ſhire Waſhes, 

The Ouje juſt touches on the Soc aden 
comer of the county, forming a tract of 
ich meadows about Stony Stratford. + 

The products of Northamptonſhire are in 
general the ſame with thoſe of other farming 
countries, 1 is, indeed, | peculiarly ele- 
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brated for grazing land ; that tract eſpecially 
lying from Northampton northwards to de 
Leicefterſhire border. Horned cattle "and 
other animals are here fed to extraordinary 
ſizes, and many horſes of the large black 
breed are reared. Woad for the dyer; 
uſe is cultivated in this part. Much of the 
arable in this county is ſtill open-field land; 
and many HOP we” ON. IEG 
grounds. 
Northamptonfhire is not eminent for ma- 
nufactures, nor are its towns W fo 
ze or opulence. | 
Northampton, the Epen, is a kanifome 
well-built town, in a very healthy ſituation. 
Its principal manufactory is that of boch 
and ſhoes, of which many are made here, 
and in other parts of the county, for expor- 
tation. The horſe fairs of this place are 
greatly reſorted to. In the meadows below 
the town was fought in 1460 a battle be- 
tween the forces of Henry VI. and the 
Yorkiſts, in which the former were defet- 
ed, and the king made priſoner,” Not far 
EE from 
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from Northampton is à fine gothie : edifice 
called Queen's erg, erected by king Ew. I. 
to the memory of his beloved queen Eleanor. 

Daventry has a — erg a 
of whips and filk ſtockings. „ 1 
Wellingborough does mmch-buſineſs5 in the 3 
boot and ſhoe manufacture, and en „ 
trade. | | 

The principal employment af Kettering i is 
the ſpinning of jerſey and ſome lace- making. 

Thrapſton and Oundle on the Nen have a 
ſhare in the import and "_ trade of that 
ver. 

The city of Peterborough is ; of ſmall 1 fe, 
but well built ; and poſſeſſes a fine old ca- 
thedral. It has a trade in- corn, coals, and 
timber, | hes 
Fotheringay-caſtle near Oundle is noted as 
the laſt place of confinement, and at length, 
of the execution, of Mary queen of Scots, 
who, in 1586, ſuffered here, with the great- 
eſt conſtancy, the death to which ſne was 
o unjuſtly ſentenced. | 

But the moſt important event which hap- 

Ee) pened. 
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pened in this county was the deciſive banie 
fought in 1645 at Naſeby, near the border 
of Leiceſterſhire, between Charles I. and 
the Parliament army commanded by Fair- 
fax, which terminated in the total defeat 
and «conſequent ruin of that wee 
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i bordered upon almoſt, equally, by s — 


counties, viz. Staffordſhire, Woreeſterchiet, PA f 1 < 
ad Glouceſterſhire, on the weſtern {fide 7 
tom north to ſouth; | and Leiceſterſhire, " 
Northamptonſhire, and Oxfordſhire, 0n-the. / FE 5 
altern ſide in the ſame order. Its length; © | 7 
tom the northern to the ſouthern ex- 5 
remity, is almoſt fiſty miles ; its brendtl ,. 
xcrols che middle, thisty-two. In ſitatioen 
tis the moſt central in the leingdom. 1 — 
The river Avon, croſſing Warwickſhire in 1 
very meandering courſe from-the calf” to ef 2 


the ſouth-weſt; divides it into two 7 + 
of which the northern, and largeſt, 'w 
aciently almoſt an entire foreſt; while the | 
buthern was 4 . = culivags” oo 
country. 1 05 Mi v0, 207i : 
The woodland' bee bet er 
K 3 1 We 
„ . | 1 
4} 
1) 1 444 
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the moſt part cleared and cultivated, ſtill re- 


tains ſomewhat of its wild character, being 
interſperſed with wide heaths and moor, 
and ſprinkled with woods. A large tract 


ol it bears the noted foreſt- name of n. 
The northern part has 2 gravelly foil; bit 


this changes to clay on advancing” towards 
che middle. The principal ſtredm in the 


© notth/ of ttüs county is the Taue, which, 
coming but of Staffordſhire, makes'a'ſiyeep 
acroſs a ebrner of Warwickſhire; and after 


reeriving ſeveral of its rivulets, and, among 
the reſt;' the Autor at Tamworth, returm at 
that town into - Staffordſhire. * Much cheeſe 


of a good kind is wade in this northern 


part of the county and it eee 
and limeſtone. 

The ſouthern — ene called 
the Felder," is a tract of great fertility,' and 


very productive of corn. Its chief river is 


the Leam, which joins the Avon near War- 


wick. Duiſmore-beath, between theſe two 


rivers, now moſtly encloſed, is the ſcene of 
ſome of the fabulous ſtories, related of. ug 


famous Guy earl of Warwick. 
On 


r 
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On the borders of Oxfordſhire is 2a lo 
ridge called the Eadge- hib. Here wa 
fought in 1642 the firſt. pitched battle be- 
tween the forces of Charles I. and the Par- 
lament, the event of which was indeciſive, 


each party claiming the victory. Beneath 


this ridge lies the fruitful vale of Red bort, 
extending up into Warwickſhire, On the 


Northamptonſhire border are Home: der 
paſtures of excellent quality. 
It is ſuppoſed on nba; chat aboue- | 


one fourth of the whole: county is under a 


 ficceſſive round of tillage; and. of the re- 
maining three fourths, the greater part is 
meadow and paſture, and about one fourth 


of it waſte. Hence Warwickſhire, is prin- 
cipally characterized as a feeding and. dairy 
county, and many of its breeds of cattle. and 
ſheep are of a ſuperior kind. There are 
large woods and much timber of all Kinds, 


eſpecially of oak, in the county, particularly 


in that part which was the ancient foreſt. f 
Arden; and the woodlands are kept under 


2 regular ſyſtem of management. A-con- 
K 4 ſiderable 


With a fine caſtle of the earls of Warwick, 


l \ 
ſ 
* | 
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fiderable quantity of flax is grown and ma- 
 nulactured' in Warwickſhire. 1: «183: 5 

- ' Warwick; the capital of the county: in an 
ancient and neat town, ſituated upon a rocky 
eminence above the Avon, and crowned 


ſtill inhabited. Tt is not a place of trade. 
Th)he city of Coventry, a joint biſhop's ſce 
with Litchfield, is 2 large and | populous 
place, frequently | mentioned in Engliſh 
hiſtory. - It had very early a great trade in 
various articles of manufacture; as cloths, 
ſtuffs, thread, & c. At preſent the princi- 
pal branch is that of filk ribbons,” which 
employs a number of hands. The good, 

are ſent to London by waggons. Some 
gauzes are, beſides, made here, and ſome 
camlets and laſtings. The buildiogs of 
_ this city are in general mean and ancient, 
and its ſtreets narrow. Here is the head of 
a canal, intended to join the Staffordlhire 
grand trunk with the Thames at Oxſord. 
Mu Eaton, to the north of Coventry, 
partakes with it in the ribbon manufadtory. 
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But this county derives its principal con- 
ſequence, as a commercial one, from tho 
town of Birmingham, ſituated; in a corner o 
its north-weſtern: ſide. For a conſiderable 
period its hardware manufattures have 
been noted; but of late years, by great 
additions to its trade from a vaſt variety of 
uſeful and ornamental articles, ſuch ag 
all kinds, japanned and paper ware, &c. 
it has riſen to be ſuperior in populouſaeſs 
to any of the other modern trading towns 
in England, and has filled the ſurrounding 
country with induſtrious inhabitants. It is 
plentifully ſupplied with that important 
article coals, by means of a canal to 
Wedneſbury in "Staffordſhire ; and it has a 
communication with the great trunk from 
the Trent to the Severn, by means of a - 
branch paſſing by Wolverhampton The 
Birmingham goods are diſperſed about the 
kingdom, but chiefly ſent to London by 
land carriage. They are exported in great 
quantities to foreign countries, where, in 
point of cheapneſs. and ſhow united, they 
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are unrivalled; ſo that Birmi 


come, according to the . expreſ- Is 


©” fion of a great orator, the toy ſbop Europe. 
The improved ſteam engines made here 
by Meſſrs. Bolton and Watt deſerve, how- 


ever, to rank higher than toys among the 


productions of human ingenuity. Their ap- 
Plication to various mechanical purpoſes; 


and particularly to the draining of mines 
which were before entirely overpowered by 
Vater, places them ieee eee 


inventions of the age. 


The town of Stratford pon Avon has * 
tained fame on a very different ground; ſor 
here, the pride of Engliſhmen and We 


.of the ez 


— ſweeteſt 8 * 5 child, 
Warbled his native wood-notes wild. 


k * 
* on 
; 7 
= 


Kentiworth Cale, berwixt Warwick and | 


Coventry, was the ſcene of great magnifi- 


cence in the reign of queen Elizabeth, who 
was here entertained with all the ſplendour 
the age could afford, by her favourite, 


N earl of Leiceſter. 
: WORCESTERSHIRE, 
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| WOROESTERSHIRE, 


Tuts 3 dani 
hoſe Salop-and Stafford; on the weſt by 
Herefordſhire; on the fouth'by Glouceſter- 
ſhire ; and on the caſt. by Warwidkſhire. Its 


figure is very Ny | 
able for 1 ſeveral, 


il 


this account, can ar 
greateſt length may 
ann about ty 
The Severn, en 
Shropſhire; runs thr 
and, with the ſtreams; 
the principal are the/Teme or Tend from the 
north-weſt, the Saltuarp from the north-eaſt, 
the Stour from the 5 and the Avon 
flom the ſouth-eaſt, contributes to render 
the foll chtreinely fertige. The face of che 
7 country 


— 
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country. is diverſified with hill and vale, 
Of the hills, the principal are, the Lis 
near Bromſgrove in the north, Aberley hill 
in the weſt, the Malvern hills in the ſouth- 
welt, and the Bredon hills in the ſouth-eaſt. - oo 

Of the vale in which the Severn runs in 2 
4 this county Dyer thus ſpeaks ;. . 


a 


Thi vale of . Nature 5 garden wide, : 

By the blue ſteeps of diſtant Malvern wall'd, 
Solemnly viſt. The trees of various ſhade, 
Scene behind ſcene, with fair delufive pomp, 
Enrich the proſpect. 5 t Frteece; 

Another vale of great fame for fertility 
and beauty is that of Eveſham, on the banks 
of the Avon, which flows along the ſouth- 
eaſtern part of the county in its courſe to 
meet the Severn. Beſides the uſual objects 
of agriculture, great quantities of garden- 
ſtuff are here grown, and ſent to the towns 
around to a conſiderable diſtance. In this 
vale fell Simon de Montfort, with many of 
his party, under the arms of prince Edward, 
fon of Henry III. in we e war againſt 


that king. 
= The 
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The products of Worceſterſhire, beſides 


the common ones of corn and cattle, are 
fine wool, hops, cyder and perry: the latter, 


eſpecially, is in great reputation. A large 


quantity of the whiteſt ſalt is made from 


the brine ſprings at Droitwich, and ſent to 


Briſtol and other places. The Severn, in 
this county and Glouceſterſhire, abounds 
with lampreys, which. by ſome are, much 


valued as a delicacy. In the Malvern hills 
a ſpring riſes, of uncommon purity, which 


18 much reſorted to in ſcrofulous and ſcor- 
butic caſes. 


The capital, — ſeated on 3 "I 


Severn, is a large and handſome city, in- 


habited by many gentry, and alſo carrying 


on a conſiderable rrade in the manufacture 


of woollen ſtuffs and gloves. It has like- 


wiſe a manufactory of elegant china-ware. 


Here Cromwell, in 165 1, obtained what he 
called his crowning victory over the Scotch 


army, which had marched into England 


for the purpoſe of placing Charles II. on | 


the . throne, It was after this defeat that 


eb | _ the 


* 
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the unfortunate prince underwent ſuch 
fatigues and romantic hazards in ne | 
| from his enemies. 


Dudley, which, though encloſed in Staf- 
fordſhire, is under the juriſdiction of this 
county, partakes in the hardware manu- 
factures. | 

© Stourbridge, in its neighbou rhood, upon 
the river Stour, is noted for- its glaſs and 
iron works. 

Kidderminſter, on the ſame river, is the 
principal manufacturing place in this coun- 
ty. Its former trade of ſtuffs has' much 
declined on account of the rivalſhip of the 
cottons; but, the carpet manufactory has 
greatly increaſed ; and this town is the firſt 
market in England for pile or pluſh carpets, 
which, for beauty of colours and patterns, 
exceed any other. Theſe are frequentiß 
called J/ilton, from having been firſt made 
at that town ; but at preſent, by much the 
greater part are made at Kidderminſter. 
The worſted-ſhag trade has alſo been in- 


n here, and employs a good many 
loom. 


* 
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looms. The goods go chiefly to Portugal; 
and their carriage has been much facilitated, 
by the late canal communications. _ 
Stour-port, -near Kidderminſter, where the 
Staffordſhire and Worceſterſhire: canal'joins 
the Severn, is a new creation, and, from a 


plain field, is become in a few yeats a chriving | | 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, vel 
A county in bounded c on ; the. 4505 * 

| Worbkfterthire, on the eaſt by Warwick - 
ſhire and Oxfordſhire, on the ſouth | by. 


2 - Wiltſhire-and part of 


| 8 It ſtretches, 
ſouth · weſt to the extent 
miles; but never exceeds 
4 breadth; + It is divided 15 
parts by the Severn, which, e 
ceſterſhire a little above Denker 
Joined by the current of the Avar// lialtens 
to diffuſe fertility. over the Tpacious. DS & 
through which At flows... notes LE 
The lower part - of its weſtern boundary, : 
(remarkable for the pictureſque ſcenery. of 
its ie; is formed by the He, which, | 
reaching a little below Roſs in 
Herefordſhire, ſeSkrates it for the reſt of its . 


n ſrom the . Monmouth. "4 


A. . 


beende 5 4 
Its ſouthweſtern extremity.is.diyided from —_— 
Somerſetſhire by. the, Lower . Avon, Which, | 
| though unequal to the Warwickſhire Avon 
in the beauty of its ſtream, runs between 
more romantic banks, and fortes its paſſage 
to the ſea through St. Vincent's rocks, Be- 
low the city of Briſtol. The tides from St. | 
George's Channel, meeting with the power-. 
- ful tides from the Atlantic, enter the — 
of the Severn and its tributary ſtreams with 
a rapid influx ; and; rolling on with a lofty 
head, received. from our carlicſt hiſtorians 
the name of the Hera. | of theſe rivers, 
the Severn. and the Wye abound with ex- 
cellent ſalmon, which, by means of the fly- 
ing coaches, . find a D 5 
markets of the metropolis.”  ».* 
Glouceſterſhire is e Grided in into 2 
three longitudinal ftripes, or drifts, which © © | 
differ materially from each other. 
The eaſtern ſtripe, which is much the 
wideſt, is called the Cotsfwwolg, This is 3. 
long tract of high ground, for the moſt part 
| teak nenn nen 


- a ſhort 
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Hort fine" gag, bor the Reid of Meg Un 
ut preſent n — ton, 


1 corn. | 1 
3 3 „ Art vrt 8 11 
kind Cotſwold 405 3 8 Pl 
Is oft remember'd, * the ANY plough, 
1 on its carg | 


"4 
Prises, 


15 N x 640 


The native ep of this ain were a 
finall light kind, with a very fine but ſeanty 
fleece. The breed has of late years' been 
| improved by mixtures from other counties, 
With reſpect to weight of carcaſs and quan- 
tity of wool, though at the ſame” time the 
wool has been' rendeted coarſer.” It is till 
however, in high eſteem as com combing wol 


| © Cotefwold is diſtingu iſhed for the 'cultiva- 


tion of that . artificial graßs, faint- 

foin, | which 1 uſed _ for Na "4 

hay. 

: The ade n . ee 
beautiful as they fink into the vale, from the 

| hills of Sinchromb and Nittey in the ſouth, 
to that of Bredon in the north, which has 


been celebrated in ancient rhyme. * The 
| SAGER 


2 


= & 


— 
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| ſhorteſt diſtri, is wholly varied with hill 


ſioned to deſtroy, It is now thinned by fre- 
quency of felling, and narrowed by increaſe 
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Stroudwater hills form a tract connected 
with and ſimilar to the Cane. but ol a 
lighter ſoil. „Jo init 9652" hol 

The pong df is the Heck and ex- 
tenſtve vale. bordering on he Servern, whoſe. 
fertile paſtures ; furniſh. the kingilom with 

that cheeſe for which the county is juſtiy 
famous. This vale, communicating with 
that of Eugſbam of more contracted dimen- 8 
ſions, has received, e ee eee : 
the ſame general title. "ft: 

The ' weſtern; which iy by wed tha 


and dale; and is chiefly occupied -by-the 


foreſt of Deane, once reckoned: the chief 


ſupport of the Engliſh navy, and which, it 
is ſaid, the Armada was exprefily commiſ- 


of cultivation, though a few- ſolitary _ 


ſtill continue to run wild in its receſſes. 


The ſtaple commodities of this county ar are 
its woollen cloth and its cheeſe. At Dunſiey, 


TO Painfwick, Wel 5008 


. | 
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the neighbourhood, white cloths are chiefly 
made for the army, and the Turkey and 


Iadia trades, many of which are dyed in 
London, but all in the piece. The Glou- 


ceſterſhire cheeſe has been reckoned the beſt 


cept the Cheſhire, of which the compara- 
tive” cheapneſs may perhaps be conſidered 
as a proof of the inferiority. In both' theſe 
articles of trade the county is now ſomewhat 
on the decline. Its cloth has been ſuccefſ- 
fully rivalled in Lene, on its ne 
North Wiltſhire. 8 


Beſides theſe ftaple ae the 
forefts of Deane and King ſwoed abound in 
mines of iron and coal; of which the coat | 


is principally expended in the internal con- 


ſumption of this and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, and the iron is hammered out in numer- 
ous forges, and manufactured for _— 


- purpoſes in ſome capital iron works. 


The vale and the foreſt of Deane old 
| in orchards, which are ſuppoſed to occupy the 


place of ancient vineyards, and which an- 


m_ — great my of excellent” 


"er 


which the kingdom produces, unleſs we ex- 


g. 8 FCS. t 2 


diſtrict is the baſis of maſt of the wine 


\ 
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oder. The Scyre, a kind in great eſteem, 
is almoſt peculiar to the weſtern banks of 
the Severn... Sotne of the perry of this 


ſold for Champagne in the metropolis. The 
bacon of this county is alſo in high reputation, 
and forms a conſiderable article NECES | 


tic commerce. 


If we enter. Glouceſterſhire nick — 
Severn, the firſt object of curiolity at the 
confluence of that river with the Avon, is 
the town of Tewkeſbury, formerly noted for 
the excellence of its muſtard, but now only 
diſtinguiſhed (as to its trade) for a manu- 
lactory of cotton ſtockings. But its church, 
and the ruins of its monaſtery, are moſt 
worthy of notice; the former of which con- 


tains the relics of thoſe who fell at the battle 


of Tewkeſbury, . and, among the relt, of - 


prince Edward, ſon of Henry VI. who was 


butchered in cold blood after the engage- 


ment. This was fought in 1471, and proved 8 | | 


deciſive againſt the Lancaſtrians, who were 
never afterwards able to * n 

Edward IV. ' 120 | 
Ly ͤĩ 1 
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Not far from hence is the zie of Eighty u 
as Severn," where, as ſome ſuppoſe, the 
fingle combat between Edmund Ironſide 
and Canute the Great was terminated by 
an amicable egg dete * r * 
| crown. | Lage 
As we 102000 W 4 river, "ds | 
little diſtance to the left, lies the town of 
Cbeltenbam, noted for it purgative chalybeat 
fpring, which has rendered it of late years. 
a place of faſhionable” reſort. It is no le 
remarkable for being ſituated in a deep 
ſand, meme 
e. of the county. 
We next approach the city 'of Gloutte, 
un china uf We cue which has lately 
been much improved, and whoſe four ptin- 
cipal ſtreets are admired for the regularity - 
of their junction in the centre of the town. 
A pin- manufactory affords the principal em- 
ployment- to the inhabitants of Glouceſter. 
It is alſo engaged in the traffic up and down 
the Severn, A magnificent plan is formed 
of a canal from hence to the mouth of the 
Severn, capable of being navigated by veſſels 
I 7 ; — 55 of 


= 


ol conſiderable burthen. A canal is already. | 


& << 0 © 3 © 
—_— 1 * x" | s 
- 5 2 4 4 
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mace ee ene en through 
Ledbury..,, 9 122 11 * * W 1 2 G 9 e 


S& 4 


the ſea, we leave, about fenen miles to che 
eaſtwurd, the town of Stroud, built on the 
ſide of a little ſtream, the properties 
which are. faid to be peculiarly adapted, do 
the dying of ſcarlet... For this reaſon its 
banks are crowded wich the houſes 4; 
chthiers z - and the rivulet being itſelf in 
conſiderable, a navigable canal accompanies 
its progreſs to the Severn. - This canal. 
with great enpenſe and labour, is now ex- 
ending to join the Thames at. Lechlade ; 
the head of whoſe noble ſtream lies in-the 
borders of this. county about two miles ftom 
Cirenceſter, on the . 


between that town and Tetbury. 


Cirencefter was a place of eminence in 
former days. It is at preſent a great 
thoroughfare, and one of the moſt conſider- 
able towns in Glouceſterſhire; though its 
wool marker, for which it was in later times 

2 44800 L iy | 
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more peculiarly ſamous, has  gradially 
cuindledt away, 2s the padiee ef buying! 
1 up wool in the country has increaſed. Ad- al 
, _ Joining to this town is the extenſive park 1 
of Lord Bathurſt, which has been uniformly WM 
mentioned with commendation ſince the 


i 

P 

| time of Pope, and has certainly” received 4 
c 

| 

| 
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more than its due ſhare of celebrity. = 
ali is likewiſe a place” ef che ö 5 
portance z but its market for the ſtaple oom 
modities of the county, woot and cheeſe, 
has of late years ſuffered a gradual decline; 1 
ke that of its neighbour. The chief ore 
nament of Tetbury is its newly- erected 
n 


„EE 

ue paſs the towers of Berkeley Caſtle, where 
the unfortunate Edward II. long haraſſed 
by the miſeries of confinement, was at length 
inhumanly murdered. This is the direful 
event alluded to by the prophetic bard, in 


The ſhrieks of death thro? Berkley's roofs that ring, 
emu tabs | agonizing king. 


F 


Grar' 5 Banv. 


This 


— 


and the Hu Mell beneath them, however, 


8 GLOUCESTERSHIRE; 
This caſtle was originally a nunnery; and, 
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- 


in the times of ſuperſtition, the rich vals 


abounded in edifices dedicated to rejigion. 
The great commercial city of Briſtol is 


ſtuated partly on the Glouceſterſhire and 


partly on the Somerſetſhire {ide of the river 


Avon. Its largeſt portion is within Glou- 


ceſterſnire; but às the city, before it 


made a county of itſelf, was adjudged to 


Somerſetſhire, we ſhall take notice of it 
under that eounty. The rocks of &. Fincant = 


of. In tlie former are found thoſe native 


cryſtals ſo well known under the name of 
Briſtol ſtones,” The latter are warm ſprings, 
of great purity, which have obtained a high 
reputation in the cp CT 
FW 
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2 
many rivers, latinized. 


| 12 conlitingy as It were, of two parts; 


13 
— 


* 


: F * x 
1 2 


OXFORDSHIRE. # 
| e l 51 
Ten n be — 


Warwickſhire and Northamptonſpire, n 
the weſt by Glouceſterſhire, on the fourh 
by Berkſhire, and on the caſt by Bucking-/ /., 
hamſhire; The Thames-gives-it a natural 
limir on che whole ſputhefn fide and indeed 
che importance of this xiyer is Hhown'by' 
no circumſtance more than its ſerving 28 4 


boundary to the contiguous, counties: on 


e 


each ſide, for almoſt the whole of irs:courle, 
. is here included... 


2 name, not hn, 
ol! its banks, who uniforit 


IIis i is the ancient name 


The figure of this e ir⸗ 


* | a broader | 
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OXFORDSHIRE, 


75. 


a broader northern, it Se Wh 


with a ſtill narrower” neck between the two. 
The three counties of Buckingham, Oxford, 
and Berks, each of itſelf very irregularly 
ſhaped, are ſo fitted to each other, as to 

form together a pretty regular circular tram 
The extreme length of Oxfordſhire is forty- 
eight miles; its greateſt breadth twenty-ſix. 
With reſpect to ſoil and face of country; 
the northern corner is chiefly ſtrong deep 
land, partly arable, partly paſture, appro- 
priated to the dairy. South of this is an ex- 
tenſive tract, the hilly part of which has a 
ſhallow ſtony ſoil. The bottoms are clayey, 
and afford good paſture by the ſides of the 
rivers. The ſouth-weſt corner contains the 
foreſt of Whichwood, great patt'of which 
is woodland. Below it, nearer to the Iſis, 
the ſituation is low and wet, and the land 
chiefly - meadow” and paſture. About 
Oxford, to the north and ſouth, the ſoil i 
various, part being light and ſandy, part 

deep and rich. Near to Stanton St. John 
is a conſiderable tract of woodland. On 
- the © 


. we = 
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ehe banks of the Thame, the land is chiefly 
paſture,  Berween it and the Chilterns js 


riſing in the moſt northern part of the 
county, paſſes Banbury, and, after collect- 
ing the waters of many rivulets, mixes with _ 
the leading ſtream at Oxford. ; 5 
The Tame, commonly ſuppoſed to give 
name 10 the Thames, is an inconſiderable 
Hrulet, which, owing by the rown af 


Tame, 


downs. - The Chiltern hills form a wide " 
tract, of which the ſoil js chalk mixed with . 4 
ſome loam and clay, but very full of -flints, 2 
Much of this is covered with beech woods, * 

but there are large waſtes, and alſo conſider- G 

able encloſures, and ſome vallies of men It 

land bordering the Thames. 55 4 
The middle of the county is watered by g 
numerous ftreams, running from north to 1 
ſouth, and terminating in the Thames. Of f 
theſe the moſt conſiderable are, the Wind- , 
raub, coming down from Burford and Wit- 
- ney; the Evenlode, from the neighbourhood. 
of Chipping-Norton; and the Chercvell, which 

7 


ties. Its hills yield ochre, pipe clay, and 
| other earths, uſeful for various purpoſes. 


K ry, — * 
* 5 . — * 
. 


ron i i oo. 
Tame, bends round to meet the imaginary 
Iſis above Wallingford. 

The products of Oxfordſhire: are chiefly 
thoſe common to the midland farming coun- 


Corn and malt are tranſmitted from it by 
means of the Thames to the metropolis. 
Good cheeſe is made in the grazing parts. 


In the encloſed parts about the middle, 


much butter is made, and many calves 


reared, the veal of which is ſent to London. 


The greateſt want in this county is that of 
fuel ; for, moſt of the woods with which it 
once abounded. being cut down or greatly - 
diminiſhed, it is neceſſary to ſupply the de- 
ficiency of fire-wood with ſea-coal, brought 
by a long and troubleſome navigation from 
London. The intended junction of the 
Thames with the Trent and Merſey, by a 
canal paſſing through Oxfordſhire, will, in 


ſome meaſure, remedy this inconvenience, 
which is ſeverely felt by the poor, the coun- 


ty in general having a cold climate, efpecially _ 


7 
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in the - north-weſtern diviſion, | hers, "te 


fences are chiefly ſtone. 

The great glory of chis r is its 
capital, the city of Oxford, containing the 
largeſt of the two Engliſh uniyerſities ;.a 


ſeat of learning with the reputation of which 
the whole literary world is ſufficiently. ac»: 
quainted. It conſiſts of twenty-five colleges 
and halls, many of them buildings, of great 


ſize and magnificence, and very richly en- 
dowed. The appearance of theſe edifices, 
and other public ſtructures, ſome of antique, 
and others of modern, architecture, diſpoſed 
in the ſpacious ſtreets of a city of iclelf 
handſomely built, and finely ſituated, pro- 


duces an effect e a and ma: 


jeſtic. 


hither their parliaments. The unfortunate 


Charles I. here held his caurt during the | 
whole civil wars, whence it became a ſort. 
of centre of various military exploits. in this 


* 7 


Oxford is as —— a ſeat & loin | 
' as; of erudition; many of our kings having 
for a time reſided here, and ſummoned 


* 


ie 


2 a ; 
b 


2. — 


= |" Ge. ——_— ww 0 
* 9 
— 


having coſt the life of that great patriot 


ſeys. For theſe articles fine wool is brought 


* 
; | 


all ſent by land to London. The fineſt 


gal: the coarſe woollens to Canada and 
poliſhed ſteel, which employs a few hands; 


his miſtreſs, the fair Roſamond,. The ſpot 


- OXPORDSEMRE * 
and the ſurrounding counties. One of theſc, 
the ſkirmiſh at Chalgrave, near Watlington, 
in 1643, deſerves to be commemorated, as 


John: Hampden, whoſe firm reſiſtance to the 
arbitrary meaſures of Fu court was a _. 
cipal cauſe of the n nd 17 

Nine is a populous town, DW for its 
manufactory of the fineſt blankets, and other 
thick woollens, called bear-ſkins” and ker- 


from Herefordſhire'and' Worceſterſhire, and 
coarſe from Lincolnſhire. The goods are 


blankets are exported to Spain and Portd- 


other parts of North America, © © © 
Moodſtoct, a ſmall town north of Oxford, 
has a manufactory of ornamental goods in 


and another of gloves. It was formerly 
famous for its royal park, in the intricate 
receſſes. of which king Henry II. concealed 
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176  xx6LANd; DELINEATE b. 
is now no leſs celebrated for the magnificent 
ſeat of Blenheim, a gift of the Britiſh: parlia- 


ment to the great Duke of Marlborough, 


on account of his ſignal victory over the 
F rench at in or r fue in Ger- 
many. 2 
Banbury, in the northirn extremity of the 
county, is noted for its malt liquor and 
cheeſe. It has x manufactory of worſted 
ſhags. Near this place, in 1469, the Earl 
of Warwick, at the head of the Lancaſtrians, 
defeated the Yorkiſts, and eee IV. 


priſoner. 


At Hogs or Hook Nerton,. on the War- 


wickſhire border, the Engliſh ſuſtained a me- 


morable defeat den. about the 
* | 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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; | 5 10. e oni 11 20 
Aba: Ho 7 aun 0 ay 

BY Gris a SHIRE.” 
Doc " 5 Ln. | 2 


n « nh s contighous to Kgnbamp- 


nie en he worth, /Oxfordſhire' an the 
weſt; Berkſhire dn: We Surry: ol the 


ſouth, and the counties ot Miqdleſex, Hert- 


ford, and Of gd; \on the « | Princi- 
dn wum bile lis the Thames which 
5 bordths inh'y ole fourbern - fide. The Coln 
alſo ſeparate: it from t; and other 


ſtreams tale 5 the boundary in different 
parts. Iten figure reds) t to a. creſcent, . but 
its e _ 


_meaſurgy,;gwards: of, fifty - miles, whe i 
greateſt breadth js "k tle More than ſixteen, 
The fauthern | part of Buckinghamſhire, 


. heya the banks of the. Thames, is prin- 


- dpally taken "wich the Chiltefp- bills and 
their app Tot Poſed of Chalk, and 


| woods. Some 
of 
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of its eminences are of conſiderable heighs, 
and afford fine proſpects. 
Beyond theſe, the rich Pule if ugly, 
one of the moſt fertile tracts in the king- 
dom, occupies the middle of the county; 
and a varied country, riſing into iguntie 
fand-hills on the Bedfordſhire W 
tends over the northern par. 
The river Ouqe, entering; Backingtam- 
hire on the weſtern iſide, and ihen wrning 
northwards, croſſes over at length near the 
northern extremity, marking its eouiſe * 
à tract of rich meadows, 1 9 


| Here Ouſe, flow winding thro' 4 level plain” 
Of ſpacious meats with cattle ſprinkled o'er, 
Conducts the eye along his finuous courſe | 


Delighted. Cowrza's rs, 
The Taue, riſing in Fertfbrdſire, eroſſes 


from eaſt to weſt through Ayleſbory vale, 
in its way to Oxfordſhire. 


Several other ſmall ſtreams Gow chroh 
the county, and are ufeful i in minen 


0 


and paper mills. 
With reſpect to the 06 of Bucking- 
I Os | 2 
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bamſhire, way is chiefly cultivated in the 


Chiltern; and great part of the Vale is de- 
voted to the gtazing of cattle and feeding 


of ſheep, which is a ſource of much opulence 


to the landholders. The dairies are prim. 
cipally employed in making butter for the 


ſopply of the metropolis. Fine wheat is 


grown in the uplznds. The wood-of the 
hills, chiefly beech, is a * War- 


of profit both as fuel and timber. | 
The manufacture of bone-lace marie 


on to greater extent and perfection in this 
county than in any other; particularly in the 

town and nejghbourhood of Newport Pagnet, 

which is a ſort of mart for that article, and 

flouriſhes conſiderably by its means. The 
paper manufacture is the other moſt impor- 

tant branch of commercial employment. 

| Buckingham is a decayed place, of little 


conſequence, It ſhares the privilege: of 


holding the aſſizes with Ayleſbury. This laſt . 
1s the moſt populous town in the county, 
and the centre of the buſineſs of the rich 
Vale. The inhabitants of this place and 

aA M 2 neighbour. 
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neighbourhood are in poſſeſſion of the art 
of rearing early ducklings, which | is carried 
to ſuch an extent, that it is ſaid three 
thouſand pounds have been received at 
Ayleſbury ſor the | ſupply of the London 
markets, in fix weeks, uſually nn in 
March. 
The village of Eton, oppolite to Windlor, 
is diſtinguiſhed by its college, or publie 
ſchool, founded by king Henry VI. and the 
greateſt inſtitution of the nen in the king 
| ons 011321189 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. | 
AVE io ab 


Tus 5 bounded on Us north by 
Huntingdonſhire and Northamptonſhire, on 
the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, on the : ſouth 
by 1 the, ſame county and that of Hertford, 
and o the eaſt by the latter and that: of 4 
| Its limits ate i 
lar; and its only 


The utmoſt length of the county 
-five mn mars the n breodth 


Mages ſouth, — of halt bills riſes | 
to.4 conſiderable height, and frequently Pro 

jects abruptly into the vallies in a * gb 
manner. Under them 88 a large 


hard ſteril land, Which N wut a 
„„ 3 


* 


# . 
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dreary and uncomfortable appearance. r 
the chalky earth itſelf is uſed as a manure 
for other foils. From the ſouth-eaſtern 
corner to the middle of the country runs a 
ne of good dairy land, which is terminated 
northwards by ſome ſandy hills. The 
veſtern ſide is for the moſt part flat ant] 
fandy, and well cultivated in the Notfolk 
mode. Great quantities of beans are grown 
there. About Woburn, in the ſouth-weſt, 
are large tracts of deep barren ſand, capable 
ol little improvement but from planting. The 
northern and caftern parts Have in general 
2 a deep foil, which, when cultivated, pro- 
| duces large crops of corn; and is furniſhed 
[+ with a conſiderable quantity of wood. In- 
= weed the county in general abounds with = 
parks about the feats” of noblemen and 


| gentlemen. A very large proportion of it 
3 is in open or common fields, which is a great 


PP e 


1s 
| B 
3 | 


= diſcouragetnetit 0 Wannen W 47 0 
„ & 
| The hs lh pra de On al 
| enters it on the welt from Buckingharnſhire; Þ 
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all oily. and greaſy matters. Is is dug out of 


15 
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and, taking a very bai courſe, thraugh 
fertile: meadows; paſſea the town of Bedford, 
from which it becomes navigable,. and 
makes its exit into Huntingdonſhire. The 
ſtream of this river is remarkably flow, ex- 
cept. in, time of floods, when it is able tg 
great uvundations,; | 

The Quſe receives moſt of the anal 
ſtreams: of Bedfordſhire, of which, the largeſt 
is the Tvel, flowing from the ſouth by 
Biggleſwade, from whence. it is manage to 
the Oulſe.; , + 

The * REPS of. Bedfordſhire . 
are corn and butter, much of the former: of 
which is ſent down the Ouſe to Lynn, and 
of the latter goes to London by land carri- 
age. Same fariſhes are famous for pro- 
ducing large quantities of ae ku which 
ſupply, the country round, | 

The meſt valuable en product of this 
caumty is fuller's earth, a kind of mixed clay, 
of great uſe in cleanſing woolen cloth from 


as i in n W of Woburn, 
M 4 Bedfordſhire 
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| Bedfordſhire partakes, leſs than mQ@ pure 


of the kingdom in the benefits of trade and 


manufactures. The poor have ſcarcely any 
other employment than a little lace- making; ä 


chiefly on the Buckinghamſhire ſide, which 


goes to the ſhop-keepers in exchange ſor 


goods; and a manufacture of ' ſtraw-plat 


made into hats, baſkets, and toys, in and 
about Dunſtable. Some of theſe hats are 


exported to Holland. 


Bedford, the county-town, is an ancient 


and tolerably populous place, which carries 
on a conſiderable trade in coals, timber, 
malt and corn, by means of its navigable 


river. It has a great number of poor in- 
habitants, invited by an eſtate left to the 


town within the precincts of London, the 


value of which is become very conſiderable. 
Their chief employment is lace- making. 
Ampibill, a ſmall market- town, is noted 
for having been the reſidence of Catherine 
wife of Henry VIII. during the time her un- 


juſt divorce was in agitation. This event is 
R by the following elegant 


7 inſcription 
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inſcription by Mr. Fitzpatrick, on a en. 
where the old caſtle ſtood: Te WY 
4 ien 7 
In days of old, hook Ampthill's tow'rs were AI 
| The mournful refuge of an injur'd queen; 
Here flow'd her pure, but una vailing, tear: 
Here blinded zeal ſuſtain'd her ſinking years; 2 =Y 


U 


Yet Freedom hence her radiant banner-wav'd, - 775 


And Love aveng'd a realm by prieſts enſlav'd ; 
From Catherine's wrongs a nation's bliſs was ſpread, 
And Luther's light from Henry's lawleſs bed, '- © 
7 ; 4 3 
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to ſize in the kingdom, is boundet on t 
north by Lofkfhire, rom which it is 


- the eaſt by the German Ocean, by FN 
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Tutte ke third wich E 


great part ſeparated by the Humber; ; 


of the ſea) called the -Waſh, and by. a part 
of Norfolk; on the weſt by the counties of 
Nbchgha and, Leiceſten; and on the 


futh by thoſe: of Rutland, Northamp : 2 a 
and Cambridge. Its form is bloß „ With a > 
hunch or bow jutting into the ſea Its 18 
length is full mf miles, and gre ' / 4 


breadrh forty-five.” 12 4 

"Lincolnſhire is di 1d ! into Miss dN 
tricts; thoſe of Lindſey, Keſteven, and Holland. . 
Of theſe Lind/&y is much the largeſt, com- 
prehending all the country from Fofſdike 
and the Witham northwards. It is, upon 
the whole, the Kighieſt part of this county, - 
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the name of a hill. Towards the north · 
eaſtern part is a large tract of heathy land, 
called the Folds, of which the ſouthern, por- 
tion is well inhabited, but the northern; very 
thin of people: Great flocks of ſheep are 
| bred throughout this tract. Phe north- 
weſtern part of Lindſey contains the river- 
iſland of Axholm, formed by the Trent, 
Dun, and Idle; à rich low tract, in which 
much flax is cultivated. Beſides the Tem, 
which firſt bounds and then croſſes a corner 
of this quarter, it has the rivulet of Ankam, 
noted for its fine (eels, which empties; itſelf 
into the Humber, and has lately been made 
_ navigable for u en b. wen 
bridge. 5 
The diſtrict of Kefbeven- n ka 
veſtern part of the county, from the middle 
to the ſouthern extremity. It poſſeſſes 
variety of ſoil; but on the whole, though 
intermixed with large heaths, is a fertile 
country. The principal of theſe heaths are 
thoſe of Ancafter and Lincoln, forming a 
yery extenſive. tract, which has however 
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been of late years in great part encloſed; 


A long. ridge of high ground abruptly ; 
bounds it to the weſtyard, beginning neat 


Grantham, and continuing with little inter- 
ruption; to the north of Lincoln. The 
chief river of Keſteven is the Vin 


which, riſing in the ſouth-weſt corner, flows 
to Lincoln; and, making a ſemicireular 


ſweep, bends round to join the ſea below 


Boſton. It is a ſhallow ſtream, abounding 
greatly in pikes. From Lincoln it has a 


communication with the Trent, by means of 
-a navigable canal called the Foſſdike, cut by 


king Henry I. and till of great uſe in con. 
veying away the corn, wool, and other: com- | 


modities of the county, 
Part of the ſens are in the aide of 


Keſteven ; but the much greater part ate in 


the remaining and ſmaller one of Hallau, 


a country in nature as well as in appellation. 


fimilar to the province of the ſame name 


in the Dutch Netherlands. It occupies 
the ſouth-eaſtern quarter of Lincolnſhire, - 
being contiguous to the ſhallow inlet of the 


ſca 
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ſea called the Waſp... Holland is divided 
into upper and lower ; both of the diviſions 
entirely conſiſting of fens and marſhes; ſome 
in a ſtate” of nature, but others cut by num- | 
berleſs drains and canals, and croſſed,” by 
raiſed cauſeways. .. The, lower, or. ſouthern, 
is the moſt watery, and is only preſerved 
from / conſtant inundations by vaſt banks 
raiſed . on the ſea - ccaſt and rivers,» The 
ir of theſe tracts is bad and unwholeſome; | 
and the water in general ſo brackiſh as to 
be unfit for internal purpoſes; whence the 
inhabitants are obliged to make reſervoits of 
rain water. In ſummer, vaſt ſwarms of in- 
ſes fill the air, and prove a great nuiſance. 
Vet even here induſtry has produced com- 
fort and opulence, by forming excellent 
paſture - land out of the ſwamps and bogs, 
and even making them capable of produc- 
ing large crops of corn. The fens, too, in 
their native ſtate, are not without their 
utility; and afford various objects of curio- 
ſity to the naturaliſt. The reeds with which 
their waters are covered make the beſt of 
ö OM thatch, 
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tharch," and are annually harveſted in ge 
quantity for that purpoſe. Prodigious flocks | 


of geeſe are bred among the undrained fen, 
forming a conſiderable object of commerce, 


as well as for their quills' and' feathers, as 


for the bird itſelf, which is driven in great 
numbers to the London markets. The 
principal decoys in England for wild- duecks, 
teal, widgeon, and other fowls of the duck 
kind, are in theſe parts, and afford the chief 
ſupplies to the metropolis. Wild- geeſe, 
grebes, godwits, whimbrels, coots, ruffs and 
reeves, and a great variety of other ſpecies 
of water-fow}, breed here in amazing num- 
bers, and obtain plentiful . food from the 
fiſhy pools and ſtreams. Stares, or ſtarlings, 
during winter reſort in myriads to rooſt 
on the reeds, breaking them down by their 
weight. Near Spalding is the greateſt 
| herony in England, where the herons build 


together on high trees like rooks. The 


avoſet, or yelper, diſtinguiſhed by its bill, 
which bends upwards, is found in great 
numbers about Foſſdike Waſh; as -alfo 

thoſe 
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thoſe delice WE Way abk., knots,and - 
dottrels. ns 8. 1 
Dee unt af; the differen 
diſtricts, it will appear that it is with inguſ- 
tice Lincolnſmire in general is reckoned 8 
low and fenny county. In fact, the uplands, 
| open and incloſed, appear on calculation 40 
be near double in extent tothe! We 
open marſhes or ſens . t ye 3.56 
With reſpect to the general ede 
Lincolnſhire, its higher grounds yield grain 
of all ſorts in great abundance; and in 
lower, oats, hemp, flax, woad, and ather 
articles of culture, But it is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed. as a grazing county, and is re- 
markable for rearing all kinds of animals 9 
the greateſt ſize and weight. Its horſes, 
horned<cattle, and ſheep, are all of hie 
largeſt breed. The latter are clothed wich 
a long thick wool, peculiarly fitted for the 
worſted and coarſe woollen manufactures, - 
of which nnn, 
hire and other counties. | 
Lincolnſhire -is not : ad ae 


£5 county 


4 
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county (at leaſt only in a'very- ſmall de- 
gree), and indeed has declined from its an- 
cient ' populouſneſs and conſequence. A 
prigcipal' reaſon of this is the ſingular de- 
cay of its ſea- ports, which, though formerly 
numerous, are now almoſt entirely choaked 
up with ſand, and ſome of them quite de- 
ſerted by the ocean. The long bow-like 
coaſt is fronted by ſand hills or ſalt marſhes; 
and, like thoſe in the Dutch provinces, ſe- 
cured from the waves by dykes : it is ſo 
low as to be viſible only to a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſea. The mouth of the Witham 
is now the ſole inlet fit, for the purpoſes of 
en Here is ſituated the n of the 
W 1 

en A ee thriving, — r 
built town. Its harbour can only admit 
veſſels of inferior burthen. It has ſome 
trade to tke Baltic, and a great exportation 
of oats to London. A navigation, partly , 
natural, along the Witham, and. partly by 
canal, goes from hence to Lincoln, at the 
termination of which, in Boſton, is a large 
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and curious ſluice. Another canal is cut to 
Bourn. The .tower-ſteeple of Boſton is 
one of the moſt lofty and elegant ſtructures 
of the kind, and is a noted ſea- mark. 
Some of the beſt grazing grounds in the 
county lie round Boſton; and, in the new 
encloſures near it, un crops of oats are 
grown. 

Lincoln, the n is an ancient ill- built 
city, greatly ſunk from its former ſtate, 
when it was one of the moſt conſiderable 
places in the kingdom. Its large cathedral 
is much admired for its inſide architecture, 
which is in the richeſt and lighteſt gothic 
ſtyle. The chief trade of Lincoln is in 
coals, brought by the Trent and Foſſdike. 
Along the Witham, oats and wool are prin- 
cipally ſent. There is a ſmall manufactory 


ccc 


2 


ne of camlets at Lincoln. 

on Gainſborough, on the Trent, is a river- port 
ly . of ſome . conſequence, being acceſſible to 

by veſſels of ſize ſufficient to navigate the ſea. 

he It ſerves as a place of export and import for 

ge the northern part of the county. 5 
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Lonth, 'a handſome well- inhabited to 


has a new navigation by means of —y 
the Lud, to the ſea at Tetney creek. . ; 


Horncaſtle is noted for its horſe 
which a great number of carriage horte, 
bred in Yorkſhire, and kept for ſome time 


in that neighbourhood, are fold to the London 
dealers. 


Stamford, ſituated at the moſt ſouthern 
point of the county, is a large old town, 
which formerly, for a ſhort time, poſſeſſed 
an univerſity. The Welland is made navi- 
gable from hence. 

Spalding, near the mouth of the Welland, 
from its neatneſs, and the canals in its 
ftreets, reſembles a Dutch town. The 
river here is ſo full of ſhoals, that barges 
can only get up at ſpring tides. Much 
hemp and flax is grown in its n, 


and ſold in its market. 
Crowland exhibits the remains of a very 


celebrated abbey, founded by religious zeal 
in the midſt of a ſhaking fen. In general it 
may be remarked, that the religious edifices 
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ok theſe fenny tracts are remarkably ſtately 
and handſome ſtone buildings, though there 
is not a quarry within the * of a great 
many miles, 

The great arm of the ſea called the Waſp, 
or Waſtes, is paſſable at low water; but 
not without ſome danger from quickſands, 
as was fatally experienced by King John, 
who, in the Baron's wars, here loſt. all his 
carriages and camp equiPage MER. many 
men. 

Within: theſe ſeven years great nuinbers 
of ſpinning ſchools have been eſtabliſhed: in 
the ſouthern, parts of Lincolnſhire by the pa- 
triotiſm of ſeveral perſons of rank, whence 


_ conſiderable quantities of worſted yarn are 
made in the county from wool that uſed to 


be ſent away unwrought, in the fleece. 
The ſame perſons haye promoted the wear- 


ing of ſtuffs manufactured within the county. 
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HUN renn IRE... 
N 
Tunis ſmall county. is Amdſt encloſed by 
© ambridgeſhire - and Northamptonſhire ; the 1 
former of which bounds it on. the north-eaſt * 
and part of the ſouth, the latter on the north © 
- and weſt. The remainder is bounded by 
Bedfordſhire... The river Nen, and the 
canals, or dykes, joining it to the Ouſe; ” 
form its limits on the north and north-eaſt, ” 
The Ouſe, at its entrance; ſeparates it for a 
ſhort ſpace from Bedfordſhire; and, at it 
exit, from Cambridgeſhire.” The figure 
N this county is 40 irregular as ſcarcely to 
afford I proper er meaſürement; ; but reckon- 
ing from its furtheſt projections, it does not 
exceed twenty-four miles each way ; . in 
general, is of much leſs extent. 9.9 
The face of the country has three varieties, A, 
The, horders of the Ouſe, which flows acroſs | 
the ſouth-eaſtern part, confiſt of a tract of 
moſt fertile and beautiful meadows 3. of which 
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Port-holm-mead near Huntingdon, almoſt en- 
cloſed by a bend of the river, is particularly, 
celebrated. The middle and weſtern parts 
are finely varied in their ſurface, fruitful in 


T 


corn, and ſprinkled with, woods. The © 


whole upland part, in ancient times, was a 
foreſt, and peculiarly adapted for the Chaſe ; 5 
whence the name of the d took its 
riſe. | 

The north-eaſtern ; part , ont of ſens, 
which join thoſe of Ely. Part of theſe are 
drained ſo as to afford rich paſturage for 
cattle, and even large crops of corn. In the 
midſt of them are ſome, ſhallow pools, 
abounding with fiſh. The largeſt of theſe 
is a lake of conſiderable ſize called Mbitile- 
ſea: Meer. The fen lands are computed at 
about a fifth of * whole extent of the 
county. 
Huntingdonſhire. is a farming county, and 
poſſeſſes no manufacture but a little wool- 
ſtapling, and the ſpinning of yarn. Its prin- 
cipal towns are ſituated on the Ouſe. iz 

Eau. the capital, is of moderate 
| es . ſize, 
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ſize, and neatly built; but has formerly 
been much more conſiderable than at pre- 
fent. It was the birth - place of that very 
famous and extraordinaty perlon, the uſurper; 
Oliver Cromwell. | 
| Acroſs the river from chis town Res Git: 
mancheſter, a large village, noted ſrom an- 
cient times for its wealthy farthers. 
Saint foes, lower down the river, is 2 


good markets town, which takes and ex- 


Ports large quantities of malt. Its markets 


and fairs for live cattle re bote of the 
greateſt i in England. 

At Ramſey, on the edge of the fens, wis 
formerly a very rich abbey, büült, like ' that 
of Crotvland, in the midſt of a bog. The 
ſituation of theſe, and of various other 
religious houſes (is thoſe 'of Ely and 
Thorney) was probably choſen” as well 
with a view to fecurity from the diffi- 
culty of approach, as to the plenty of fiſh 
and water-fowl inhabiting cheſe watery re- 
treats. 

Kinbotton-caftle was the place where 0 

| therine, 


— 
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therine, the divorced wife of Henry VIII. 
ended her days in a peaceful retirement. 

The village of Stilton gives name to a 
very rich and delicate kind of cheeſe, which, 
however, is ſaid not to be the product of its 
c neighbourhood, but that of Neha die 
1. *. in enn 
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Tuis county has to, the norch-well" Lind 
colnſhire ; to the north-eaſt Norfolk; to, 
the eaſt _ the ſouth Eſſex (4 d. 
Hertfordſhire; the weſt Baifordlhire, 
Huntingdonſ ite, 715 point of Northamp- 5 
a If limits, x for all the northern 60 : 


half, are 11 "oh, I a their: om | ting * 
branc 28, WC intern 7.9 


r | 


half has an ip 
1 boundary: line 
Its figure ſome- 


dented and 4 
On the AC E 


ndiſtingui h 


cent countie 


what reſembles that of the humar ear, the 
county of Nuntingdon cùtting deeply into 


its weſtern Ride by a circular Projection. 


Its greateſt length is near fifty miles: its 
breadth, at + yy and wideſt” extre- 
mity, above y-five.,. AP 


Cambridgeſhire \ is divided into two parts 


by the river Ouſe. The moſt northerly i is 


chiefly * of the ile of EN ſeparate 
7 8 So dre, | 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
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diſtrict, poſſeſſing juriſdiction within itſelf, 
This is a fenny tract, in which a few ele- 
vated ſpots appear ſcattered, like iſlands, 
in the midſt of low and level marſhes. 
The principal of theſe is that on which the 
city of Ely is placed. All the low grounds 
are naturally a bog, formed by the ſtagnation 
of water from the overflowing rivers of this 
tract; but, by infinite labour and expence 
in cutting drains and raiſing banks, much 
of them has been rendered either rich mea- 
dows, proper for the fattening of cattle, or 
arable land, covered eſpecially with ſome 
of the fineſt oats in the kingdom. The 
principal of the drains are the Bedford old 
and new rivers, which run navigable in a 
ſtraight line upwards of twenty miles acroſs 
the county, from the great to the little Ouſe, 
Of this work Dyer gre the following poeti- 
cal account ; 


—— Bedford Level, erſt | 
A dreary pathleſs waſte, the coughing flock 

Was wont with hairy fleeces to deform ; 

And, ſmiling with her lure of ſummer-flowers, 


The 


farmer is occaſionally liable to loſe all the 
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The heavy ox, vain-ſtruggling, to ingulph; 


| Till, one of that high honour'd patrivt name, 2 I: 


Rufſil, aroſe, who drain'd the ruſhy fen, _ 
Confin'd the waves bid groves and gardens lee 
And, through his new creation, led the Ouſe 
1 filver- winding ſtreams.” ! rn 2511 
| PLeBons | 


| The general nature and 8 of the 


Ely fens are the {ame with thoſe of Lincoln - 
ſhire, which they join. Their air and water 
are bad; and though the foil is rich, and 
in dry years very productive, they are ſtill 
ſubject to frequent inundations; and the 


labour of his year; The fenny country. ex- 
tends ſouth of the Ouſe, and even runs up 
to the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 
Ih he ſouth-weſtern part of the. county. is 


the molt agreeable, being raiſed in its fur- 


face, and watered by the Cam, a ſmall river, 
riſing in Hertfordſhire, which, after waſhing 
Cambridge, near which town it receives the 
Granta, falls into the Ouſe above Ely. 


Much fine barley grows in theſe party 
which 
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- which is malted, and exported in large quan- 
üties. Cottenbam, near Cambridge, is cele- 
brated for a ſort of large thin cheeſes made 
there and in the neighbouring villages. Its 
{uperiority is not owing to any particular 
management in the daifies, but to the na- | 
ture of the herbage on the commons. The 
ſuckling of calves for the London Py - | 
alſo carried on there to advantage. 
butter of Cambridge 1s peculiarly nu 
The ſouth-eaſtern part, from Gogmagog- 
bills to Newmarket, is an open and heuthy 
country, thinly inhabited and bleak, being 
cohnected with that vaſt tract of land, 
which, extending ſouthwards into Eſſex, and 
northwards acreſs Suffolk into Norfollt, 
forms one of the largeſt plains in the king- 
dom. The ſoil here is lean and graveſhy. 
The beſt parts produce light crops of bar- 
ley; but much of it is only uſed as ſheep- 
walks. The kinds of ſheep kept' here are 
chiefly the Norfolk and Weſt- country. In 
ſome of the pariſhes on the borders of Eſſen 
ſaiuffron is cultivated,” At Gerry biucon at the 
foot . 
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boot of the Gogmagog- hills are great chalk 


pits, noted ' for the marine productions they 


contain, ä 


ine in their vicinity.” 


'-Cambridge, the cogent of the county; is a 
5 populous but ill- built town; rendered how- 


ever ſufficiently famous by its Univerſity to 
diſpenſe with other diſtinctions. This an- 


cient ſeminary of learning, inferior in extent 


and opulence to Oxford, but its rival in 
literary fame, contains ſixteen colleges and 


Halls, and many public edifices, of antique 
and modern conſtruction. The numerous 
objects of curioſity in this Univerſity, and 


the great characters it has produced, would 


ſurniſn ample matter for a volume, and 
therefore cannot be W jouchetl: l 


here. 


The town 0 on a cent pay | 
by means of its navigable river. Near it 


is annually held one of the greateſt fairs in 


England for all ſorts of commodities, called 


Stourbridge or Sturbich, fair, under the vat 


don of the Univerſity. iy 
' The 
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The city of Ey is a mean place, and 
chiefly remarkable for its fine cathedral. 
The biſhop exerciſes temporal juriſdiction 
over the city and in the iſle, much in the 
ſame manner as the biſhop of Durham in 
his dioceſe. Ely, and its diſtrict, from its 
ſituation, has frequently held out a long 
time againſt foreign and domeſtic foes; and 
particularly was the laſt place in the king- 
dom which ſubmitted to William the Con- 
queror. Much garden ſtuff is produced 
here, and ſent-to the towns around. The 
barley grown around it is of a ſuperior 
quality. The white bricks made at Ely 
are celebrated, and a large quantity of coarſe 
pottery is made of the ſame clay, 

Wiſbeach is a well-built town, poſſeſſing a 
conſiderable trade in the export of corn, and 


of oil preſſed from ſeeds at mills in its neigh- 
bourhood. Only barges can come up its 
river, larger veſſels ſtopping ſix miles below. 
Newmarket, ſituated partly in this county, 

y in Suffolk, is the moſt celebrated 

place in England for horſe races, for which 
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its extenſive and finely turfed heath is pecu · 

liarly adapted. Charles II. built a ſeat here 
| for the fake of this diverſion. At the dif. 
ferent ſtables in the town are conſtantly kept 
numbers of the fleeteſt horſes in the world, 
trained and exerciſed for the courſe. The 
farmers around make great advantage ot 
their oats and hay from the dende 
this creates. K 
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At the weſtern extremity, adjoining the 
counties of Cambridge and Lincoln, is a 
conſiderable tract of flat fenny land; and on 
the eaſt, near Yarmouth,- a narrow tract of 
meckbes mane e ee diſtance-up 
the country. Some marſh land likewiſc lies 
upon the northern coaſt, near Cley. Seye- 
ral of the weſtern hundreds, from Thetford 
northwards, are open and bare, conſiſting of 
extenſive heaths, the ſoil/of which is a light 
ſand or hungry gravel. The reſt of the 
county in general is arable land, varying 
in its degrees of fertility, To the north» 
eaſt, the ſoil is a light ſandy loam, fertile 
and remarkably eaſy of tillage. The ſouth- 
eaſt has a moiſter and deeper ſoil. The 
middle and ſouth abound in clay; and 
various parts yield chalk and marl. The 
proportion of arable land is larger than in 
moſt counties, being computed at two thirds 
of the whole. The northern and eaſtern 
parts are all encloſed, and being richer in 
timber than moſt of the maritime parts of 
the iſland, afford many cheerful and plea- 
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fant views, though none wy extenſive .or | 
romantic. 

The products of the. county vary ret 
ing to the ſoil and ſituation. The lighter 


arable lands produce barley in great plenty, 


much of which is malted and exported. 
Wheat is cultivated in the ſtronger ſoils. 
But the article for which Norfolk is parti 
cularly celebrated is turnips, which are 
more generally grown here than in any 
other part of the kingdom, and form the 
baſis of the Norſolk huſbandry. The pe- 
culiar excellence of this culture is, that the 
ground never lies fallow, as the turnips ſerve 
to prepare it for corn. This root is prin- 
cipally uſed for- the fattening of eattle, of 
which great numbers, bred in Scotland and 
other parts, are fed in this county for the Lon- 
don and country markets. Crops of clover - 
or other artificial graſſes are generally taken 
alternately with the turnips. - Much buck- 


wheat is alſo grown in the light ſoils of Nor- 


folk, and uſed for feeding ſwine and poultry. 


The fenny parts yield great quantities of 
0 butter, 


' - 
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butter, which is ſent to London under che 


name of Cambridge butter; The ſheep of 


Norfolk are a hardy and rather ſmall breed, 
and much valued for their mutton.” Their 
wool is chiefly uſed in the Yorkſhire: cloths.” 
Great numbers of the lambs are ſold out of 
the county. Turkeys are reared here to a 


larger ſize than elſewhere, and form a conſider- 


able object of profit to the ſmaller farmers. 
Rabbits are extremely numerous on the ſandy 
heaths in various parts. This county is hke- 
wiſe celebrated for game, eſpecially pheaſant, 
which abound in ſome manors where they 
are preſerved, ſo as to _ a great 2 
to the farmer. 


No greater proof of the. indiſtry wry 


mood huſbandry of Norfolk need be pro- 
duced, than an eſtimate. of the value of the 
ſeveral articles of its own growth which it 
ſends out of the county. By a calculation 
as exact as could be formed, the exported 
grain of various kinds, flour, and malt, are 
of the annual value of more than (. oo, ooo, 
and that of the other proviſion articles (reckon- 
ing only the profit of fattening foreign bred 

| __ le), 
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cattle), and of the wool, is about J. 225, , 
more. The value of manufactures and 
fiſheries is not included in this eſtimate. It 
is moreover to be conſidered that the coun- 
pee v PIT 
of the moſt fertile, 4 

The principal rivers of Norfolk are, the 
Great Ouſe; which, after forming a part of 
its ſouth-weſtern boundary, croſſes the 
weſtern fide, and * into the fea below 
Lynn: 

The Nen, forming the weſtern en | 
and emptying into the Lincolnſhire Waſh. 
It communicates by ſeveral — Wich 
the Ouſe. 

The Little Oufe riſes abou the n of 
the Suffolk border; and ſeparating the two | 
counties as it lows weſtward, empties itſelf 
into the Great Ouſe. It is navigable from 
Thetford, ' 

The ſource. of ihe Ne is Wp 
from that of the Ouſe only by a cauſeway: 
It runs in a contrary direction; and, forming 
the reſt of the Subolk boundary, at length 
0 2 Fei 


\ 
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joins the Fate a little above Yarmouth; 
a eme A e 
The Yate, rifing near Attleborough, joins 
the Wenſum: and other ſmall ſtreams at and 
there, flows to Tarmouth; and, having re- 
ceived the Waveney and Bure, diſchatges 
itſelf into Len German mw del . 
town.. csg 
The vs Javed by ht Au 
the north- eaſt, meets the Yare in Yarmounh; 
It-is navigable up its ſeveral branches to 
Aplthaw, North Walſham, and other places 
Of theſe fall, rivers it may-be-obſerved; 
that, flowing through a nearly \leyel Sountry, 
their ſtreams. are flow, and they frequently 
diffuſe themſelves over the lower tracts in 
their .courſe, forming | ſhallpy lakes, here 
called - Broads, vhich ate plentifully. .ſtared 
with fiſh and water- ſowl. On ſome of tham 
are decoys for wild-ducks, The tivers/are 
caſily rendered ene nn 
canals, 
The ſex-coalt of Norfolk is bimed ee 
„ == oy 


. 


Ne. „ 
by clayey c, 3 16 be 
ocean, or by lo fandy ſhores,” covered 
with loofe pebbles (called '/&#1gH) and fre 
quently riſing into a kind of natural ban 
compoſed of ſand” held together by the rod? 
of the ſea-reed:graſs. Behind theſe fand 
hills are in various parts falt marſties-of con- 
| fiderable extent, oct᷑afionally inundated by 
| the tides, which find entrance through gaps 
between the hiltocks: ' Himfanton© cliff t 
the mouth of tie Waſh, is the only rocky 9 
eminerice on the coaſt, Various ſmall ports SLY 
are made on the northern fide” by creeks . 
and little bays,' but they can only” adinit be 
ſmall veſſels, and are continually filling "up 
with ſand.” Banks of ſand lie off ir fea 
tom the Norfolk coaſt in various parts, 
which are the dread of the coaſting mariners, 
and occaſion frequent ſhipwrecks, Of theſe, - 
the moſt remarkable, ruming parallel 10 . 
the coaſt of Tapmouth, form the cele⸗ 
brated Yarmouth "roads, 4 great reſort for 
ſhipping, which ride thete ſecurely, thougli 
the entrance is difficult and hazardous. | 
 & Wo 
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The county of Norfolk has long been one 
of the beſt peopled tracts in England, 
which is proved by the number of it 


pariſhes, exceeding that of eyery other coun- 


ty in the kingdom, though in ſize it is only 


about the eighth. Its large towns, however, 


are few, as its manufactures and nde os 


confined to a ſmall ſpace. 
Ihe city of Norwich is one of wh maſt 
populous in England, and long took the 
lead in point of conſequence among, the in- 
land towns. For this it was indebted to its 
great manufactory of crapes, hombazines, 
and ſtuffs of various kinds, which js ſtill 
conſiderable, though ſomewhat declined on 
account of the rivalſhip. of the cotton 
branches, and in conſequence of prohibitions 
in foreign countries, The manufacture is 


confined to the city; but the operations of 


ſpinning and preparing the wool employ the 
poor of moſt of the ſmall towns and villages 
in the county. The wool uſed is brought 
from the counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, and 
Northampton. The goods are ſent to vari- 

| ous 
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ous parts of the world, particularly Holland, 8 
Germany, Ruſſia, and the Mediterranean: - 
Many of them are ſhipped at Yarmouth ; and 
many are ſent to London and other places 
by land. Norwich contains many opulent 
inhabitants and good buildings, but its 
ſtreets are narrow and ill diſpoſed. It 
abounds with pariſh churches, and has ſeve- 
ral remains ys eng not of an 
early date. 

Yarmouth has eee eee of 
the principal ſea- ports in England; and 
though from the fluctuation of trade ſeveral - 
newer ones have outſtripped it in buſineſs, it 
ſtill retains conſiderable conſequence in its 
double ity of a port and a fiſhing 
town, By means of its rivers it enjoys all 
the import and export trade of Norwich, 
and various places on that fide of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. To them it conveys coal, 
timber, and foreign products; and by its 
means are exported their corn and malt 
in vaſt quantities, and their manufactured 
goods. Its harbour will not admit ſhips of 
O 4 large 
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large burthen, but is extremely convenient | 
for -buſineſs, the veſſels. lying in the river 


along a very extenſive and beautiful: quays 


The foreign trade of this port is chiefly-to' 
the Baltic, Holland, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean. 47 It allo ſends ſhips. to the 


Greenland fiſhery. The home fiſhing is 
carried on at two ſeaſons; that for mackerel 
in May and June, and that for herring in 


October and November. The latter is the 


moſt. conſiderable and, beſides the boats 
belonging to the town, many cobles from 
the Yorkſhire coaſt, hired for the purpoſe, 
are employed in it. The mackerel are ſent 
either up the country by land carriage, or 


to London by ſea. - The herrings are chiefly 


cured here by ſalting and then drying in 
wood ſmoke; when, under the name of rad 


berrings, they are either conſumed at home, 
or exported ta Spain, Italy, and other 
ſouthern countries. Yarmouth is much fre- 
- quented in the ſeaſon; 1 as. «ac for ſea- 


bathing. - 
The other great ls and. — mA 
county 


 . NORPOLK. 3 


county. is Lym, —— atiths mh 
of the Ouſe, a populons and flouriſhing 
place, which, notwithſtanding a bad harbour, 
carries on a large trade by means of its in- 
land communications. By the Ouſe, and 
its aſſociated rivers, it ſupplies moſt of the 
midland counties, with coals, timber, and 
wine; and in return exports corn and malt 
in very great quantities. It alſo partakeg ix 
the Greenland fiſhery. ' Its annual mart, or 
fair, is much; reſorted to by the country 
round. The air of Lynn is unwholeſome on 
account of its vicinity to the fens. 0% 26? 
The ports on the northern ſide of che 


county are Blakeney and Cley, on the ſame 
creek, and Wells at a ſmall diſtance. From 


theſe are exported conſiderable quantities of 


corn and malt produced in the neighbour- 
hood, and coals and other articles are im- 
portet. 

Thetford, now an inconſiderable town, was 
once a biſhoprick, and ſtill exhibits the ruins 
of its former greatneſs. It has ſome corn 
trade to Lynn, Upon the wide naked | 

hs 37 heath 
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to be met with flocks of the buſtard, a 
bird now become very rare in England. 
This county, with the eaſtern ones in 
general, was the ſcene of many military 
| tranſactions and ravages in the times of the 
Daniſh incurſions; but had fortunately little 
ſhare in the diſaſtrous events of more mo- 
dern times. One of its moſt remarkable oc- 
currences in the later reigns was the inſur- 
rection of the oppreſſed peaſants headed by 
one Kett, in the time of Edward VI. This 
roſe to ſo formidable a height, that an army 
was found neceſſary to quell it, which de- 
feated the inſurgents with great gy on 
Mouſchold heath, near Norwich. 


" * * 
' < * - 
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heaths in its neighbourhood are ſometimes 
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Taq county has : on che Tank Nor _ 


on the eaſt the German ocean; on „ 
Eexz-00 the- weſt Cambridgeſhi 
1 Little Ouſe ſo rm its 


each; end: * ſide, eſpecially the : caſtern, | 
"where it forms a hogk running up to Yar- 
0 Its lian eter from north to ſouth i is 


| 


Suffolk in in gene 
out any conſiderable | pinences.. 
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| (called here crag) of which vaſt beds have' | 
been diſcovered, particularly in the neigh-" 
bourhood of Woodbridge. The ſea"ſhore 

is chiefly compoſed of loamy cliffs, which 
are continually falling down, undermined by g 
the waves. Hence great changes have been 
effected on this coaſt; and ſome towns; once 
conſiderable, as Duntoich and Maborongb, I 
have been almoſt waſhed away by the fea. 
About Orfordneſs there are various falt* 


| 
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for the moſt part ſandy, and is diſtributed 
into arable-land, heaths, and marſhes. The 


r 


arable produces exeellent barley; and to- 
wards the ſouth- eaſt great quantities of 


carrots are grown. The heaths afford ex- 


tenſixe ſheep-walks; and the marſhes Rel 
numbers of cattle. The ſoil n e 


parts been much improved by ſhell-mal, 


water ereeks and inlets, which form enten. 
ſive marſhes. 9 


The internal and largeſt part of the con- 


ty, from north to ſouth, and acroſs quite to. 


the ſouth-weſt angle, is in general a ſtrong . 


| clayey loam, fertile to a our degree in all 
the 


- 
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the objects of huſbandry. | A part: of it, 


called high Suffolk, has a ſoil ſo ſtilf and 


tenacious, that its roads in wet ſeaſons are 


ſcarcely. paſſable. The great product of 


this malt debe wbb de u d to 


London and other parts in great quantities. 


Much cheeſe, too is made here; but, as 


it is only ſupplementary to the butter, it 
bas gained, almoſt proverbially, the charac- 
ter of the worſt in England. Beſides grain 
of all ſorts, beans are grown abundantly in 
the middle parts of Suffolk; and quantities 
of cabbages are raiſed fof the food of cows. 
Hemp is likewiſe "cultivated to a conlider- 
able extent, and ſpun and woven on the ſpat 
into cloth of various degrees of fineneſs. 
Some hops are grown in the e * 
Stow- market. 

The north-weſtern portion of Suffolk is an 
open ſandy country, and forms a conſider- 
able part of the wide tract of barren heath 
which oceupies ſo much of this quarter of 
the kingdom. It is chiefly in wartrens and 
. but interſperſed with poor 


arable 


| 
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arable land. The extreme angle, bordering 
on the Ely fens, partakes of their nature. | 
On the whole, this county is one of the 
moſt thriving with reſpe& to agriculture, 
and its farmers are opulent and ſkilful. The 
culture of turnips prevails here almoſt as 
much as in Norfolk: They have a' very 
excellent breed: of draught horſes, middle 
ſized, and remarkably ſhort-made, capable 
of vaſt exertions. The Suffolk cows are 
ſuppoſed to give more milk in proportion 
to their ſize than any other in England. 
They are of the hornleſs or polled kind, 
The ſheep, of which large flocks are kept, 
are chiefly of the Norfolk breed. | 
Of the rivers in Suffolk, hs IF avency 
and Little Ouſe have been mentioned under 
Norfolk. | 


The Stour on he ſouthern boundany' 4 8 | 


| the moſt conſiderable, riſing on the weſtern 
border, and, after paſſing Sudbury and 
Manningtree, falling into the ſea at Har- 


; wich. Juſt at its mouth it meets the Orwell, 


an arm of the ſea running up to Ipſwich; - 
5 | at 
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NE town in pacione. abs Gipping. a 
ſmall river riſing in the centre of the . 
above Stow- market. 

The Deben riſes near eee and 
flows to Woodbridge, where it expands into 
a long narrow arm of the ſea, and enters 
the ocean a very little to + the north of Har- 
wich-haven. 

The Larke, riſing i in he fouch-welt; runs 
by Bury, becoming ' navigable a mile below 
that town ; and, paſſing Mildenhall, |joins 
the Great Ouſe near the north-weſt ng of 
the county. | -7 

Suffolk was formerly as diſtinguiſhed for its 
trade and manufactures, as for. its agricul- 
ture; but theſe have for many n been 
on the decline. 
One of de ick den ef the Fd 

who were brought over by Edward III. to 
teach the Engliſh the art of manufacturing 
their own wool, was Sudbury ; and the town, 
in conſequence, became very populous 'and: - 
opulent. Its trade is now in great part 
diverted into other channels, having left 

behind it the burthen of a numerous poor. 
3 | However, 
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ts preſent commerce chiefly depends upon 


ſent ſhips to Greenland. Veſſels: of large 
burthen are obliged to ftop ſome diſtance - 
below the town. Ipſwich is populous and 


ſhare of the coaſting trade. Fine ſalt is 
made here; and much lime is burned from 
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However, many kinds of thin ſtuffs ure {il 
made here; particularly ſays, bunting ſpr 
navy colours, and burial crapes. Some of 
the neighbouring towns, eſpecially Needham. 
murtet and Lavenbam, participate in "this 
manufacture ; and the poor throughout the 
whole county are employed in making 
worſted yarn. The manufactured ook 

are chiefly ſent to London. dhe” 

Ipfwich, the county town, is a plate of 
great antiquity, but declined from its for- 
mer conſequence. - Its manufactures of 
broad cloth and canvas are at an end; and 


the malting and exportation of corn. It has 
a conſiderable coaſting trade and a ſmall 
ſhare of foreign commerce, and has latel7 


well inhabited, though irregularly built. 
Woodbridge is a ſmall port, poſſeſſing a 


Southwold 
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Southwold alſo makes a ſalt much eſteem- 


ed, and has an exportation of corn. Its 
bay, commonly called Solebay, was the ſcene 


of a great ſea-fight in 1672, between the 
Dutch commanded by De Ruyter, and the 


Engliſh by the Duke of Vork, in which 


victory remained undecid de. 
 Loweſtafſe, built on a cliff above the 0 at 
the moſt eaſterly point of Great Britain, | 
largely partakes with Tarmouth in the 
mackerel and herring fiſheries; and is con- 
ſiderably frequented as a place for ſea· bathing. 
A ay of Evarſe china is bine 
here bu D e 6 
On the ue be f the county lies he" 
handſome town of St. Edmund s Bury, a ſort 
of capital to the many genteel families re- 
ſiding in that neighbourhood. - It is a place 
of great antiquity, and poſſeſſed an en. 
tremely wealthy abbey, of which ſome fine 
remains are yet extant. The preſent trade 
of Bury conſiſts in making worſted yarnm. 
It has a great annual fair, at which N N 
en commodities are fold. - | 
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Eke is che- nhl e fs 1% 
 exunties on the eaſtern coalt, which together 
ben amen continued tract of vaſt extent, 


2 „ 
elevated to be dry and arable, and rich in 
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market, which paſſes along the weſtern fide 
of Eſſex and Suffole to the middle of Nor- 
folk, a diſtance of one hundred- and eight 
miles, is more level and unvaried in irs ſur- 
fie than any uag of ground of equal length. 
in the kingdom. 
Eſſex poſſeſſes, however, d varkery of ſoil 
and face of country. Its ſouth-weſtern part 
is chiefly occupied by Epping -fareſ und its 
ſeveral branches. A rivulet, the Roddon, 
running parallel to the Lea, fertilizes this 
part of the county, which is famous for its 
butter, ſold - for a high price in London 
under the name of Epping butter. 3! 
Northwards the country becomes mote” 
open and uneven. Saffron Walden, in this 
part, by its name, ſhows the product for 
which it is famous. Saffron, which was 
formerly cultivated in various parts of che 
kingdom, is now: grown almoſt ſolely be- f 
tween this place and Cambridge, in a cir- 
and dry country is peculiarly adapted to this 
plant. The Engliſh ſaffron has always been 
in high eſtimation, 5 | 
| „„ Another 
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Another ſingular product ch. 
is a kind of treble crop of coriander, ca- 
way, and teazle; the two former on agcount 
of their aromatic ſeeds; the latter, ſor in 
prickly heads, uſed for the purpoſe of railing 
the nap in woollen cloths. Theſe ate 
ſown together, but come to maturity at dif- 
ferent periods, and the ſucceſſion * * 


whole crop laſts three or four years. 


The middle of Eſſex is in general 4 


corn country, varied with gentle -inequalities 
of ſurface, and ſprinkled with woods. To- 


wards the ſea-coaſt · it gradually declines 


into marſhy grounds, broken by arms of 


the ſea into iſlands, and frequently inun- 


tracts (commonly called the Hundreds of 
Eſex) afford, ſcarcely compenſates ſor their 
unwholeſomeneſs, which is in a manner pro- 
verbial. The banks of the Thames, from 
the entrance of the Lea to the ſea, are a 
ſimilar tract of marſnes. The farms in theſe 
parts are very large, and the farmers rich, 
and induſtrious to improve their grounds 
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by manuring . with chalk, we? by: ſea” 
fom Kent: Numbers of calves are brought: | 
from all parte ap ie ov. pl men 
markets. r e een ee e en 
The northern part of the uſt regen 
the Stour' and Coln, which projects further 
than the reſt, is a more elevated and healthy 


country. The proportion of waſte land in 


the whole of Eſſex is very ſmall; and the 
variety and goodneſs of its agricultural pro- 
ducts are not exceeded he _—_ 2 ee 
part of the kingdom. H 4650 
The principal rivers . belonging 
to this county are, the Coin, riſing near Clare 
in Suffolk; and, aſter paſſing Colcheſter, 


emptying into à creek of the ſea between 


Merſey iſland and the main. In the files! 
water inlets and pools at the mouth of this 
river are bred the famous Colcheſter oyſters, 11 
ſo well known as an article of e e 
and luxury. | the 
The Niedere * its ;riſ near Saffton —— 
Walden, and, flowing by Coggleſhall and 
Witham, diſcharges itſelf at Maldon 1 into an 
arm of the ſea, | 
P 3 | The | 


the former. 
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The Chelmer, ſpringing - near the farts 
place, winds through the middle f the 
county, and, paſſing by Chelmsford, termi- 
nates at Maldon in the ſame: mouth wth 


The Crouch, after a weed evngil on; th 
ſouth · eaſtern fide, mixes with the ſea among 
the marſhes of Burnham and Foulneſs iſle. 
The Walfleet and Burnham an are the 
n of its crecks and pits. * 
The Roddon, which enters dia Thames 
near Barking, has been already mentioned. 

The principal harbour on the Eſſex coaſt 
is that of Harwich, fituated on a tongue of 
land oppoſite to the united mouths of the 
* Stour and Orwell. It affords' an occaſional 
ſhelter to the coaſting- fleets continually 
paſſing along theſe ſhores, but has not much 
trade of its own. The principal buſineſs of 
Harwich ariſes from. its being the ſtation of 
the Holland packets which fail between it 

and Helvoetſluys. It has alſo a dock for 
the building of men- of war. The entrance 
of the harbour is defended by a ſtrong for- 
. FF. >. trels 
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treſs called Landpuarũ. fort, built on a ſandy 


point on the Suffolk fide of the water. 
South of Harwich is the Naze, a hooked 
promontory,” encloſing a few low iſlands. 
From hence the land declines weſtward, 
forming the funnel, which terminates in the 
mouth of the Thames. Beſides the creeks 
already noticed, there is one within the 
mouth of the Thames, running up by the 


town and "FR eras 


Canvey iſle. 

Chelmsford, the county town, is a place of 
moderate fize, but containing nothing re- 
markable. The country round it is very fer- 
tile, and hops are culnvated near it. | 

Colcheſter is a town of great antiquity, and 
affords many relics of former grandeur. It 


is ſtil a handſome well-peopled. place, and 


retains a ſhare of the manufacture of baize, 
for which it was' once very famous. The 
other towns in Eſſex which chiefly partict- 
pate in this manufacture are Bocking, Brain- 
tree, and Cuggleſball. The wool of which 
ep make uſe comes principally from Lin- 
P. 4 colnſhire. 
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colnfhire. The goods are cpm to 
Spain, Portugal, and Icaly, through the 1 in- 


tervention of the London merchants. This 
trade 1s at preſent in a low ſtate. otro ey 

Colcheſter underwent a very. obſtinate” | 
ſiege in 1648, on occaſion of an inſurrection 
for the royal cauſe againſt the authority of 
the parliament, the gallant leaders of which, 
on its ſurrender, were executed. 11 

Various actions with the Danes happened 
in this county, as well as in many others 
on the eaſtern coaſt. One of the moſt me- . 


morable was fought at Afingdon, or Aſbdown, 


near Rochford, in which King Edmund 

Ironſide was defeated with great ne 

by Canute. | 
Tilbury-fort, 88 Geste 4s. hes 


principal protection of the Thames. Is 
its neighbourhood Queen Elizabeth review - 


ed the army ſhe had aſſembled to oppoſe 
the famous Spaniſh armada in 1588. 
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HERTHORDSMURE.. 


Taivcon 


the ſouth ent 


tremely irregular by. projections and inden- 
tations, eſpecially; on the weſtern ſide. Its 


greateſt leg 
five miles, and breadtf at thirty-five. | a5 
1 ſkirt of this county is hilly, _ 


r ee mene of the chalky ridge © 
which extends the kingdom -in”'this 
direction. A number of ſtreams take their 


Ie from chis ſide, which, by their Elear- 
neſs, ſhew the general nature of 18 ſoil to 


be inclined $0, hardneſs, and net abundantly 
rich. Flint ſtones are ſcattered in great 
Profuſion over the fact of this county; 


| 


of Herts Rd to ho 2 I 
Cambridgeſhire and Bedfordſhire, to the weſt 
the latter county and Buckinghamſhire, to ” 
to the caſt Eſſex. ; 
1 5 where niarked by na- s 
ture, except 0 e river Lea ſeparates | 
it from Eflex/*-lts- ſhape | is rendered ex- 
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and beds of chalk are frequently to be met 
with. It is found, however, with the aid | 
of proper culture, to be extremely favour- 
able to corn, both wheat and barley, which 
come to as great perſectiom here as in any 
part of the kingdom. The weſtern- part 
is in general a 21 WI ev" ſoil, and under 
excellent cultivation. | 
The principal river of Hertfordlhire i 
the Lea, which, rifing out of Leagraye 
marſh in the ſouth of Bedfordſhire, flows 
obliquely to the eaſtern. ſide, waſhing the 
towns of Hertford and Ware, from the laſt 
of which it is navigable to the Thames. It 
collects in its courſe all the ſtreams of the 


LY northern and eaſtern parts. 


On the ſouth-weſtern ſide the cn unites 
various ſtreams, and conveys them out of 
the county near Rickmanſworth. *' + J 
- The wholeſome air and pleaſant ſituations 
of Hertfordſhire, together with its vicinity to 
the metropolis, have rendered it a favourite 
reſidence both in ancient and modern times; 
and it poſſeſſes many capital country _— 
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and remains of antiquity. Its ** how- 
ever, are of ſmall account; ame 
manuſactures. N 975 
The great . 1 
traffic of corn and the malting trade; which 
laſt is carried on to a very large extent in 
the towns of Hitcbin, Baldeck, Royſton and 
Ware. The latter town, ſends a greater 
ſupply of malt to London, than any other 
market. The Hertfordſhire malt is not, 
however, all grown in the county; but large 
quantities of barley are purchaſed in all che 


ſurrounding ones, which, after being malted 


in theſe. towns, is ſent to London n ; 
the navigation of the Lea. 
Royſton, a pretty conſiderable town, is 


ſituated partly in Cambridgeſhire, at the 
edge of the wide open plains beſore men- 


tioned as extending through ſo many of the 


eaſtern counties. It has given its name to 
| A ſpecies of crow called alſo the hooded or 


grey crow, which is a bird of paſſage in that 
neighbourhood, and alſo on the whole eaſtern 


Hua 
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Hertferd, the county town, is a place\ of 
very little conſequence. - 
St. Mans is an ancient town, of con- 
ſiderable ſize, but carrying on ſcarcely any . 
other traffic than what reſults from its 
being the great thoroughfare from London 
to the north-weft, Its abbey- church is a 
venerable edifice of vaſt magnitude. In and 
near this town were fought two battles in 
the bloody wars of York and Lancaſter, 
That in 1455 was the firſt conflict between 
the parties, and terminated in favour f 

the Yorkiſts, The valiant Clifford and 
, the great Earl of Somerſet were lain in it, 
and the King (Henry VI.) taken priſoner. 
The ſecond battle, in 1461, ended in a 
complete victory to Queen Margaret, at 
the head of the Lancaſtrians. 1 
Cloſe to St. Alban's are the veſtiges- = | 
the ancient town Verulam, ſo conſiderable " Y 
the time of the Romans, 
The field of Barnet, between St. Alban 
and London, was alſo the ſcene of a bloody 


battle in thoſe deſtructive wars of the two 
| baouſes, 


5 A 1 . 
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8 houſes, which proved deciſive in favour 


of Edward IV. his great ſoe, the king- 
making Earl of Warwick, being there 
Nain. It was fought on Eaſter-day in the 
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MIDDLESEX. 


| 

| | Se on the ity 
| Hertfordſhire, onthe weſt by Buckinghgm- | BW © 
ire, on the ſouth by. — 
|'* Kent, and on rt by Elkex.. 
| 


On thiree ſides it has the natural based 
nvers; the Thames on the ſouth, the Coln 
on the weſt, divided ã into ſeveral parallel and 
communicating ſtreams, and the Lea on the 
Fo [aft its general figure is quadrangular, 
bdaut rendered very irregular on the ſouthem 
| fide by the windings of the Thames, and 
on the northern by a hook-like projection 
into Hertfordſhire. In ſize it is one of the 
leaſt of the counties, abc at the ut- 
moſt only about twenty-two miles from eaſt | 
to weſt, and ſeventeen from north to ſouth, 
That part of Middleſex which borders on = 
London is naturally a diſtrict of little fer- 
tility, its general ſoil being a lean ef 
. 19 means of s of hs m 4 
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ropolis, many parts of it are converted into 
rich beds of manure, clothed with almoſt 
verdure. The more diſtant parts 
have a good deal of ſtrong land, applicable 
to moſt purpoſes of huſbandry ;* and the 
Thames is bordered by a continued tract of 
rich meadows. There are ſtill feveral ex- 


tenſive tracts of uncultivated heath in this 


county; as that of Hounſlow at the ſouth» 
weſtern part, and Finchley-commen to the 
north of London. This laſt ſtretches to 


the borders of Enfield-chgfe, a large tract of 


wood-land ſtocked with deer, and continues 
nearly to Epping foreſt in Efſex. The land 
in tillage is ſuppoſed to be about one fifth 
of the whole ; and an equal proportion is 
occupied by nurſeries, gardens, and pleaſure 
grounds. The greater ſhare of the county 
is in meadow and paſturage. The ſupply of 

London with milk is an object to which the 


greateſt part of the land in its immediate 
vicinity is devoted. The number of cows 


kept for that purpoſe is computed at 6000. 


The production of hay for the London 
| market 


| | 
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market is the principal object of the A 
at a more remote diſtance. A conſiderable 
quantity of ground is cut up for the making 


of bricks, to the great profit of the owner, 


though: to the nuiſance of the. neighbours, 
Of other economical objects purſued in this 
county, may be mentioned the feeding of 


| houſe: lambs as a luxury in the winter 
months. Theſe are always the product of 


Dorſetſhire ewes, which are made to lamb 


about Michaelmas. The cultivation of 


willows on the banks of the Thames from 
Fulham to Staines for the uſe of the baſket 
makers, is another article of conſiderable 
m_ * | 

. Beſides the boundary r rivers vi men- 
r Middleſex is watered by ſeveral 
ſmall ſtreams, one of which, called the 
| New-river,' is artificially brought from Am- 


well, near Ware, in | Hertfordſhire, ſor the 


| purpoſe of ſupplying London with: water, 
in the pipes and ciſterns of which vaſt city 
it may be ſaid to terminate. A conſider- 
| able number and variety of mineral waters 


have 


conſidered as a fort of demeſne to the me- 


OA * . A . en 7 Aa. 
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have been found in the neighbourhood of 


London. | 
The whole county of Middleſex may be 


tropolis, being covered with its villas, inter- 
ſected by the innumerable roads leading to 
it, and laid out in gardens, paſtures, and 
encloſures of all ſorts for its convenience 
and ſupport. It ſwarms with people in its 
numerous and extenſive villages; but no 
large towns can exiſt in the neighbourhood 
of that which attracts uw. * o E 
from the whole nation. * 

To attempt any deſeiipuiony however 
light, of ſuch 'a place as London, would be 
inconſiſtent with a plan, the whole of which _ 
is compriſed in a ſmall volume. It will be 
ſufficient to point out ſome of the peculi- 


_ arities of its ſituation, and the general 


cauſes. which have raiſed it t ſuch A | 
bulk and opulence. 

The united cities of 1 a i 
WESTMINSTER are ſituated on a gentle de- 


dlvity on the northern bank of the Thames; | 


* 
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the bending courſe of which river they 


. follow for the ſpace of fome miles. On the 


oppoſite bank, upon more level and natu- 


rally marſhy ground, lies the borough of 
SOUTHWARK, bordering the river till 


farther than London does. The broad 


ftream of the Thames flowing between, 
continually agitated by a briſk current, or 


a rapid tide, brings conſtant ſupplies of 


freſh air, which no buildings can intercept. 
The country round, eſpecially on the Lon- 
don fide, is nearly open to ſome diſtance, 
whence, by the action of the ſun and wind 
on a gravelly ſoil, it is kept tolerably dry 
in all ſeaſons, and affords no lodgment for 
ſtagnant air'or water. The cleanlineſs of 
London, as well as its ſupply of water, are 


greatly aided by its ſituation on the banks - 


of the Thames; and the New-river, toge- 
ther with many good fprings within the city 
itſelf, further contribute to the abundance of 

that neceſſary element. All theſe are ad- 
vantages, with reſpect to bealth, in which 
this metropolis is excceded by few. 
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eaſe conyeyed to it from all the maritime 
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Its fituation with regard to the circum- 
ſtance of navigation is equally well choſen: 
had it been. placed lower on the Thames, 
beſides being annoyed by the marſhes, it 
would have been more liable to inſults 
from foreign foes: had it been higher, it 


would not have been acceſſible, as at pre- 


ſent, to ſhips of large burthen. It now 
poſſeſſes every advantage that can be de- | 
rived from a fea-port, without its dangers 
and at the ſame time, by means of its noble 
river, enjoys a very extenſive communica- 
tion with the internal parts of the country, 
which ſupply it with all ſorts of neceſſaries, 
and in return receive from it ſuch commo- 
dities as they require. With the great ar- 
tice of fewel London is plentifully ſupplied 
by ſea from the northern collieries; and to 
this circumſtance the nation is indebted for 
a great nurſery of ſeamen, not depending 
upon foreign commerce; which is a prin- 
cipal ſource of its naval ſuperiority. Corn 
and various other articles are with equal 


G8 - |..." 
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parts of the kingdom, and great numbers of 
coaſting veſſels are en e for 


this purpofſe. 
London therefore unites in itſelf all the 
benefits ariſing from navigation and com- 


merce, with thoſe of a metropolis at which 


all the public buſineſs of a great nation is 


tranſacted; and is at the ſame time the 


mercantile and political head of theſe king - 
doms. It is alſo the ſeat of many conſider- 
able manufactures; ſome almoſt peculiar to 


itſelf, as miniſtering to the demands of 


ſtudied ſplendour and refined luxury; others 
in which it participates with the manufac- 
turing towns in general, with this difference, 
that only the finer and more coſtly of their 
works are performed here. The moſt im- 
portant of its peculiar manufactures is the 


ſilk weaving, eſtabliſhed in Spital- fields by 


refugees from France. A variety of works 


in gold, ſilver, and jewellery; the engray- 


ing of prints; the making of optical and 
mathematical inftruments, are likewiſe prin- 
cipally or ſolely executed here, and ſome 
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of them in greater perſection than in any 
other country. The porter-brewery, a 


* buſineſs of very great extent, is alſo chief- 


y carried on in London. To its port are 
likewiſe confined ſome branches of foreign 
commerce, as the vaſt Eaſt India trade, and 
thoſe to Turkey and Hudſon's Bay. 

Thus London has riſen to its preſent 
rank of the firſt city in Europe with reſpect 


to opulence; and nearly, if not entirely ſo, 


as to number of inhabitants. Paris and 


Conſtantinople may diſpute: the latter with 


it. Its population, like that of all other 
towns, has been greatly over-rated, and is 
not yet exactly determined ; but it is pro- 
bable that the reſidents in London, Weſt- 
minſter, Southwark, and all the out- pariſhes, 
ſcarcely exceed 600, ooo. | 

The ſtyle of building, both public and 


private, in this metropolis, is rather formed. 


upon- the plan of neatneſs and convenience 
than bf ſplendour and magnificence. No 
eapital contains proportionally fewer palaces, 
and none ſo many . good houſes, Of the 

23 public 
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public edifices, St. Paul's church, the Bank, 
Somerſet buildings, and two of the bridges, 
are almoſt the only ones that have preten- 
ſions to grandeur and beauty united, The 
ſtreets in the old parts of the town are, for 
the moſt part, ill laid out, and frequently 
narrow; but the new ſtreets and ſquares are 
planned and built with great regularity and 
elegance. The paving and lighting of *. 
whole are admirable. 
The market towns in Middleſex afford 
| nothing remarkable. 
At Brentford, where the Brent enters 1 ; 
Thames, King Edmund Ironſide defeated 
the Danes drawn off from the ſiege of Lon- 
don, and drove them acroſs the river. To 
this place alſo King Charles I. advanced 
after the battle of Edgehill, and gave a hot 
alarm to the metropolis. The banks of the 
Thames from hence to London are almoſt 
entirely laid out in gardens and nurſery 
grounds, for the ſupply of the capital. ; 
The royal palace of Hampton-court on 
| the Thames, originally built by ' Cardinal . 
8 | Wolſey, 


/ 
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Wolſey, and a favourite reſidence of King 
William, is now almoſt deſerted, © +. 

At Ken/ingtan is alſo a royal palace, chiefly 
remarkable for its gardens. 


1 ; 
A Chelſea is diſtinguiſhed. by its * 
1 hoſpital for EN. and diſabled 
. ſoldiers. 
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* hin. 
Tris county has to the north Middleſ 


and. a point of Buckinghamſhire, fram'both £ 
which it is Feparated by the Thames; to \/ 


the weſt Berkſhire and-Hainpſhire; to 
ſouth Suſſexz: and td che ſt Kent, It 
- | ſhape is a -pretty regular oblong, exCep 
the norchern nde, which is deeply indente 
by the winding pf the Thames. hs greate 
length is about twenty-ſeven Mite fy 
-breadth thirty- ſeven. 2 
Surry has been compared to piececof | 
+ coarſe cloth with a fine t Ger ts circym- 
BY being in general ertil 5. 
parts barren. On the bebe 
Thame ho AITP ks but dead 
interſperſed 
ſure grounds. 
county, from 


* . 
, . 


to weſt, runs a ridge of 
. Hills, abounding i in chalk, inter- 


Z mixed 1 vide open down and ſandy 
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SURRY. 5 2 
heaths. The Banſtead downs in the eaſtern 
part of this tract are noted for feeding the 
ſweeteſt mutton. Dyer, deſcribing the ſitua- 
tions moſt favourable for the ſheep, ſays, - 


Such are the downs of Banſtead, edged with woods 
And * villas. | FLEECE. 
Cloſe to theſe is 8 a cele- 
brated race- ground; ; near which a well- 
known mineral purging ſpring ariſts. 
Further on is Box-hill, covered with the 


| largeſt ,box-trees in England. The ite 


drwns, ſo called from their chalky foil, are 
juſt in the centre of the count. 
The ſame hilly and naked grounds. ap- 
pear towards the north-weſtern corner, 
where Bag ſbot- beath and the adjacent com- 
mons extend. All theſe parts, however, 
afford intervals of fertile and well - cultivated 
vales. A newly undertaken canal from Ba- 
ſingſtoke in Hampſhire to the river Wey, 
will croſs this tract, and is expected to con- 
tribute greatly to the improvement of the 
barren heaths. 


Immediately 
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| Immediately beneath the hills to the 


ſouth and eaſt lies Holms-dale, a rough and 
woody tract, extending into Kent, in which 
red deer are ſtill ſound. It is ſaid to take 
its name from the holm-oak vin which'it 


abounds. _ 

The ſouthern ſkirt of the county is + wel 
watered, and finely varied with wood, . 
and paſture. 


On the whole, the proportion of waſte 


| land in Surry is large, amounting to one 
ſixth. There are, beſides, many open com- 
mons capable of much improvement. 

The principal river of this county is the 
Wey, which riſes in Hampſhire, and, after 
paſſing Guildford, flows on to the Thames, 


which it joins near Chertſey. It turns many. 
paper and corn mills for the uſe of the _ 


metropolis. Pope, in his mmm 
cCharacterizes this river as the "a 


= Wey, that rolls a milky wave. 


| The Mole, ſpringing in the borders my 
Suſſer, flows tifrough the centre of the 


county 


SN 


„ 
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county to join the Thames « little below | 
the former. This river, near Box-hill; 


ſinks under ground, and appears again at 
the diſtance of two or three. miles. Hence 


the ſame poet calls it 
The ſullen Mole that hides his diving flood. 


Numerous rivulets from the weſt and 
ſouth join the Wey; and from the 5 


eaſt the Mole. 


The Vaude or Vandal, a Snell Brezm 
which | rifes at Croydon, and enters the 
Thames at Wandſworth, is remarkable for 
the great works for callico printing which 
are eſtabliſhed on its banks. 

With refpe& to the traffic and product 
of this county, all that part of it which 
lies neareſt London is devoted to the plea- 
ſure and ſupply of the inhabitants of 'the 
metropolis. Some of the moſt delightful 
villas round London are on the Surry banks 
of the Thames. Richmond, which poſſeſſes 
a royal feat, affords from its hill a proſpe& 
of rural elegance and beauty unrivalled in 

15 the 
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the kingdom. Kew, adjoining to it, is 
alſo an occaſional reſidence of the royal 
family, and has a very complete botanical 
garden. 
The villages of Putney, — 
Batterfea, &c. on the river, cultivate vaſt 
quantities of vegetables for the London 

— 21 

The remoter parts grow corn and the 
other uſual products of farming countries. 
The rearing of houſe lambs for the London 
market is purſued to a large extent by ſome 
of the farmers. Hops are cultivated with 
great ſucceſs on the weſtern border. | 

The borough of Southwark 1s the princi- 
pal place for populouſneſs and traffic in 
this county ; but- it has been already men- 
tioned as compoſing a part of London. It 
is particularly concerned in the vaſt buſineſs 
carried on upon the Thames, both above 
and below bridge, Its - neighbourhood 
abounds in works of various kinds belong- 
ing to the manufactures and trades of the 
- metropolis, BD, « 
Guildford 
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Guildferd is properly the county town. 


The Wey is navigable from ' thence to the 
Thames, and much corn nd timber are 
carried upon it. ; 
Farnham, on the borders of Hampthits, 3 is 
remarkable for one of the greateſt wheat 
markets in England; and for the ſale of the 
fineſt hops, grown in plantations round it. 
King ſton upon Thames is a handſome and 


genteel town, at which the aflizes are Ln. 


alternately with Guildford. 


Dorking is noted for its large 1 of - 


fowls, which, with other poultry, i it Jends te to 
the London markets. 

Between Egham and Stains is the famous 
Runnymede, a 1 on the TY 


Where En gland's ancient barons, clad i in arms, 
And ſtern with conqueſt, from their tyrant king, 
Then rendered tame, did challenge and ſecure 
The charter of her freedom, AKENSL DE. ; 


This great event of King John: 8 Ggning 
Magna Charta happened in the year 1216. 


KENT, 
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Tut county of Kent i is 
north by the Thames, firſt inn vm 
it and Eſſex, and then e 
extenſive kind of bay, a e 
of Suffolk on the eaſt ind ddt est by 
the German ocean Wye. = on 

the-fouth by Suſſex ;-and "og the (Weſt by 

Surry; It is of an irregularly bloß AS, 
_ meaſuring from caſt to weſt abowr fiſhy» | 
eight-miles, from north to ſouch ö 
thitty· ſin miles. 0 5 | 

In this large ſpace chere is c 
diverſity of ſoil and N 
banks of the Thames 


ſometimes riſing to a moderate 1 
This kind of hard chalky foil, inclinigg o 
barrenneſs, extends to the north eaſtern e- 
tremity of the county, and thente round d 
Dover, exhibiting its nature in the lofty: * 


* 
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white cliffs, which here bound the iſlands. 
and produce that ſtriking appearance from 
ſea which gave it the ancient name of Albion. 
Two chains of hills run through the middle 
of Kent, called the upper and lower hills. 
The northern range is compoſed principally 
of chalk and flints: the ſouthern of- iron 
and ragſtone. On the Surry een | 
gravel prevail on the eminences. - - 

The ſouthern part of Kent, called, the 
Weald, is a flat woody tract, of a clayey 
ſoil ; fruitful, but unwholeſome on account 
of its moiſture. It terminates in the great 
marſh of Romney. It is in this part par- 
ticularly that the opulence of the farmers 
has given the proverbial appclancn of the 
_. wealthy Kentiſh yeomen. | 

The midland and weſtern diſtrifts are a 

happy mixture of hill and vale, arable and | 

paſture, equal in pleaſantneſs and variety * | | 

products to any part of England. | | 
Kent ces, beſides the uſual objects 

of agriculture, large quantities of hops, by 

which the London breweries are almoſt ſolely 
1 "Om" ; ; 


* 
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ſupplied; fruit of various kinds, - eſpecially 
cherries, filberts and apples, of which are 
large orchards for ſupplying the London 
markets; madder for dying; timber in the 
woody parts, and birch twigs for brooms, 
which form no ſmall article of commerce 1 
the uſe of the metropolis. | 

The Principal river of Kent, beſides the 
Thames, is the Medway, which, coming 
down from Suſſex, and joined by many 
rtivulets from the Weald, croſſes this coun- 
ty by Maidſtone and Rocheſter, and falls 
into the mouth of the Thames between * 
iſtes of Shepey and Grain. 

The Stour, a ſmall ſtream riſing i in the 
Weald, flows by Canterbury, and empties 
itſelf into the fea below Sandwich. 

The Rothyr, from Suſſex, forms the li- 
mit between the two counties for a ſmall 
Pace, and then joins the ſea at Rye. 

In ſurveying the numerous places in Kent 
which deſerve notice, we ſhall proceed 
e the Thames, and thence Long the 


. Deptford, © 
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Depifurd,. a very populous village, c-. 
taining a royal  dock-yard and arſenal; as, 


well as ſeveral large. private docks, is the 


firſt place in this rung vilited by; he: 
Thames: 


Then ſucceeds Greewithy a conſiderable 
town, diſtinguiſhed by its royal park and ob- 
ſervatory, and ſtill more by its noble hoſpi- 


tal for maimed and decayed ſeamen, ' which, - 
is one of the grandeſt edifices, as well as of 


the moſt uſeful inſtitutions in the kingdom. 
Seyeral of our monarchs, and among them 


Queen Elizabeth, were born . . 


formerly ſituated here: 


Waeokvich; ſomewhat below, is Rena ok 


greateſt depoſits of ordnance arid naval 
ſores belonging to the nation. It has # 
foundery for cannon; and ſeveral docks for 
men of war, the largeſt of which have here 
ſufficient depth of water to ride at all times 
in ſafety. A royal military e is eſta· 
bliſned at this place. 

Gravgſegd is the place on ny, 


! 
| } 


bound ſhips lie till viſited by the cuſtom- 


R houſe 
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houfe officers, and where Paſſengers. com- 
monly land and embark. Great quantities 
of garden vegetables are ar in ba Weighs 
bourhood. eln 

Near Graveſend are 55 chalk pits, 000 | 

. which great quantities of lime are made. 
Flim-ftones taken out of rhe 'pirs lite ſent 
as far as Staffordſhire for the uſe of the pot 
teries there. Farther down 4 marſhy pt 
mnſula ſtretehes out, - terminating in the iſle 
of Grain, round which is the mouth of the 
Medway, A littie way up this river lies 
the town of : Chatham, famous for its greit 
naval arſenal and docks, deſended by ftrong 
and extenſive fortifications.” Many of the 
largeſt ſhips of war are laid up here in time 
of peace. In the inglorious reign of 
Charles II. che Dutch failing up this tiver, 
here deſtroyed ſeveral capital veſſels. 
Contiguous to Chatham is the city of 
Rocheſter ; a place of great antiquity, but at 
preſent of ſmall conſequence; | It has juriſ- 
diction over the great oyſter CIO 
. Medway. |! 
0 Deſcending 
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— this river again, the Ihe if 
Shepey appears; a moderately elevated clayey 


tract, ſeparated from the land by the Faſt 


Swale, a branch of the Medway, It yields 
plenty of fine corn, and feeds numerous 
flocks of ſheep. On its northern point, 
called Shirengfe, is a fort for the protection 
of the Medway, reckoned one of the moſt 
unhealthy fpots in England. Milton, op- 
polite this iſland, is noted for its large 
oyſters. _ - | 

Fever ſham, at a ſmall diſtance Fas the 


ſhore, has a ſmall port on a creek, and is 
famous for the beſt oyſters for laying in 


ſtews. Here that miſguided King James II. 


was ſtopped, attempting to embark for 
France, after the ſucceſs of the Prince ot 
Orange. The country about Feverſham is 


very rich, and in high cultivation. There | 


are ſeveral gunpowder mills f in its, neigh- 
bourhood. 


Further tt begin the chalk cliffs, 
forming à kind of wall in front of the ſea. 
The eaſtem angle of the coaſt conſiſts ot 

1 the 
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the iſle of Thanet, now ſeparated from the 
main only by a narrow channel of the Stour; 


It produces much corn, eſpecially · barley, 
and alſo madder. The ſouthern part of it 


contains a tract of rich marſh land. The 


huſbandry of this iſte, and of Eaſt Kent in 


general, has long been famous. In the iſle 


of Thanet is Margate, a place rapidly in- 


creaſed of late ,years, by the great reſort 


from London for the purpoſe of ſea- bathing · 


It has à harbour, from whence the corn 
of the country 1s exported ; and veſſels are 
frequently paſſing from it to the coaſt N 
F landers. 


Round the land from hence i is "the point 


called North Foreland, between which and 


South Foreland lie the Downs, a greatly fre- 


quented road for ſhipping. Off at ſea are 
the, dangerous Goodwin Sands, ſuppoſed for- 


merly to have made a part of the Kentiſh 
land. For the better ſecurity of navigation 


on this coaſt, great ſums of money have 
been expended i in building piers, at Kamp 
gate; but its hayen is ſtill very indifferent. 


Thu 
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This town has ſome trade to the Baltic, and 
is frequented for bathing. ww 

Sandwich, a little way up the Stour, has 
its harbour ſo choked up as to admit only 
ſmall veſſels,” which export corn, fruit, 
and garden ſeeds, the 158 .. of the neigh- 
bourhood. | : 

The hors tönt dene to Deal is flat and 
ſandy. The towns and villages on the coaſt 
are inhabited by fiſhermen, pilots, and others 
who gain ſubſiſtence from the ſea, and find 
frequent employ in aſſiſting ſtranded ſhips, 
and ſaving goods and men from wrecks. 
The Deal people are reckoned peculiarly 
bold and active upon theſe occaſions, That 
town has alſo a conſiderable traffic in ſup- 
plying _ with N 2 ans other ne- 
ceſlaries. 

On turning thi South — the fa- 
mous town and caſtle of Dover appear,' 
formerly a place of the greateſt importance, 
and accounted the key of the iſland; but 


at preſent ehiefſy known as the ſtation of 


the French and Flemiſh pacquets, and the 
R 3 ſhorteſt 
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ſhorteſt paſſage to the Continent. The dif- 
tance from Dover to Calais is hut twenty 
ſeven miles; and, in the narroweſt part of 
the Straits, the two lands. are only twenty- | 
one miles aſunder. The; harbour of Doxer 
is made by. a gap in the aliffs, which are 

here of ſublime height, though ſomewhat 
exaggerated in che moſt pictureſque deſerip- 
tion of Shakeſpear. Dover is the princi- 
pal, though not the firſt in rank, of thoſe 
ancient port towns on this coaſt called the 
Cingue- ports, formerly of great conſequence, 


but now, either fram changes in the ,coaſt 


itſelf, or the alterations in trade and navi- 

gation, become almoſt inſignificant. T hey 

are ſtill, however, Ainet ** . 
privileges. 

1 country inland bum Dover "a 

; chiefly of open downs, on which many err 

are fed. 

The high chalk cliffs continue w l 
Kone, a fiſhing town, from whence the ccaſt 
becomes flat and marſhy to the extreme 
point of Kent, Dungenga. This is the ter- 

mination 
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mination. of . Repmay-marſh, a, vaſt tract of 
rich wet land, chiefy devoted 46 ſheeps 
grazing-- The ſort hece kept i large, and 


London markets, Their - wog, is ſome of 
the fineſt of the long combing ind. Some 
lage oxen are alſo fattenędd here The 
country. is thinly inhabited, apd reckpned ups 
healthy, put c HPPEORede; Bf ts en AN 
draining. dad 1 inge uod nn 

Of che inland. zowns in, Kent, the ft o 
be mentioned. is the city of Canterbury, gifr 
inguiſhed þy being the metropolitan ſee of 
all England. Its ample: cathedral: has, been 
the burigl place of many of gur kings and 
princes, among whom were Henry IV. and 
the Black Prince. At one gf its altars was 
murgered that turbulent: and, ambitious - 
prieſt, the archbiſhop Thomas, a Becket 
whom ſupetſtition aſterwards made à ſeint; 
and his rich ſhrine in this cathedral af 
viſited by pilgrims from all parts of Europe. 
Canterbury is an old and mean built gity, 


though partaking of the late impravęments 
fant i Roe in 
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in that reſpect. Its unde iu in « 


the filk manufactures introduced by the 


French refugees. It is celebrated ſor brawny | 
and the country En W 


of the beſt quality. "ty 


- Maidſtone, the boy. tem of Ba 
means of its river the Medway, enjoys 'a 


briſk trade in exporting the commodities of 


the county, particularly its hops, of which 


there are numerous plantations ' — 
Linen thread is alſo made in this place. 


Tunbridge, further up the ſame — 
is navigable to it for barges, is famous for 


its elegant turnery ware. The chalybeat 


wells in "its neighbourhood were once one 
of the moſt faſhionable places of public re- 
ſort, and are ſtill dane by wy in 


valids i in the ſeaſon. 
Near Sevenoaks the jebul Cade PE 2 


patty of the royal ſorees in Henry Vo 


At Dartford began the inforre@ion 4 | 
mY TI and Jack one, who afterwards . 


 _ 


ſtate, notwithſtanding it poſſeſſes a ſhare of 
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muſtered a vaſt force on Blackbeath, near 
Greenwich, and marched to London. 

Stoaneſcombs, near Graveſend; is the place 
where, it is ſaid, the Kentiſh men, concealed. 
by boughs of trees, met William the Con- 
queror, and demanded and obtained the 
confirmation of all their” rights“ and privi- 
leges as the condition of their ſubmiſſion. 
The fact is doubted; though it is certain 
that many peculiar cuſtoms {till remain in 
Kent, one of the moſt remarkable of which 
is that of pavelkind, or the equal diſtribu- 


tion of landed N all tlie _ 
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of land ranging along the ſea - coaſt, is 
bounded on the north by Surry and Kent; 
on the ſouth by the Britiſn Channel, which, 
together with Kent, forms its narrow caſt- 
ern boundary; and to the welt by Hampr 
ſhire, From eaſt to welt it meaſures, full 
ſeventy miles, from north to ſouth. in no 
part more than twenty-eight miles, and in 
general conſiderably leſs. Un 

The northern and middle part of Suſſex, 
a tract continued from the Weald of Kent, 
and of the ſame nature with it, was formerly 
entirely covered with foreſts: and, though 
many of theſe have been cut down, it is ſtill 
well furniſhed with timber both of large 
and ſmall growth. The foil is generally 
clay, but intermixed with ſandy waſtes. . A 
ridge of hills running in a north-weſterly 
direction is compoſed of gritſtone, limeſtone, 
and iron ore. 5 
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A narrom llip helow. the middle of the 
county is a rich tract of arable and meadow. 
To it ſucceed the Nowns, a range of green 
open hills af a-chalky ſoil, affording: excel- K 
lent paſturage for nech, and in many parts 
fertile in corn. The birds called wheat- 
cars are particular numerous and excellent 
on theſe, Downs, andjare caught by che ſuep- 
herdg in great numbers. The tract from 
Lewes and its neighbourhagd to the ſen ig 
peculiariy famous, under the name of the 
South; Downg, for its fine velyet-like wa, and 
gooduels of its\wool end muttan. To- 
wards; the fea the land in general | dedlines, 
and in forme parts is;marfhy. The weſtern 
half of the-coalt is bounfled by a ſtripe of 
loamy ache ad of yncopman ſertilit p. 
The genera} proportion of waſte and ſoreſt 
land in Suſſex is conſiderable. + 
This ch) farmenly femous foriron- 
works, which | quantities of char- 
coal were uſed for ſmelking dhe ore, and 
thus che vds came to be gradually waſted. 
The mort ate now almoſt or entirely ;aban- 
| ER: ; > a | doned; 
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doned ; this buſineſs, from the late im- 
provements in ſmelting iron with pit-coal, 
having migrated to the counties which 
abound in that cheaper article, as well as in 
iron ore. The products for which Suſſex 
is at preſent diſtinguiſhed are chiefly corn, 
hops, wool, cattle and timber. The 'South- 
down breed of ſheep is native to that dif. 
trict, and is by many reckoned, for fineneſs 
of wool and goodneſs of fleſh, the firſt breed 
in the kingdom.  Oxen are more uſed for 
draught in Suſſex than in moſt counties, 
and great numbers of them are fattened in 
the marſhes and meadows. The oak tim- 
ber of Suſſex is ſuppoſed in quantity and 
quality to ſurpaſs that of any other county. 
It chiefly" grows on the ſtiff clay of the 

Weald. The chalk hills produce a large 
quantity of beech wood. - / | 
Several ſmall ſtreams water this county, 
the courſe of which is little more than acroſs 
it. The Arun, riſing i in the weſtern border, 
meanders through a beautiful tract of coun- 
rv, and falls "into the ſea a little below | 
8 "ure 
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Arundel... It is Fach for e Parallel 


to this flows the Adur, coming down from 


the neighbourhood of Horſham, and diſ- 
charging itſelf near New Shoreham. An 


Ouſe (which name is common to ſo. many 


rivers) ſucceeds, on the banks of which. 


many of the forges were ſituated. It paſſes 
Lewes, and enters the ſea near Seaford.. 


Several ſmall rivulets occupy the eaſtern | 


part, to which at length ſucgeeds the ſmall 
eſtuary of the Rother, forming Rye harbour, 
and ſeparating Suſſex from Kent. From 
this point we ſhall begin a ſurvey of the 
ſca-coaſt, which is in general rocky, and 
lined with ſand- banks, ſo that the harbours 
are ſmall, and have little draught of water. 


The town of Rye, an. appendage to tho 


Cinque-ports, is populous, though its port 


is ſo choked with ſand that it can admit only 
ſmall veſſels. It exports corn, malt, hops, 


and other products of the county. Its 
fiſnermen ſend conſiderable e to the 
London markets. 


M inchelſea, one of che Comment is = 
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now deſerted by the fea, and exhibits" no- 
thing but deſolation in its grafs- grown ſkreets," 
A finely-vatied country, covered with woods, 


" ſucceeds, extending to 


© Haſtings, the firſt in rank of the Cinque- 
ports, but which now poſſeſſes only an in- 
different harbour, and has little trade hüt 


dhe fiſhery. It is famous in hiſtory for the 


decifive battle in 1066 between William 
Duke of Normaridy and Harold; in which 
the former, by his victory, obtained the 
crown of England, and appellation of the 


Conqueror. He is fuppoſed to have landed 


at or gear Pevenſey; and, after burning lis 
ſhips, to have muſtered his army at Haſt- - 
ings, and marched to battle in an adjacent 
plain. The abbey of Battel was founded 
in memory of this great combat. The 
preſent town on its fite is noted for a manu- 
facture conformable to its name and origin, 5 


_ that of gunpowder. 


From hence the coaft bends fotntiwind 
with a low ſhore along Pevenſey level to * 


and 
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and then funs à Hide northwattls by Sea 
ford, a fiſhing rown, and the out of "the 
Ouſe, to Brigbubelmfene. This is ohe of 
the moſt faſhionable reſorts at the preſent 
time for ſea· bathing, and is Alſd a place of 
embarkation for France: It employs many 
boats in the herting and mackertl flſhery- 
Its cliffs are anne mne z "pry 
to the waves. , 

New Shorebajs is the next port» hi 
has alfo ſuffered by the waves, but has' tiff 
a conſiderable trade in ſhip- Building, the 
timber for which it e r - mv" _ 
parts of the count. 

A few miles up the Ati, is Ag * 
other port. Bey 

The coaſt then, taking another bend, 
forms the vill and peninſula of Selſey, noted 
for its cockles; and, ſoon after, reaching 
the extremity of the county, turns into a 
kind of cloſe bay, near a creek of which is 
ſituated the city of Chicbeſter. This is a 
place of ſome traffic in the export of corn, 
e An other commodities, and- has ſome 

JA « foreign 
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foreign commerce. Needles are manufac. 
wel here. The haven affords fine lobſters; 
Few, of the lang towns Ra fequire 
particular notice. | £ 
Lewes, accounted. 3 W 
built populous place, fituated in a very = 
plentiful country. Its river is navigable. | 
for barges, Near this town was fought a 
bloody battle in the Baron's wars, in 1263, — 
wherein King Henry III. * defeated and 
made priſoner. . . W 
Horſham, near the borders of „ is c 
| conſiderable town, at which the aſſtzes are _ 
occaſionally held. Its market ſupplies Lon- EP 
don with much fine poultry, FG | 
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Tux . Berks bas to the 1115 
Oxfordſhire and Buckiygfamſhire, from + 
which it is ſeparated by the Thames ; to the 
caſt Surry; te de 5 Hampſnire, and ta 

Urſhite. Its nofth- weſtern corner 
"x punt If Glouceſterſhire, "In 


ſhape" it N irregular, the whole long 


northern ſi beipg figured by the windings 
of the Thang „ which, raking ia ſoyghern 
courſe 1 Or N almoſt cuts this count 


aſundeff at Reading, and rendérs its whole 
weſte part much broader than iss vaſt 
from eaſt" to north- w At exte 
— and 5 to bub, 7 


; 
- 


parts eee the wal 6 ertil 
eaſtern, 1 1s chiefly occupied by Wind r-foreſl 
and its ' appendages, and bas muc unculti- 
ü D Mi: : 3 vated 
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vated ground. A range of chalk-hills runs 
acroſs from Oxfordſhire weſtward, and 
bounds the noted Vale of . bite Horſe, ſq 
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called from the gigantic figure of an horſe 


rudely fetched, on the naked fide. of a 
chalk-hill. This vale, with the other cul; 
tivated parts of the county, produces grain in 
great abundance, and of excellent quality, 
eſpecially barleyz. of which vaſt quantities 


are malted and ſent to London. On the 


graſs lands in the vale are many good dairy 
farms; and great numbers % ſwine. are 


fattened i in the county. * 8 dead 
About Newbury peat is 408 which is 
uſed for fuel, and its aſhes are unn as 


a 3 manure for the land. Ws SI 


A large proportion of the n 
2 common fields and downs being eſti- 


mated at above half the whole, and the 


waſtes, foreſts, and commons, at one eleventh. 


The noble river Thames, which borders 
ſo large a part of this county, is of vaſt ad- 
vantage to it, both in beſtowing beauty and 

— on fo many ſituations in it, and in 
| affording 


for 
of 
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of 
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affording a ready carriage by water of its 
commodities to the great mart of the me- 
tropolis. Berkſhire has, beſides, the benefit 
of another navigable river, che Kenne!, which, 
making its entrance from Wilſhire, flows to 
Newbury, where it becomes navigable, and 
below which it is augmented by the Lan- 


born, and then keeps along the ſouthern edge : 


of the county, till, turning up to Reading, 1 it 
mixes with the Thames. 


The Loddon, joined by ſeveral ſmall 


ſtreams. out of the eaſtern extremity of the 
county, flows into the Thames a little 


lower. 


' The Keunet kaift, for filver eels renown'd, 
The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd. 
Torx, Wa: N DSOR-FO k. 


The fore of Windſor has long Ro famous 
for its rural beauties and for the pleaſures of 
of the chaſe which it has afforded to a long 
ſeries of our monarchs. It was the theme 
of the juvenile muſe of Pope, who was born 
within its precincts. Within the foreſt is 

S 2 contained 
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contained the great park, covered with noble 
trees, and ſtocked with numerous herds of 


deer. Part of this has been greatly im- 
proved and rendered of public utility, by 


the eſtabliſhment of experimental farms, 
managed with great attention under the par- 
ticular direction of his preſent Majeſty. The 
magnificent caſtle of Windſor, ſeated on an 
eminence above the Thames, and command- 
ing a view of the whole rich country around, 
was founded by William the Conqueror, 
and has ever ſince been a royal refidence. 
Here was born the victorious Edward III. 
and here he inſtituted the illuſtrious order 
of the Garter, whoſe knights are- always in- 
ſtalled in St. George's chapel at Windſor. 
The capital of this county is Reading, a 
town of conſiderable ſize, and the centre of 


a genteel neighbourhood, Its chief trade 


is in malt, and in the export and import of 


commodities by means of the Thames. It 


ſupplies London with a> vaſt quantity of 
flour. 
Newbury, formerly eminent for the cloth- 
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ing manufactory, is now much declined in 


that reſpe&, but is ſtill a populous place, 
and poſſeſſes a very excellent corn market, 
Its poor are chiefly employed in ſpinning. 


Two battles were fought near this town 


with dubious ſucceſs between the forces of 


' King Charles I. and the Parliament, in 1643 


and 1644, in the firſt of which was ſlain 
the gallant and virtuous Lord Falkland. + 
_ Abingdon. and Walling ford, both on the 


Thames, are of note for the making of malt. 


Hier is noted for its great ſheep market, 
frequented by the neighbourhood round to a 
conſiderable-diſtance. 

Several large fairs for horſes, neat cattle, 
and ſheep, are held in this county. 
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Tur * 4 Wiks is Sd on 
the north and north-weſt to Glouceſterſhire;- ,, 
on the weſt to Somerſerſhire; on the ſouth. 
to Dorſetſhire, on the ſouth- -cal to Ham r- 
* dire, und on the | north- eaſt to F zerkthire. | 
Its boundaries are almoſt in every\pt "ay 
fieial. Its ſhape is nearly à regülade vo \ 
with ſome windings / on the borders, I 
length it is up rds of fity miles in bye: adth 
between thirty ar d fo ty. ee 
There is a 8 difference between the 
face of the and eaſt parts;-and the 
north and weſt; of this county,” The former 
are compoſed of 2 broken maſs 'of chalk 
55 county from Berkſhire, 8 


Jointed maſſes, | ty by deep vallies — 
formed by brooks and rivulets riſing with- 

| woos _ diſtrict, Tv * er diviſion. 

1 | | The 
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The weſt and north parts chiefly conſiſt of 
a rich tract of vale land, ſtretching north- 
eaſt and ſouth=weſt under the foot of the 
hills, but riſing gradually in the north-weſt 
corner till it joins the high lands of Glou- 
ceſterſhire. The general elevation of the 
county is proved by the various rivers 
which have their ſources in it. The heads 
of the Thames in Glouceſterſhire are very 
near the border of this county; and ſeveral 
of its tributary rills riſe in the north of 
Wiltſhire. The lower Avon, which flows 
to Briſtol, ſprings out of this diſtrict, and 
winds through a large part of the north- 
weſtern fide of the county. Nearer the 
middle, among ſome chalky' hills, riſes the 
Kennet, which, taking its courſe through - 
Berkſhire, empties itſelf into the — 
A little ſoutfrwards is the fountain of the 
upper Avon, which, running down to Saliſbury, 
then croſſes a part of Hampſhire, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Engliſh channel. 
Thus, from the northern and middle parts 
of Wiltſhire, ſtreams are ſent to the three 
different ſides of this kingdom. 
S 4 . . The 
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The Wiltſhire downs have two principal 


ſubdiviſions, called Marlborough-downs and 


3 


Saliſbury- plain. .Meriborough-downs occupy 


a conſiderable tract on the north-eaſtern 


. tn 


ſide, towards the Berkſhire border. 


Below the middle of the county begins 


that extenſive tract, great part of which. 


bears the name of Saliſbury- plain, the moſt 
remarkable ſpot of the kind in England. 


Over theſe wilds, ſtretching beyond the 


reach of ſight, wander vaſt flocks of ſheep 


with their ſolitary ſhepherds, the ſole tenants 


of the plain, except the buſtard, the wheat- 
ear, and a few other lovers of the. deſert, 
Ruins of Roman, Saxon and Daniſn mo- 


numents are ſcattered through theſe diſtricts; 
among which the famed Stonebenge riſes dif- 


.tinguiſhed to the view. This is a rude col- 
lection of vaſt ſtones, diſpoſed circularly, 
and ſome of them joined at top by a flat 


piece laid acroſs ; concerning the builders of 
which, and the purpoſes it was intended to 


_ anſwer, antiquarians widely differ. Dyer, 
in his enumeration of the ſpots peculiarly 
adapted 
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adapted to ſheep, gives a firiking ſketch of 
the on and its great relic. | 


— . — ſuch the ebe plain 
of Sarum, ſpread like ocean's boundleſs round, 
Where ſolitary, $tonehenge, grey with moſs, 
Ruin of ages, nods, _ | 2 Funzce. | 7” 


The fil of this i watts is Gid 
to be naturally good, producing wild burnet,” 
and fine graſſes excellent for ſheep. Its 
edges are fertilized by folding the flocks 
upon the plowed land, and - yield . 
crops of rye, barley, and wheat. | 

To the ſouth of the largeſt tract of plain 
is a rich well - inhabited country, watered 
by the ſtreams of the Willy, the Nadger, 
the Avon, and the Bourn, which unite in the 
neighbourhood of Saliſbury. ' Between the 
Willy and Nadder lies the Chicblade ridge of 
hills, among which is Chilmark, noted for its 
quarries. Beyond the Nadder, to the bor- 
ders of CITING the open * re- 
appears. 

The great products of the downs, or buch | 

gr 
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and eaſt parts of Wiltſhire, are corn and 


ſheep : of the latter it is computed that the 


whole ſummer ſtock, including lambs, 


amounts to near zoo, ooo. The kind chiefly 9 
kept is called the Wiltſhire horned ſbeep, 


of middling ſize, and moderately fine wool, 


uſed in the manufacture of ſecond cloths. 


On the ſkirts of Dorſetſhire many cows are 
kept for the purpoſe of making butter. 
The north-weſtern diſtrict of Wiltſhire is 
particularly famous for its cheeſe, formerly 
fold under the name of Glouceſter, but now 
in ſufficient efteem to be diſtinguiſhed by its 


own name. Cattle are likewiſe fattened in 
theſe parts, and great numbers of Twine” are 
; reated. 


The capital of Wiltſhire is Saliſbury, an 


ancient city, ſituated in a chalky ſoil, and 
almoſt ſurrounded by the Avon and its con- 
tributory rivers. It is of conſiderable fize, 
gentcelly inhabited, and rendered peculiarly 
clean by a fmall running ſtream flowing. 


through every ſtreet. It has a fine cathe- 
dral, crowned by a ſpire, the loftieſt in the 


. ; 
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cle and poſſeſſes a manufacture of 
flannels and linſeys, and another of hardware 
and cutlery. At a ſmall diftance from it lies 
the ancient borough of Old Sarum, now re- 
duced to a fingle farm houſe, yet retaining 
its privilege ' of ſending two members o 
Parliament. | 
lun, at the conflux of the Willy and 
Nadder, is noted for its manufacture of car- 
pets, and of thin woollen cloths. 

' Devizes, a populous town north of the 
plain, makes ſerges and other woollen ſtuffs; 
and Cane has a ſimilar trade. 

But the principal manufacturing country 
lies more to the weſtward, on the Somerſet- 
ſhire border. Bradferd, on the lower Avon, 
is the centre of the greateſt fabric of ſuper- 
fine cloths in England; which it ſhares with 
the ſurrounding towns of Trowbridge, Melk- 
ſham, Corſham, and Chippenham, The ma- 
terial is chiefly Spaniſh wool, imported at 
Briſtol or London. The goods are for the 
moſt part ſent by waggons to the Blackwell 
hall factors in London ; but much is alſo 


ſold 
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fold throghout the kingdom. This trade: 
is very briſk, being leſs affected by the ri- 
valry of Yorkſhire than the other branches 
of the woollen manufaftory. - iy 
Beſides this ſtaple manufacture of the 
county, other towns poſſeſs particular ones 
of their own. At Mere and its neighbour- 
hood is a manufactory of linen, chiefly dow- 
las and bed-ticks. Aidbourn makes cotton 
goods, chiefly fuſtians and thickſets. At 
Swindon and its neighbourhood i is a conſider- 
able manufactory of gloves. 2 
Of the military tranſactions in Wiltſhire, 5 
the moſt memorable were the battle of 
Edingdon, ſouth of Devizes, where king 
Alfred gained a ſignal and deciſive victory 
over the Danes; and that of Roundway dom, 


near the ſame town, in 1643, in which the 


Parliament troops were defeated by King 
| Charles's general, Sir Ralph Hopton. 
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„ Nn or the county of 
Southampton, is bounded on dhe north by 
Berkſhire, on the eaſt by Surry and Suſſex, 
on the weſt by Wilſhire and Dorletſhife, | 
and 6n'the-fourh: chanel ſeparating it 
from the iſte of Wight. This iſland, in. 7 
deed, is included within the county: but ; 


we ſhall treat, of it; ſeparately. The Mer 


of Hatapſbiyo would be LH Exactly ſquare, 2 
were it not for 0 
— ſouthweſt; fe 4 


fionl. 
* . oo. 
IT > . . af * 1 -» . 
” 7 q 


Lager WIR 5 * 25 / 
breadth. A en 


This county is 9 | 
| in\R add 


varied throuch- 
out with gently-riſing hills and fruitful vales 
and plains, The ridge of chalk-hills may be 


9944 $4; of | | traced 
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236 ENGLAND DELINEATED. ; | 
traced acroſs it, paſſing in the parallel of Win- | 
cheſter. Its air in the higher parts is clear and 
pure; towards the ſex mild, and inclined to M. 


moiſture. The ſoil is very various, but the m7 
greateſt proportion of it is tending to chalk, ' A 
On the Berkſhire border it is in general deep E 
and of a good ſtaple, producing large crop ck 

of corn and fine timber. On approaching 
the centre the land becomes higher. and ſo 
more chalky, and chiefly fit for barley. On q 
the Dorſetſhire border are ; vaſt tracts of b 
waſte land covered with heath. The courſes f 
of the rivers ate generally fertile meadows 1 
and no county im England is more famous 0 
n 


The produfts-of Hampthire ae find" n 
| eſpecially wheat, hops, the planting of which i 
n ol late years increaſed, cattle, ſheep, wool, 
bacon, honey, and timber.” The number of 
ſheep kept in it is very great, and has heen 
eſtimated at 3 50, 00. The original Hamp- 
ſhire breed is horned and white · ſaced, but 
the Southdown have in ſeveral parts ob- 
tained the preference, The county is par- 
| | ticularly 


— 
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'county, and, waſhing the city of Wiacheſ- 
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Gene ae for bog gl a luge fart. the - 


fleſh of which gains a ſuperior quality by 


their feeding on oak and beech, maſt in the 
neighbourhood of the wonds. The princi-. 


pal of the foreſts are the New foreſt, t of 


Eaſt Bere, and of Woulmer,. of which * 


chief parts belong to the crown. fiery ar 

Hampſhire is watered by ſeveral. * 
ſome of which, . riſing in the north caſt, faon 
quit the county to flow towards the Thames; 
but the greater number run from north to 
ſouth acroſs the ft.. 

The Avaiy from Wiltſhire, coaſts — 
of New foreſt, and enters the nen 
nel at Chriſtchurch- bay. WP 

The Te#, or Tg, riſes in the north-weſ- 
tern part of Hampſhire ; and, paſſing Stock- 
bridge and Numer, * into . 
bay. 
The. lichen 8 middle of the 


ter, empties itſelf into the lame bay at the 

town of Southampton. 
Parallel to this, another ſmall river r falls 
8 1 into 


— 


| 
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field. 


On an the ſex-coult 1 the * 
after paſſing an iſland forming part of Cli- 


| cheſter bay, we come to Port/ea iſland, a Tow 
tract of conſiderable extent, ſeparated from 
the main by a ſhallow creek over which a 
bridge is thrown. 


On this iſle is dated the toon of Pur 
mouth, the moſt conſiderable haven for men 
of war in the kingdom.” The capacious 


harbour is made by a bay, running up be- 


tween this iſland and an oppoſite peninfula, | 
having a narrow entrance commanded by 
Portſmouth is the 
moſt ſtrongly fortified place in Great Bri- A 
tain, and its high importance renders it 


the town and forts. * 


into-'the mouth we _ wh below Türk. | 


— 


worthy of every attention. Many of the 


largeſt ſhips are always laid up here; afd 
in time of war it is the rendezvous of the 
grand channel fleet. 


magnitude, and kept in perfect order. 


town itſelf is ſupported entirely by the reſort 
| of 


The docks, arſenals, 
ſtorehouſes, barracks, &c. are all of capital 
The 
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round, 10 a great . i Vented by ris 
demand for proviſions which they ereate. 


3 


Acroſs che mouth of the wunder k Ch. | 


port, a populous town, inhabited by fatlors 
and artificers, and containing à very large 
naval hoſpital. Off che point of land which | 
terminates this peninſula is the noted road 
of Spithead, where the men of wir anchor 
when prepared for actual ſervice. he OE 
From this commences that large inlet of 
the ſea, ſtretehing to the north-weſt, called 
Triſanton-bay, or Southampton water. It is 
navigable almoſt to the head for veſſels of 
conſiderable burthen ; and the two princt- 
pal rivers that flow into it admit fmall craft 
ſome way up the country. Between them 
is ſituated the town of Southampton, formerly 
a port of great commerce, and ſtill poſſeſſ- 
ing a trade in French and Port wines, and 
having a particular connexion with Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey. It is a large and hand- 
ſome place, and of much reſort for the pur- 
poſe of fea-bathing. It was on this beach 
PSS Ix t 
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| that Canute gave that ſtriking-reproof to 
his flattering courtiers when the diſobedient 
tide waſhed his feet; and here the Warlike 
Henry V. muſtered his forces — to 
the conqueſt of France. 

Weſtward from the mouth 41 cis Fe 
lies Lymington, a ſmall. town upon a creck, 
at which ſalt is procured from the e 
It is likewiſe a bathing place. 

Somewhat further, on a narrow foie of 
land, is Hurſt Caſtle, at which Charles I. was 
confined. PITT. " his being brought to 


* 
x trial. n a 
= * * 


Then en 8 hay.” and the 
town of the ſame name, between the mouth 
of the Avon and the Stour, a populous 
place, having a wanufaktory of {ilk ſtockings 

and gloves.. As a port it is inconſiderable. 
Inland from hence lies the Nerv forgſt, an 
extenſive woody tract, overrun with deer, 
which was made or enlarged. ; as à hunting 
ground by William the Conqueror, whole 
| cruelty, in diſpoſſeſſing the natives of their 
lands and en was ſuppoſed to be 

| avenged 
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avenged: * the caſual death of bis ſons 


Richard and William Rufus, and 220 n : 


ſon Henrys within its precincts. -: 


Stretch'd on the — his ſecond h hope FRE % 
At once the chaſer, and at once the . 
Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
a the foreſt like.a wounded hart. 
n #599 Por — 8 
Ie b is now 4 dare of the largeſt 
oiks for the Britiſh navy. Its limits have 
been much reduced, but it ſtill extends about 
20 miles in one direction and 15 in another. 
The city of Wincheſter, the capital of the 
county, is à place of as much ancient fame | 
as any in England. Here King John re- 
ſided during his troubles; and here was born 
his ſon Henry III. as was likewiſe Arthur 
ſon of Henry VII. The ſhell of a palace 
now exiſting in it was built for Charles II. 
Its ſee is very rich, and has been filled by 
many eminent perſons. It has likewiſe a 
celebrated public ſchool or college. The 
town is neat and ſpacious; and, though its 
buildings are ancient, it is inhabited by many 
„ genteel 
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genteel families. Its river is = 
barges; but it hasditde trade. 

Andover is à populous town, with a ma- 
nufactory of ſhalloons, and a great 


malting 
trade. A canal is nearly finiſhed from | it to 
Red- bridge. The village of Me- bill, in 


its neighbourhood, has the greateſt fair in 
Ee hogs” n cheeſe, _ 


 Runjey pales 5 manulaiory of th fa 
Jogns called rattinets. 5 2 

The ſmall. tomn of Moon pal 
| corded ſtuffs, ſerge denims, c. 
great corn market, and a ſhare in the woollen 
manufacture. A canal js carried from this 
town to join the river Wey near Cherdey 
in Surry. Baſing-houſe, a little co che north 
of it, was held ſor King Charles in the civil 
wars, and ſuſtained a een —_— 
| . | 
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Tm fine "land, in ſhaye fomemtige m 
ſembling a bird with expanded wings, me- 
ſures in length about thirteen miles, * 
breadth twenty - one. It is nearly divided 


into two equal parts by the river Mede, or 


Cowes river, which, riſing in the ſouthern 
angle, diſcharges. itſelf at the northern into 
the channel, oppoſite the mouth of South- 
ampton-bay. The. eaſtern and weſtern 
points of the iſland are almoſt- cut off from 
the body by arms of the ſea. _ , 
The ſouthern coaſt is - edged with very 
ſteep cliffs of chalk and freeſtone, hollowed 
out into caverns in various. parts. The 


| weſtern ſide. is fenced-with ridges of rocks, 


of which the moſt remarkable are thoſe 
called, from their ſharp extremities, the 
Needles. Between the iſland and the main 
are various. ſand-banks,, eſpecially off. the 
eaſtern part, where A road ol St. 
Han g. 416! 5 

T 3 5 8 Acroſs 


a 


fand; of the latter of which great quantities 
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Acroſs the iſland from eaſt to weft rung 
a. ridge of hills, forming a tract of fine 
downs, with a chalky or marly ſoil, which 
feed a great number of fine-fleeced' hep. 
Rabbits are alſo very plentiful here. 'Ta | 
the north of this ridge the | land is chiefly 
paſture; to the ſouth of it, is a rich arable 
countfy producing great crops of corn. Yo 

The variety of proſpects which this iſland 
affords, its mild air, and the neat manner 


- 00 which the fields are laid out, render it a 
very delightful ſpot. It is devoted almoſt 


ſolely to huſbandry, and has no manufac. 
ture, Its annual production i is reckoned o 
be eight or ten times as much as its con- 
ſumption ; or a pumber M. labourers « come 


1 


harveſt. All kinds of corn ate e grown, but 


eſpecially wheat and barley. For the latter, 
unmalted, it is one of the principal reſources 
of the London market. Among the pro- 


ducts of this iſland are to be reckoned à pure 


white pipe clay, and a fine white ' cryſtalline 


8 
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are exported for 6y . of tou Yaſi-works in 


various parts. 
Its principal town is e de of Net- 
port, on the river Cowes, which is navigable 
to it for ſmall veſſels; but it is 'a place of 
little trade. Cowes, at the mouth of the” 


river, has a good deal of craffic in ſupplying” 


* with proviſions, eſpecially i in time f 


Turmdutb, though a ve N is 
5 a ſmall fiſhing place. 2 N 
Near the centre of the "Y is clip 
caſtle, remarkable for having been the priſon 
of Charles I. more than a year, aſter he came 


into the power of the Parliament. 
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1 1 S 9 Ys, 197 , 125 
agneeremgts, * 
170 NY hak..eo. che north whe 


and, Sorterſerſhire, to the weſt Devonſhire, 
10 the. eaſk Hampſhire, and to the ſouth the; 
 Epglith channel. It Kb, every where im- 
gular in form; is long northern ſide having 

a great angular projection in dale and. 
ts: ſea· coaſt running out into points, and 


„ 


| head-lands, From north to ſcuth in the 


cehtre, it meaſures thirty-ſix, miles: from. 
eaſt to weſt, excluſive of, a projection inf 


- Devonſhire, a aboye fifty, 


Dorſetſhire, from the mildneſs of! oY air 
and beauty of its ſituations, has been termed 
the garden of England. The northern parts 
are genera level and were formerly co- 
vered with wood; but now are chiefly con- 
yerted into rich arable and paſture. Acroſs 
the middle runs a ridge of lofty chalk- hills 
upon which, and the Downs declining 5 


wards the ſea, for the moſt part of a de- 
> lightful | 
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lightful verdure and fmoothneſs, feed. innu- 
merable multitudes of ſheep, whoſe fine 


fleeces. are uſed in the weſtern woollen ma- 


nufactures. Dyer has enumerated this tract 
among the moſt favourite ſpots for the 
ann of this uſeful animal. 


* 1 Dorceſtrian fields, 
Whoſe focks inmumerous whiten all the lande 


The principal. ſheep. 5 is round 5 


Dorcheſter, within eight miles of which | 
place near 170,000 ſheep and lambs are ſup- 15 


poſed to be kept. Of theſe, about 45,000 
are fold every year. The whole number 
kept i in the county is eſtimated. at $00,000, 
and the annual export at 150,000, Many 
of the ewes are bought by the farmers with- 
in forty miles of London, for the ſake. of 
their lambs, which. come earlier than moſt 


| others, and are fattened for the London . 


markets. Beſides the peculiar Dorſetſhire 
breed, there ji is a very ſmall kind in the iſle 


of Portland and Purbeck, and the neighbour- 


ing coaſt, inferior in fize to the Welſh ſheep. 
. 7 8 


p 
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The chalk-hills, which we have traced 
through every county from the ſouth- 
eaſtern part of the kingdom, ceaſe in this, M 
no conſiderable beds of it being found furt 
ther weſtward. On the coaft, chalk cliff 
extend into Devonſhire, about ten miles weſt 5 
of Lyme. | 
From the nn border, to the centre 
of the county, along the coaſt, runs a heathy | 
common, that takes off from its general 
fertility; but this is amply compenſated by 
the rich vales on the ſouth-weſtern fide. 
The greater proportion, of the land in-this 
county is in paſturage and ſheep downs. 
The arable is about one third of the whole, | 
and the waſte land about a ninth. The 
practice of watering meadows is particularly x 
vell underſtood in it, and GO greatly 
to its fertility, 
Dorſetſhire is croſſed from weſt to fouth- 
eaſt by two principal rivers. Of theſe, the 
Stbur riſes beyond its moſt northerly point, 
on the edge of Wiltſhire ; and, after waſh- . 
ing Sturminſter and Blandiord, flows to 
" the 


n 


bons zTsAIA T. . 99 


the ie border, and enters the ſea at 

Chriſtchurch in that county. The northern 

of its courſe is through an extenſive 

vale diſtinguiſhed for its rich paſture and We 
dairy land, that of Blackmoor, as 

The other river is the Frome, or Milne 


Which comes from the ſouth-weſtern part of 


the county to Dorcheſter; from whence, 
proceeding to Wareham, it there diſcharges 


itſelf i into the bay forming Pool harbour, 


The products of · Dorſetſhire are corn, | 
cattle, butter, ſheep, wool,” timber, flax, and 
hemp; of which laſt the fineſt in England 


is faid to grow about Bridport. Some of 


the peculiar products of the ſea coaſt will 

be noticed in the ſurvey of that part, which 

we now begin with the town and port of © 
Poole. This place is fituated upon a peak 


— u into a capacious bay, branch- 


to many creeks, and forming Tſeve- 


1 illands. The harbour admits veſſels 
 - moderate” ſiae only, but for them it is 


very ſecure. Poole roſe to ſome canſequente 


ſeveral centuries ago, "when che ancient 


town 
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town of Wareham. fell into decay. It now 
ranks high among the ſea- ports of England, 
and its. trade and population are rapidly in- 
creaſing. The principal branch of buſineſs 
here is the Newfoundland fiſhery, to which 
it ſends annually a large number of veſſels 
which, carry out proviſions. and commodi- 
ties, and bring back cargoes of fiſh caught 
on the great cod-banks, for- Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy. This port alſo has a large 
importation of deals from Norway, and a 
general commerce to America and various 
parts of Europe. Great quantities of corn 
are ſent from it coaſtwiſe, and it imports 

Newcaſtle coal for all the eaſtern part of 
the county. Near the mouth of. Poole 
harbour lies an oyſter: bank, upon which 
are employed, during the ſeaſon, a number 
of ſmacks, which carry away vaſt quantities 
of oyſters to be fattened in the Eſſex and 

Thames creeks for the-London market. | 
From Podle bay begins the i/le of Purbeck, 
inſulated by the ſea and rivers, a rough and 
heathy tract, wane 822 been Joog famous 
for 
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for its ſtone quarries. 'The principal of 
theſe lie at its eaſtern extremity, near Swan- 
wick, from whence the ſtone is exported. 
It is of the calcareous kind, but diſtinguiſhed 
into numerous ſorts, of which the fineſt take 
a poliſh, and deſerve the name of marble; 
Theſe are nearly black, and ſome abound 
in ſhells, and are uſed for chimney-pieces, 
grave- ſtones, hearths, &c. The coarſer 
kinds are made uſe of in paving. Tobacco- 
pipe clay is dug in ſeveral parts of the iſle 
of Purbeck ; the fineſt, near Corfz-caftle, of 
which much is exported, particularly for 
the uſe of the Staffordſhire potteries. At 
this caſtle King Edward, named the Martyr, 
was ſtabbed in 979 at the inſtigation of. his 
ſtep-mother Alfrith” 
Weſt of Purbeck, upon an inlet of the 
ſea, are the united towns, but diſtinct bo- 
roughs, of ' Weymouth and Melcomb.regis. 
The port of Weymouth is injured by the 
ſand; from which circumſtance, and the riſe 
of Poole, its trade, which was once con- 
ſiderable, is now reduced very low, a few 
| | ſhips 


— 
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ſhips only being ſent from it to Newfound? © | 


land. This decline is, however, in ſome 


degree compenſated to the town by the 
great reſort to it of perſons of all ranks for 


the purpoſe of ſea bathing, for which it is 

excellently fitted by its remarkably fine 

beach, and the ſoftneſs of its air. —A few plain 

and ſtriped cottons are made * and wy 
at Abbotſbury. 2141 


Io the ſouth of ee runs out 2 


rocky proꝶontory called the 3% of Portland; 
though ff it is a. peninſula, joined to 


the land by a long narrow ſpit of ſand and 
gravel. This is famous for its vaſt quarries 


of free-ſtone, of which the whole iſland. is 
compoſed. The ſtone lies on a bed of clay. 
It is of a calcareous nature, compoſed ; of 
grains reſembling ſand, connected by a ce- 
mentitious matter. The qualities of white- 
neſs, ſolidity, durability, freely ſplitting in 


any direction, and eaſily working, added to 
its ſtanding the water extremely well, ren- 
der it one of the moſt valuable freeſtones 


known. Several of the public and private 
| | edifices 
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egen ja. London have been built of it, 
among which are Whitehall, St. Paul's 

church, the piers of Weſtminſter bridge, 
and the whole of Blackfriar's bridge. It is 
exported i in large quantities to various parts 
of England, Ireland, and France. To the 
north of the iſle is a ſafe road for ſhips; but 
its ſouthern point, called the Race of Portland, 
4s one. of the moſt dangerous places in the 
Engliſh, channel. | 
Abbot/bury, near the junction of Portland 
bank to the main, is the centre of a great 
mackerel fiſhery on this coaſt, which con- 
tinues from the middle or latter end of 
March to Midſummer. In the early part 
of the ſeaſon they are caught by the Cor- 
niſh fiſhermen, and purchaſed at ſea by the 
Abbotſhury and Portland ſmacks, The 
filh is fent by land, in carts, principally to 
London and Bath, where, in the beginning 
of the ſeaſon, they are ſold for extravagant 
prices: afterwards, the adjacent country is 
ſupplied with them, and often at very cheap 
rates. The falt water inlet at Abbotſbury 
| is 
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is remarkable for being the reſort of mult 

tudes of ſwans. N 
Bridport, ſituated a little kicken on a 
ereck, has a harbour, but ſo choaked ' with 
ſand that its ſhipping is inconſiderable. It 
has, however, a large and thriving manu- 
factory of fail-cloth, ſacking, cables, ropes, 
large nets, and cod-lines for the Newfound- 
land fiſhery, and mackerel nets. Some of 
the flax and hemp uſed in theſe articles is 
grown in its neighbourhood, but much more 
is imported. Beminſter largely participates 


in the ſaĩl- cloth manufactory; and the coun- 


try round for ſome miles finds employment 
in ſpinning and preparing the materials. 
I) be laſt harbour in the county is that of 

Lyme regis, on the border of Devonſhire. 
This town ſtands on the declivity of a a2 
craggy hill at the head of a little inlet; and 
its harbour is formed by a kind of rude 
pier, called the Cobb, behind which ſhips 
lie in ſafety. It has a Newfoundland and 
coaſting trade, but greatly on the decline. 
It is a place of reſort tor ſea-bathing. At 
Lyme | 
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Lyme. landed in 1685 the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, for the execution of his ill-judged 
deſign againſt James IL which terminated in 
his own deſtruction and that of many others. 


The capital of the county, Dorcheſter, is 
a good old town, without manufactures, but 


particularly famous for its excellent malt H- 
quot, which is exported to moſt Parts of the 
kingdom. 

At Blandford a conſiderable aber of 
hands are employed in the manufacture of 
ſhirt buttons, of which more are made here 
than at any other place in England. They 


are principally ſent in a wholeſale way to 


London and other large trading towns. 
At Stalbridge, Winhorne, and in Purbeck, 


many knit ſtockings, both pin and ribbed, 
are made. 


Shaftſbury, once a place of conſequence, | 
now. makes only ſhirt buttons and a few 


woven ſtockings. 
Sherborne has a ſilk mill, which employs 


2 number of people, and alſo a ſmall woollen 


manufacture. A ſilk mill has likewiſc been 


erected at Gillingbam. 1 
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At Sturminſter- Newton, and in the neigh. 
bouring villages, is a conſiderable manufac- 
tory of ſwan-ſkin, baize, and coarſe blanket- 
ing. The principal part of this is von- 
ſigned to London, but much is alſo ſent to 
other trading towns. - + KS - 
On the whole, the clothing FORE PO 
of Dorſetſhire have greatly ' declined from 
their former importance, - and have, for the 
moſt part, migrated into _ counties, 
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SOMERSETSHIAE, is 

— ö 5 17 
Tris county; big in a creſcent-like 
form on the Briſtol. channel, to -whith its 


north-weſtern concave ſide is turned, has to 


the north-eaſt { Glouceſter ſhire, ſeparzted 
from it in great meaſure by the Avon, to 
the eaſt Wiltſhire, to the ſouth Dorſerſhire 
and Devonſhire, and the latter county tg,the 
weſt. Its longeſt line: trora north to ſouth 
is about forty-five "I ; tans to . 
ſixty- five. ö * 8 
Few counties, contain a 8 3 
foil and Gruation than Somerſetſhire. The 
vorth- eaſtern quarter id in general ſtony, 
and poſſeſſes a loſty mineral tract, called 
the Aendip buli. Towardz the centre: of the 
coußty, where its principal rivers- unite, 
are fens and marſhy mogry of great extent. 
On the weſterg ſide is the ridge of the Quan- 
tock- hills, together with mahy dons and 
open heaths; and in the utmoſt noith-weſt- 
* U. * ern 
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ern corner lies the bleak ſteril region of 
Exmoor. The ſouthern part, towards Dor- 
ſetſhire, is high, but well cultivated: and 
throughout the county, - eſpecially in its 
ſouth-weſtern quarter, vales are interſpetſed 
of the greateſt fertility, exuberant in andi 
and paſturage. | | 
| The rivers of Somerſetſhire are numerous, 
but not large, as their whole courſe, for the 
moſt part, is within the county. The prin- 
. Cipal are, the Parret, which, riſing at the 
moſt ſouthern part on the Dorſetſhire bor- 
der, flows northwards, and is joined by the 
Toel from the eaſt, then by the Thone from 
the weſt, uniting moſt of the rivulets of that 
part, and afterwards by other ſtreams, with 
which it empties itſelf into the Boot _ 
nel at Bridgewater-bay. 
Into the ſame bay falls the Brue, or 2 

which takes its riſe from Selwood foreſt, on 
the edge of Wiltſhire, and receives ſeveral 
rivulets, particularly one coming from 5 
ton-Mallet and Wells. 0 

Further to the north the little river wy 


mixes with the ſea, after paſſing Axbridge. 
Vu " Wl 
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On the north-eaſt ſeveral ſmall ſtreams 
run into the Avon, which, after waſhing Bath, 

flows on to become the limit between the 

counties of Glouceſter and Somerſet, dividing 


the city of Briſtol, and at de terminating 
in the Briſtol channel. 


The natural and artificial products of this 
county are various and important. 

The Mendip-hills afford in abundance 
coal, lead, and calamine. The coal is car- 
ried upon horſes backs to Bath, Wells, 
Frome, and other circumjacent places. The 
lead is ſaid to be of a harder quality than 
that of other countries, and is moſtly ex- 
ported for making” bullets and ſhot. The 
calamine is carried in great quantities to 
Briſtol and other places, to be uſed in the 
making of braſs. Copper, manganeſe, bole, 
and red oker, are alſo found in theſe hills. 
On their tops are large r _ 2 
gerous to croſs. 

Below them, on the bank of the Ax, is 
Chedder, celebrated for its cheeſes, which in 
ſae and richneſs are ſaid to exceed any in 
| .U 3 the 
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the kingdom. Much cheeſe is made in the 


lower parts of the county in general; of 
which a great deal is exported. Many 
cattle, of bulk nearly equal to the Lincola- 
ſhire, are fed in the luxuriant meadbwy 
about the head of the Parret. The beſt 
gooſe- feathers for. beds come from the So- 
merſet marſhes. Cydex is a en Per- 
duct in this ccuntx. 

The great vale of Taunton called Tas 
br Dean, is peculiarly famous for its fer. 
tility, proceeding, as the inhabitants ſay, 
from tun and ſoil alone, without the aid of 
manure; . 

Beſides. theſe ks given 1 nature, 
this county has alſo enjoyed to a great ex- 
tent the bleſſings of induſtry exerted in a 
capital manufactory of woollen cloths, which, 
though. ſomewhat declined on account of 
the rivalſhip of Lorkſhire and other PRckh 
is ſtill conſiderable. _ 

Taunton has been the principal ſeat of the 
manufacture of coarſe woollen goods, ſuch 
as res, duroys, druggets, &c, This is a 

large 


ne 
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large and populous town, ſituated on the 
Thone, which is navigable from hence to 
the Parret, and ſo to Bridge water. The ma- 
nufacturing country extends from Taunton 
to twenty miles below Exeter. The wool 
made uſe of is all Engliſn; and the goods 
are chiefly exported to Holland, Germany, 
and the ſouth of Europe. Large quantities 
of malt - liquor are alſo ſent from this town 
to Briſtol, for exportation. In che laſt een- 
tury Taunton was the ſcene of many bloody 
executions by the inhuman Kirk and Je- 
feries, after the fight at Sedge-more in this 
neighbourhood, where a number of -deluded 
people had appeared in arms to ſupport the 
attempt of the puſillanimous Duke of Mon- 
mouth againſt King James II. Many were 
ſlain in the ill- ſuſtained fkirmilby and mam * 
more were put to death in oold blood d 
the ſword, and dag a+ hand of 
juſtice. | 65 ng 
From, on the didn of Wikfhire, is the 
next conſiderable rown for manufacturers. 
The article chiefly made here, and alſo at 
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Sbepton Mallet, is ſecond cloths, the principal 

material of which is fine Engliſh wool. 
The city of Wells, a joint biſhop's ſee with 


Bath, ſituated under the Mendip-hills, is the 
centre, together with Glaſtanbury, of a great 


manufactory of knit worſted ſtockings, - - 


About Chard, Iminſter, Yeovil, and Crew- 
kerne, large quantities of coarſe linens, . 


las, and bed- ticking, are made. 


Connected with the trading part ofiths 


county is the town of Bridgewater, on the 


Parret, placed at ſome diſtance from the 
ſea, but by means of the high tides enjoy» 
ing the advantage of a port for veſſels of 
moderate burthen, It carries on a con- 
ſiderable coaſting trade to Briſtol and other 
places on the Severn and Channel, to Wales 
and Cornwall, It has likewiſe ſome trade 


to Ireland; and its port is occaſionally fre- 


| parts. Some of the manufactures of the 

county, and large quantities of cheeſe and 
other products, are exported from hence. 
Brick and tile are made here in great 


quantity, 


quented by veſſels from Norway and other 


ww „ =», wow ty PÞ 
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quantity, A foundry and braziery is alſo 
eſtabliſhed, which enge a good number 
of hands. | 

At the weſtern extremity. of the Somers. | 
ſhire coaſt are ſome ſmall ports and —_ 
towns to be mentioned. 

Matcbet has a pier running out into the 
Briſtol channel, by which a harbour is made 
for ſmall veſſels. A few. ſloops belonging 
to this place carry on the Welſh coal trade 
and the coaſting traffic to Briſtol, Many 
herrings are caught here by nets. fixed on 
ſtakes along the ſhore, Much lime, poſ- 
ſeſſed in a peculiar degree of the quality of 
hardening under water, is burned here. A 
few coarſe woollens are made in en 
and its neighbourhood. 
Minehead has a very ſecure EPS ag | 
ed by a fine pier in the channel, capable of 
receiving and ſheltering large veſſels. It 
has little trade of its own, employing only a- 
few brigs and ſloops in the coal and corn 
trade along the coaſt, and to Ireland. It is 
much declined, and has almoſt loſt the 
woollen 
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_ woollen manufactory it once poſſeſſed; The 


herring fiſhery is at preſent one of the hes 
cipal branches of its buſineſs. 


. Portlock, further to the weſt, 50 a * 


bour ſor ſmall veſſels, and poſſeſſes a few 
coaſting ſloops and fiſhing ſkiffs. Below it 


is. Lee-Mouth, a fiſhing village. This whole . 
bay, in the months of November and De- 


cember, is filled with herrings which come 
to depoſit their ſpawn, and is the rendezvous 
of moſt of the fiſhing ſmacks belonging to 
the Briſtol channel. Beſides the fiſh taken 


by the boats, vaſt quantities are caught in 


| * inlets of the bay, called locks. 


Ihe city of Briſtal, ſituated on the 


northern border of. this county, is moſt 
properly referred hither, though the greater 
part of it lies within the limits of Glouceſ- 
terſhire, ſince, before. it formed a ſeparate 
juriſdiction, it was accounted to belong to 


Somerſetſnire. Briſtol, in wealth, trade, 
and population, has long been reckoned ſe- 
cond to London within this kingdom; and 


though the cuſtom houſe receipts of Liver- 


8 pool 
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pool have for ſome time paſt exceeded thoſe 
of Briſtol, yet the latter may ſtill maintain 
its place with weten $9; the opulence: and 
number of its inhabitants. 

I; is ſituated at the conflux of the 5 
Avon with the ſmall ſtream of the Froom, 
at the diſtance of about ten miles from the 
5 place where the Avon diſcharges itſelf into 
ö the Severn's mouth, The tide ruſhing with 
| great violence and riſing to a vaſt height 
| in theſe narrow rivers, brings veſſels of 
conliderable burthen to the quay of Briſtol, 
which extends along the inner ſhores of the 
Froom and Avon. Here at low water they 
lie a-ground in the mud; which circum- 
ſtance, together with various difficulties in 
navigating to and from. the Severn, are the 
diſadvantages under which this port labours, 
On this account ſome of the larger ſhipg 
diſcharge part of their lading below.. In 
King-road, at the Avon's mouth, yeſlels 
ride ſecure while waiting for a proper op- 
portunity of entering the river. | The great 
trade of Briſtol 1 is e by its exten- 
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five inland communications with the Severn 
and all its branches, the Avon, the Wye, 
and various other ſtreams. Hence it enjoys 
the export and import traffic of a large part 
of the kingdom, and is enabled to find vent 
for a great variety of manufactures of its 


OWn. 
T be orinciged branch of the "ER com- 


merce of Briſtol is that to the Weſt Indies. 


In this between ſeventy and eighty ſhips are 
conſtantly employed, which carry out every 
article neceſſary for the clothing and main- 
tenance of the white and black inhabitants 
of the iſlands, as alſo materials for building, 
and in particular great quantities of lime 
burned at St. Vincent's rocks. They bring 
back ſugar, rum, cotton, and all the other 
products of thoſe countries. The ſugar is a 
very great article; and its refinery is one of 
the capital manufactures of Briſtol, ſerving 
for the ſupply of all the weſtern counties 
of England, and all South Wales. The 
African trade is much leſs connected with the 


W | 
With 
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With the north and | ſouth of Europe 

Briſtol has a general trade, of which that 
with Spain is the moſt important, a quan- 
tity of wool, confiſting of from four to fix 
thouſand bags, being annually imported 
from-that country for the uſe of the weſtern 
clothing manufactures. The return is in a 
variety of goods, particularly tin, lead, and 
copper. The traffic with Portugal from 
this port is likewiſe conſiderable. Briſtol 
has alſo a ſhare in the trade to the continent 
of America and Newfoundland; and an ex- 
tenſive commerce with Ireland. 
The manufactures of this city and its 
vicinity furniſh it with ſeveral important 
articles of exportation. The glaſs-making, 
in its ſeveral articles of crown, flint, and 
bottle glaſs, is very conſiderable, and on 
the increaſe. Ireland and America take off 
great quantities of theſe goods, eſpecially 
bottles, of which nearly half the number are 
ſent out filled with beer, cyder, perry, and 
Briſtol water. The copper and braſs ma- 
nufactures were of capital importance, but 
are 
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are now much declined in conſequence of 4 


monopoly. Hard white ſoap, of the beſt 


quality, is made here in large quantities, 


much of which is ſent to London, as well 
as to the colonies abroad. Hats, leather, 
both tanned and dreſſed in oil, ſaddlery and 
ſhoes, white lead, gunpowder, and earthen 
ware, are all conſiderable articles of do- 
meſtic and foreign traffic. The City like- 
wiſe poſſeſſes works for ſmelting lead and 
making lead ſhot, iron founderies, rolling 
and ſlitting mills, and tin works, all which 


furniſh very valuable commodities for ex- 
portation. Its former woollen . 


are at an end. 

Some of the principal commedities of the 
ſurrounding country, exported from Briſtol, 
are, cheeſe, cyder and beer, a few coals, 
herrings taken in the Channel, ſalt from 
Droitwich, coarſe woollens and ſtockings, 


hardware from Birmingham and Wolver- 


hampton, and earthen- ware from Stafford- 
ſhire. In the exportation of theſe laſt 


articles, however, Liverpool has greatly . 


gained 
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gained upon Briſtol, chiefly on account of 
the ſuperigrity of the canal navigations to 
that town, above the difficult and uncertain | 
navigation of the Severn. 

Briſtol is cloſely built; but, like e 
opulent towns, is now extending itſelf into 
its ſuburbs by new and more airy ſtreets. 

The Briſtol. bot wells are 2 under 
Glouceſterſhire. — 

Though the nba towns of e 
ſhire are thus important, they have not con- 
ferred ſo much celebrity upon it as that 
great mart of health and pleaſure, the city 
of Bath. This place, from the time of the 
Romans, has been known and frequented ſor 
its hot ſprings, which are the moſt remark- 
able in England, and inferior to few in 
Europe. They are uſed both externally a8 
baths, and internally as a medicine; and 
great benefits are daily received from them 
in gouty, paralytic, bilious and a variety of 
other caſes. Bath has long been' a-place of 
great concourſe; and the reputation of its 
- waters, or the faſhion of uſing them, is ſo 

1 much 
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much increaſed of late years, that it is be- 
come the principal reſort in the kingdom, 
next to the metropolis, for the nobility and 
gentry ; and the conſtant reſidence of many _ 


opulent invalids, - as well as of numerous vo- 


taries of diſſipation. In ſplendour and ele- 
gance of buildings it exceeds every town in 


England ; an advantage greatly owing to the 
white ſtone of which they are conſtructed, 
and of which the foil around is chiefly com- 


poſed. Bath is ſituated in a valley; which 


circumſtance, with the reflection of the ſun's 
rays from the white ſoil, renders it extremely 


hot in ſummer. The principal ſeaſons for 


the waters are ſpring and autumn. 
Among the hiſtorical events of this county 
may be mentioned two great battles fought 


near Pen below Selwood foreſt; in one of 
which the Britons were entirely defeated by , 


the Weſt-Saxons; and in the other the 


Danes were completely overthrown by _ | 


Edmund Ironſide. 
A river-iſland called Atbelney, at the con- 
flux of the Thone and Parret, is memorable 
| for 


"h 
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for having given ſhelter amidft i its incl. 
ble moraſſes to the great Alfred, after a de- 2 
feat he ſuſtained from the Danes. _ 
At Lanſdoum near Bath a pitched battle 
was fought in 1643 between the forces f 
Charles I. and the Parliament, in which * , 
_— was decided. 1 e 191 | 
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DEVONSHIRE." 
A Ta HE 0 po Davos in ſize the ſecond 
in England, lies between two ſeas, having to 
the north and north-weſt the Briſtol channel, 
and to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt the Engliſh 
channel. Its weſtern fide borders upon 
Cornwall, from -which it is ſeparated al- 
moſt the whole way by the river Tamar; 
and its eaſtern fide upon the counties of So- 
* merſet and Dorſet. Its figure is nearly 
4 rhomboidal. From the moſt ſoutherly to the 
moſt northerly point ĩt meaſures near ſeventy, 
miles, and from eaſt to weſt ſoxry-four; + 
| The ſoil and face of country in this large: 
pace are various. From the borders of Dar- | 
ſetſhire to Exeter, and moſt of the country 0. 
wards the ſouthern coaſt, is very fertile and 
Th _ pleaſant. "Here are ſituated what Dyer cms 


75 


I 
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Thät drink clear riverb near the glaſſy ſea. 
7 Fraser. 
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For ſuch is the mildneſs of the climate that . 


the myrtle grows unſfieltered on the ſea 


ſhore, This tract has become a favourite 


reſort for invalids, particularly thoſe diſpoſed 
to pulmonary complaints, who paſs their 
winters here often with more comfort than in 
the ſouth of Europe. A large diſtri& called 
the South Hams, ſtretching from the river 
Teign under the Dartmoor hills acroſs to 
Plymouth, is almoſt unrivalled throughout 


the kingdom for the richneſs of its foil and 
abundance of products. It is the n » © 


granary of theſe parts. 
From Exeter, acroſs the county- to the 


edge of Cornwall, lies the wide barren tra& 
of Dartmoor, a ruſhy naked moraſs, bounded 


on the north by bleak hills. This ſort of 


country, ſandy or clayey, wet, and ſteril, ex- 8 


tends northwards quite through the centre 
of the county, and, on the Corniſh border, 


to the ſea, Many ſheep are bred here, but 


of a ſmall kind, and ſubject to the rot. 
The chief riches of the inhabitants are their 
black cattle, which thrive well on the coarſe 

X 2 Jour 
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four herbage ; and, after being fattened in 
better paſtures, are driven in great numbers 
to Smithfield market. Tin was formetly 
procured in great quantity on the weltern 
line of the county; but the trade in that 
metal has now almoſt entirely migrated ĩnto 
Cornwall. 

The north-eaſtern part alla E 
moor in Somerſetſhire, is in general a dry 
beeathy ſoil, with mines of copper, lead, and 

other minerals, 
The climate of Devonſhire is too ch 
inclined to moiſture, on account of its poſi- 
tion between two ſeas; and for that reaſon 
a" products are apt to be leſs perfett. 
Much of the cyder made in it is of a harſh 
ſour, and watery nature, to which qualities 
is commonly imputed a kind of ſevere colic 
prevalent among the lower claſs of people; 
though ſome attribute this diſtemper to the 
lead of the cyder- preſſes, diſſolved by the 
acid liquor. Devonſhire upon the whole is 
more of a feeding than a corn. growing 
country, en fore excellent native 
| breeds 
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breeds of bonmd cattle, of which the North- 
Devon is particularly famous. © Much butter 
is made in the graſs- lands, which is prepared 
hee I WO e 
the churn: : 
This county is watered by many rivers, 
ſome of which diſcharge themſelves | into 
the northern, and ſome into the ſouthern - 
ſea, Of the former there are two which 
unite the reſt, and flow together into 
Barnſtaple bay. Theſe are, the Towridge, 
which, riſing near the ſea on the Corniſh 
border, runs ſouth-caftward to Hatherleigh, 
and then meeting with the Ote from Oke- 


hampton, turns ſhort to the north, and 


paſſes Torrington and Biddeford ;—and-the 
Tam, which, taking its riſe from the centre 
of the county, flows on to Barnſtaple, and 
then turns er to Join the Towridge at 
its mouth, _ 

Of the rivers running into the ſouthern, 
ſea, or Engliſn channel, one of the princi- 
pal is the Ex. This has its ſource in Ex- 
moor; and leaving Somerſetſhire below 

. Mis "© 3 Dulyerton, 
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Dulverton, proceeds by Tiverton to Exeter; of 
widening from Topſham into an arm of bis 
the ſea which terminates at Exmouth, _ ſa 
5 To the welt of this is the Teign, com- 8 * 
poſed of two branches, which, uniting, join | ul 
the ſea at Teignmouth. - Then ſucceeds | MN 
the Dart, which riſes in the hills of Dart- 13 
moor, and, flowing rapidly ſouthwards, paſſes 
Totneſs, whence it ſpreads into the arm P 
which forms Dartmouth-haven. p 


The Tamar takes its origin near that of 
the Towridge, not far from the Briſtol chan- 
nel; and, flowing ſouthwards in a gently 
winding courſe, forms the boundary between 
Cornwall and Devonſhire, except in one 
place, where the latter county throws out a 
horn like projection. Below Saltaſh it be- 
comes an arm of the ſea, ending in Plymouth 
Sound. _- - 

We ſhall begin the bey of the fi 
coaſts of Devonſhire with that of the Eng- 

liſh channel. This coaſt in general may 
be ſaid to conſiſt of numbers of bays, not 
deeply incurvated, bounded. by head-lands, 
often 
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often af 2 reddiſh indurated chy or ſand- 
ſtone. The ſhores are flat, gravelly, ur 
ſandy. The country within riſes and breaks 
into fine lofty inequalities,. Chalk is found 
upon the coaſt at different places A far as 
ten miles weſt of Lyme. About Dartmouth 
is a Limeſtone, which continues to Plymouth. 
On proceeding from Dorſetſhire, the firft 
place on the coaſt deſerving \notice ib Si- 
mouth, a fiſhing town. * _ — 1 


bathing. 


Ex, which admits laden ſhips of three hun- 
dred tons, by the. aſſiſtance of the tide, 
through a ſomewhat difficult channel, as far 
as Topſham, a conſiderable town, ſerving as 
the port of Exeter. Veſſels of one hundred 
tons, however, can proceed as far as che 

ſpacious quay of that city. _ 
Exeter, the capital of Devonſkirs, is the 
principal city for ſize and conſequence in 
the weſt of England; and is at the ſame 
time the reſidence of many families of 
gentry, and the ſear of an extenſive foreign 
IN 4 and 
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and domeſtic commerce. The trade of 
Exeter conſiſts principally in the exportation 


of coarſe woollen goods manufactured in the 
counties of Devon, Cornwall, and a part of 
Somerſet. Theſe are ſold, as they come 
from the loom, to the merchants of Exeter, 
who procure them to be milled, dyed and 
fmiſhed, and aſterwards export them. Theſe 


ſumed in England, as druggets, duroys, 


long-ells, and ſerges. The markets for 
them are, firſt Italy, then Spain, Germany, 
Holland, Portugal, and lately France. The 
average annual value exported is reckoned 


at 600, 00 J. Beſides this, the Eaſt India 


Company takes off a quantity of long-ells 


amounting to the value of about 105, ooo l. 


of which about a fourth part are ſnhipped at 


Exeter; the remainder at Dartmouth and 
Plymouth. For making theſe woollens, 
about four thouſand bags of wool are im- 


ported at Exeter from Kent. The reſt of 


the wool made uſe of is the product of De- 
| vonſhire and the neighbouring counties. 


Exeter 


goods chiefly conſiſt of articles little con- 
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Exeter likewiſe imports dying drugs, wine, 
and fruit, from Spain and Italy ; linens from 
Germany; and hemp, iron, timber and 
tallow, from the Baltic. It ſends ſhips to 
the Newfoundland and Greenland fiſheries; 
It ſupplies the country round with coal both 
from the northern collieries and from Wales; 
and it has an exportation of corn, e 
oats, to London. 
— Teignmouth, a creek. nei part. bs: 
port of Exeter, ſends a number- of. veſſels 
to the Newfoundland fiſhery, and has a con- 
ſiderable coaſting trade, eſpecially in carrying 
vaſt quantities of tobacco- pipe clay to Lĩver- 
pool, whence are e back coals, _ 
_ earthen-ware, &c. % 29H 

Farther to the ountweſt is e 

ſemicircular baſon, which has frequently been 
the | reſort of our fleets | in time of war. 
Here, on November-5th,. 1688, landed the 
Prince of Orange, on his glorious expedi- 
tion to deliver this nation from the attempts 
of a tyrannical __ OY its ITE and 
religion, 
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At Brixham, within this bay, are kept a of 
large number of loops for the ſole purpoſe C 
of trawling, by which the beſt flat fiſh, a to 
turbots, ſoals, and plaice, beſides great quan+ W 
tities of whiting, - piper, gurnet, and other S; 
fiſh, which frequent that coaſt, are taken de 
fome leagues out at fea. This buſineſs is fu 
continued throughout the year; and the fiſh re 
fo caught are ſent by land carriage to vari- de 

ca 


ous markets, as _ Bath, "Hy and 
Exeter. | 
On turning 15 next going appears) the 
ſpacious haven of Dartmouth; capable of 
ſheltering a large number of ſhips. The 
town has a conſiderable trade to the ſouthern 
parts of Europe and Newfoundland, as * 


as in the coaſting traffic. 4 
eee eee 10 
far as the Start point, after which it turns di 

to the north-weſt. Several ſmall harbours- 
and creeks fill up the ſpace from this point is 
to Plymouth ſound. er 
Plymouth is, next to Portſmouth, the moſt hi 

confiderable harbour of England for men 
5 of n 
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of war, and is a frequent rendezvous of the 
Channel fleet in time of war. It is thought 
to be well fortified, though in the late war, 
when the combined fleets of France and 
Spain appeared off the coaſt, the means of 
defence. were found to have been ſo ſhame- 
fully neglected, that it could have made no 
reſiſtance if attacked. The harbour is 
double, and particularly excellent. That 
called  Hamoaze is capable of containing a 
great quantity of ſhipping, and is fitted 
wich moorings for eighty fail. Here are 
docks; arſenals, and all' the conveniencies for 
building and fitting out ſhips of war. The 
dock forms a ſeparate town, now large and 
populous from the number of artificers in 
conſtant employ. Plymouth itſelf is a popu- 
lous town, and carries on conſiderable trade, 
domeſtic and foreign. ys 

Some miles at ſea, off rene aun, | 
is Eddyſtone lighthouſe, a remarkable ſtructure, 
erected upon a rock, which is covered at 
high water. . 

The Devonſhire coaſt on the Briſtol chan- 
nel is next to be conſidered, 


On 
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On advancing from Somerſetſhire we 
come firſt to Comb Martin, once famous 


for a lead mine a abounding in ſilver, 1 


Eat. has a unden baſon, ci 
by 2 good pier running out into the Briſtol 


channel. The high tides here allow large 


veſſels to enter the harbour. This port 
employs a number of brigs and loops chiefly 


in carrying ore from Cornwall, coals from 
Wales, and corn to Briſtol. A number of 
fiſhing fkiffs belong to the place, which, 


with thoſe of Minehead, fiſh on a bank off 
the coaſt during the ſummer, and take a 
number of ſoals, turbot, &c. for the Briſtol 
market: 

Farther n is b mee bay, the 


entrance to the rivers Taw and Towridge, 


which unite juſt before they reach the ſea. 
The town of Barnſtaple is ſituated about 


twelve miles up the former river, and that 
bf Biddeferd about fix miles up the latter. 


The navigation to Biddeford is much eaſier 


than to Barnſtaple, and will admit with | 


ſafety 


/ 
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afety ſhips of 300 tons burden. To both 

places belong a conſiderable number of brigs 
and ſloops, which are chiefly employed in 

che Welſh coal- trade, and in carrying corn 
to Briſtol. Some of theſe: trade to Ireland, 
from whence they bring yarn for the uſe of 
the manufactures of this county. Only three 
veſſels are now employed in the Newfound- 
land trade, which is the only eſtabliſhed ſo- 

reign commerce theſe. towns have. A 

number of boats employed in the herring- 

fiſhery, lie at Clovely, a ſmall harbour with a 

pier in the bay. fy 

The promontory of , Hartland point, * 
quented by the herring-fiſhers, nearly termi- 
nates the Devonſhire coaſt. on this ſide. 
Of the inland towns of Devonſhire it will 
be ſufficient to mention a few, the moſt con- 
ſiderable for trade. 

Tiverton upon the Ex is reckoned the 
principal of theſe, and comes next to Exeter 
in its traffic in the woollen manufactures. 

Crediton poſſeſſes a nee manufac- 
tory of er 


In 


＋ 


\ 
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In - Heniton are made quantities of the 


broadeſt laces in the kingdom. It is ob- 


ſervable that the three above-mentioned 


towns have ſuffered greatly at different times, 
and ſome very lately, by fire. This has 
been the caſe alſo with other towns in this 
county. 

Torneſs, PIs and PS TR hive 
likewiſe a ſhare in the different woollen ma- 


nufactures, which extend over the eaſtern. 


and middle parts of Devonſhire. 
Axminſter partakes in the fame, and has 


beſides of late years become famous for its 


carpet 1 


— 
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CORNWALL. 
Tais county, forming the fouth-weſtern 
extremity of Great Britain, is every where 
ſurrounded by the ſea, except on its eaſtern 
ſide, which borders upon Devonſhire; from 
which county, however, it is ſeparated by 
the river Tamar; ſo. that it is very nearly 
a complete iſland. It is of an angular figure, | 
growing gradually - narrower from eaſt to 
weſt, and terminating at laſt in a point. 
From the weſtern extremity, called Land: 
end, to the Devonſhire border, meaſures 
ninety miles : the ſide contiguous to Devon | 
meaſures above fifty, but the breadth very 
ſoon contracts to thirty, and near the Land's 
end does not/exceed ſeven. Wy 

Thus detached as Cornwall is by Gituation | 
from the reſt of England, it was formerly 
ſtill further ſeparated by the uſe of a totally 
different language, a diale& of the Armori- 
can, and related to the Welſh, This lan- 
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guage has for two or three centuries claſes 
to be common, and is now utterly extir- 
pated; but the proper names of the county 
ſtill exhibit a ſtriking difference from thoſe 
of Engliſh origin. | 
Cornwall, from its ſoil, appearance, and 
climate, is one of the leaſt inviting of the 
Engliſh counties. A ridge of bare rugged 
hills, intermixed with bleak, moors, runs 
through the midſt of its whole length, and, 
in the narroweſt parts, extends from fide to 
' fide. The low grounds between the hills 
and the fea are, in ſome parts, rendered 
ſufficiently fertile by the aid of manure de- 
rived from the ſea-ſand and weeds of the 
beach; but the ſaltneſs of the atmoſphere, _ 
and violence of the winds, will ſcarcely 
ſuffer trees, or even hedges, to grow. near 
the ſhore; ſo that almoſt the whole county 
has a naked and deſolate appearance. The 
air is made extremely moiſt by the ſur- 
rounding body of water; and the high ; 
lands in the centre intercept the miſts and 
clouds in their paſſage; ſo that rains or 
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bes are almoſt daily experienced: At the 
fame time the winds are continually ſhifts + 
ing with violence from one point w anos 
ther; which circumſtance, while ir increaſed 
the matability of the weather, has a fas 
vourable effect in preventing thoſe ſtagna- 
tions of damp ai which are ſu prejudicial 
to health in fome wet countries. The 
winters here are very mild, ſnow ſeldom ly 
ing more than two or three days, and froſts 
being of ſhort duration; ſo that myrtdes 
and other ſouthern plants are able to live 
the year round in the open air. On the 
other hand the ſummers are cooh and the 
autumns too wet to bring to perfect ma- 
turity the fruits of che earth. The graim 
which ſucceeds beſt is barley, of which very 


large cropꝭ are produced on the banks of 
the Camel and in its neighbourhood. Pota- 


toes alſo yield abundantly in ſome lands; 
and ſeem. peculiarly calculated for the cli- 
mate. Good 2 

ſide of the county. 
n mineral treaſures, . 
Y ſhoals 
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ſhoals of fiſh upon its coaſt, that Cornwall 
is, indebted for its -populouſneſs and re- 
lative importance. From early antiquity 
this county has been noted for the tin 
which it produced, and which was an ob- 
ject of commerce to civilized nations, while 
Britain was a land of barbarians. + Tin 
mines are diſperſed over the greateſt part* 
of Cornwall; and the quantity procured is 
greater than in any other part of the world. 
The demand for this metal is diminiſhed 
by the introduCtion of earthen-ware inſtead 
of pewter (which is principally - compoſed 
of tin), for the uſe of the table; yet great 
quantities of tin are ſtill employed for a. 
variety of purpoſes : and it forms an object 
of conſiderable conſequence both in do- 
meſtic and foreign commerce. In particu- 
lar, a large exportation to China and the 
Eaſt Indies has lately taken place, which has 
given new activity to the mining buſineſs. 
The Prince of Wales, who is alſo Duke of 
Cornwall, derives a revenue from the tin; 
and there are particular laws and regulations 
for 


* 
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for the Silica refining, and N of 
this commodity. 6. 


Very valuable. — are alſo ; 
wrought in this county, the ore of which 


ſmelting. Lead, lapis calaminaris, and 
other metallic ſubſtances, are likewiſe found 


is ſent to Swanſea and other places for 


here; as well as ſoap-rock, and clays of 


remarkable purity, excellent for the potter's 
uſe, and fine rock cryſtals. | 
Of the great variety of fiſh on the Cor- 

niſh coaſts none is ſo conſiderable an ob- 
ject of commerce as the pilchard, which 
appears in immenſe ſhoals during the ſum- 
mer and autumn, chiefly on the ſouthern 
ſide. The pilchard fiſhery is carried on at 
St. Ives on the northern coaſt: on the 
ſouthern in Mountſbay; thence eaſtward 
at St. Mawes, Mevagiſſey, and quite to the 
Devonſhire coaſt. Many boats and men 

are employed in it ; and, beſides the great 
ſupply theſe fiſh afford to the miners and 
other poor of Cornwall, great quantities 


1 2 Mediterranean. 


are cured and exported, principally up the 
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| Mediterranean. Of late years the. ſhoals of” 
pilchards kave been leſs conſtant. and plen- 
tiful than formerly, and ſuch loſſes have 
been ſuſtained, that the fiſhery. i is now in a 
dechning condition. 

Of the farming products of this oni i | 
is ſufficient to mention that draught. oxen 
and ſwine are ſent from it in ſome numbers. 

- The rivers. of Cornwall are all ſmall, 

their courſe to the ſea being every where ſo 
ſhort. They require no other, notice than 

\ as they are connected with the harbours. ©. 

We ſhall now proceed to a ſurvey of its 


ſea-coaſt and its principal towns; premiſing to 
that Cornwall poſſeſſes more parliamentary har 
boroughs than any other county in the a 
kingdom, its repreſentatives: being furty- chi 
faur in number. Moſt of theſe places ate fiſh 
now very inconſiderable, exliibiring a me- 2 
lancholy proof of the preſent great inoqua- of 
lity of repreſentation in the kingdom; an ſm 
evil which, though. the greateſt wiſdom may by 
find. it difficult to correct, yet ſophiſtry alone TM 
can deny to be real and alarming. | cur! 
ul . me 
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On baffing the northern ſide of Corh- | 


wall froth the Devonſfiire border, after 


paſſing Bbimey, ſuid to be the birth-place 
of the renowned King Arthur, we come to 
à oonſiderable inlet of the fea, called Pad- 
foto hiven. "Into this falls the river Camel, 
flowing froth Camelford. The harbour of 
Padſtow is choaked with ſand, and the 
town only poſſeſſes a trade in herrings and 
ſlates.” It us a convbierabie manumeture of 
ſerges, K 

A long Rar of broken coaſt ſucteeds, 
to St. Wes bay, which affords 4 tolerable 
harbour to the town of that name, formerly 
a conſiderable place, but now ſubſiſting 
chiefly by the coaft trade and pilchard 
fiſhery. - 

At Hoyle, an inlet from this bay, much 
of the copper ore raiſed in Cortiwall is 
ſmelted; and the place”? is much frequented 


by the coaſting veſſels. 


From hence the Jag won begins to 
turn; and after. Cape Cori#oall appears the 
moſt weſterly point of the iſland, Linid's- 

14 „ 
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end, a vaſt aggregate of moor-ſtone, / All 
the coaſt hereabouts 1s compoſed of rag- | 
ſtone, with a lutle limeſtone intermixed. 
On proceeding eaſtwards along a range of 
high broken cliffs, Mauntbay firſt occur, 
ſo called from à lofty peninſulated rock 
within it, named Mount St, Michael. Among 
the rocks on this part of the coalt breeds 
the Corniſh chough, or red-legged crow, 
remarkable for its property of ſtealing and 
carrying away whatever it finds; whence it 
has been accidentally - a cauſe of the firing 
of houſes by lighted brands conveyed to the- 
roofs, In this bay ſtands the town of Pa- 
zance, a populous place, having a conſider- 
able traffic in ſhipping, On the | ſhore of 
the bay the veins of tin and copper are 
viſible as far as the land extends, even to 
low water mark. It is one of * tin, 
coinage towns. 

Helſtone, upon a rivulet which joins. the 
ſea a little further eaſt, is alſo one of the 
towns in which tin is ere 7 

The Lizard point, from whence ſhips 

| 5 leaving 
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leaving the channel take their departure, is 
the moſt ſouthern land in Great Britain, 


being ſomewhat below the gd 


latitude. 
Further on is Helford dk, an inlet 
very convenient for trading veſſels of all 


burdens. OR eee eee, - 


which riſes near Helſtone. 
The next remarkable object is Falmouth | 
haven, a noble and moſt extenſive harbour, 
communicating with a number of navigable 
creeks. | Falmouth is a flouriſhing town of 
great traffic, which has been much improved 
by its being appointed the tation of the 
packets to Spain, Portugal, and America 
Penn, on a creek in this harbour, has 


2 confderable_erade in the pilchard and 
wenne . 2 


- Truro, at the very head of the fo har- 


boil is one of the beſt towns in Cornwall, 


and the reſidence of many genteel families. 
Its chief buſineſs is in ſhipping tin and 
copper ore, found in abundance in the 


Lu 


14 
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wag from hence to Redruth, It was here 
that the weſtern forces of Charles I under 
Lord Hopeton, ſurrendered to General 
Fairfax, who, with great military ſkill, had 
fAriven them /after the battle of Naſeby) 
ſcom Exeter quite into this toe of England, 
and foiled all their attempts to paſs him. 
On returning to the coaſt, and proceed - 
ing caſtward beyond Deadman s Point, lies 
Foy or Fey, upon the river Feng, which 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in Cornwall. 
It has 8 great ſhare in the pilchard fiſnery. 
Lal uitbiel, on the fame river, has loſt uts 
convenience of navigation by means of the 
fand which has choaked up the channel. It 
| þas a woollen manufactory, and is one of 
the tin coinage towns. Here the infantry 
of the parliament army under the Eatl of 
Eſſex were in 1644 compelled to ſurrender 
to the king's troops, | 


The extremity of the Cornih nad hs | 


| way is the Rom-beag, at the mouth of the 
Tamar. A little way up this river on the 


Co. fff. — N 


fit from its neighbou 
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walt and beer, and derives Conſiderable bene- 
rhood to Plymouth. 
Near the bank of the Tamar, pretty far 


inland, is ficuated the capital of the county, 
Luunceſton, a populous old town, containing 
nothing remarkable. 


Bodmin, 2 decayed town near the centre 


of the county, has, pn account of its poſi- 


tion, been choſen for the _ of holding 


the ſummer aſſizes. 


St. Auſtle, between anpan and Left. 
withiel, though not a borough town, is the 
centre of much buſinefs, on account of its 


| ſituation in the midſt of ſome of the princi- 


pal tin mines in the county. 

At Stratton, in the north-eaſtern part of 
the county, a battle was fought in 1643, in 
which the forces of King Charles were 
victorious over-thoſe of the parliament. 

About ten leagues to the weſt of the 
Land's-end, and eaſily ſeen from it, lie the 
Scilly Wands, a group of numerous rocks and 


| Iſlets, of which five or fix only are inhabited. 


They are * formerly to have pro- 
duced 
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duced much tin, but at-preſent are chiefly | 


known as a reſort of ſea-fowl and a place of 
ſhelter for ſhips in adverſe winds. The in- 
| habitants principally ſubſiſt by fiſhing, burn- 
ing kelp, and officiating as pilots. - The 
chief of the iſlands is Sr. Mary's, which has 
8 good port. The Scilly rocks have been 


fatal to numbers of ſhips entering the chan- 


nel. One of the moſt diſaſtrous events of 
this kind happened in 1707, when Admiral 


Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with three men of 
war DAE. with all the . « 
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Tas Teras of Wales, Jong an in- 


F N e of . 8 
more or leſs wild and lofty, and. intefjacent 
© yallies more or Jes extenſive and fertile, 
It occupies all the central part of che HH.. 
tern coaſts, and the country inland o a mo- 
derate diſtanoe; having its northern and 
"Puthern hazirs well-defined by che prijeft- 
ing line of coaſt from the Dee to Angleſey 
on the one hand, and' the wide entrance, of 
the Briſtol channel on{ahe other. The an- 
cient internal 11 95 Rakes 1 


fi — e 
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it conſiſts of twelve ſmall or middle-ſized © 

counties; fix of which are reckoned to be- 
long to North, and fix to South Wales. In 
general population and fertility the latter 
diviſion has the ſuperiority. All the Welſh 
counties except three touch the ſea coaſt in 
ſome part of their boundary, The climate 
is mild near the ſea, but very wet. The in- 
terior e oration SR of moun- 

#7 
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FLINTSHIRE. 


Tunis ſmall. county, 8 conſiſts. 4 2 
narrow. ſlip of land, running from nortk- 
welt to ſouth eaſt, is bounded by the Iriſn 


ſea on the north, by the eſtuary of the De 


and the county of Cheſter on the north-eaſt}. 
and eaſt, and by Denbighſhire” on the ſour 
and weſt. A detached part belongs to it, 
at ſame miles diſtance from the reſt, ſepa- 
rated by the interpoſition of Denbighſhire: 
and almoſt encircled by Shropſhire and 
| Cheſhire, The main portion of Flintſhire 
is about twenty-eight miles in length, and 
no where above: ten in breadth, . 
much leſs. 

| The land riſes pretty rapidly from the 
more of the Dee to a ridge of hills running 
for a conſiderable way parallel to that: river. 
The low part has a clayey ſoil, producing 
corn and graſs. plentifull/; and is well. 
ſtocked wich wood. It abounds alſo with 
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coal and free-flone. The hills are barren 
on the ſurface, but rich within in mines of 
lead and  calamine, with vaſt ſtrata of 
| limeſtone. The northern extremity of the 
| county is a flat tract, growing much corn, 
eſpecially wheat; of which a good deal is 
exported to Liverpool, The ſouthern part | 
is agreeably varied with hill and dale, and 
affords the view of ſeveral ruined caſtles. 
The vale of Mold in this part is uncom- 
monly rich and beautiful. On the Denbigh- 
ſhire ſide the county is backed by a loſty 
chain of mountains, overlooking the vale 
of Clwyd. | 
The disjoined piece of F lintſhire, con- 
ſiſting of the hundred of Maelor Sagſueg, is 
moſtly a level tract, though varied vith f 
gentle riſings. + Ii 
Of the ſmall rivers of this county, the 
moſt remarkable is the Allen, which near 
Mold ſinks under ground and is loſt for a 
ſhort ſpace. The rivers of the vale of 
Clwyd have their exit in Flintſhire, + 
'The commercial importance of Flintſhire 
| is 


. 
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is almoſt ſolely derived We its mineral 
productions. The lead ore is {melted upon ; 
the ſpot, and the metal is exported from 
Cheſter. Some kinds of the ore contain 
ſilver enough to repay with profit the ex- 
penſe of ſeparating it from the lead; and 
ſeveral thouſand ounces of ſilver have been 
annually. extracted in this county, which is 
chiefly. uſed - by the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield. The calamine is 
partly exported, and partly uſed in a braſa 
foundry at Holywell. From the coal-pits 
in the ſouth-eaſtern part of the county the 
city of Cheſter is in a great meaſure ſupplied. 
Near Northop are conſiderable potteries, at 
which are made large quantities of coarſe 
earthen. ware, exported to the Welſh coaſt 
and Ireland. 85 

Of the towns feiv deſerve pariculer a men- 
tion. 

The. capital, Flint, is a very ſmall as 
without trade. There are large remains of 
its caſtle, in which the unhappy King 
Richard II. was delivered into the — of 
bis rival, Bolingbroke. 


The 
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The diminutive city of St. Aupb, Plea- 
fantly ſituated near the lower extremity of 


the Vale of Clwyd,. contains nothing re- 
 markable. 


At the meuth of the river Cluy@ is | 
the little port of Rbuddlan, acceſſible only 125 


to ſmall veſſels. On a marſh in its neigh-' 
bourhood was fought in 795 a battle be- 


| tween the Saxons and Welſh, in which che 


latter were defeated, with the loſs of their 
prince Caradoc; and the event was con- 
ſidered as ſo diſaſtrous, that a plaintive 
tune, ſtill popular in 8 was. compoſed! 
on the occaſion. 

Holywell, from its vicinity to the mines, 
though i in great part a new town, is now the 
moſt flouriſhing in this county. It takes its 


name from the famed well of St. Winifred, 


concerning which ſo many fables and ſuper- 
ſtitious notions have prevailed. It is in 
fact a moſt copious ſtream of very cold and 
pure water, burſting out of the ground with 
great impetuoſity at the foot of a high hill. 
Beſides the cold bath, celebrated for wonder- 


TY 
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ful cures, formed at the ſpring head, and 
covered with a beautiful gothic ſhrine, it is 
now applied to the purpoſe of turning ſeveral 
mills for the working of copper, making 
braſs wire, paper, and ſnuff, and ſpinning 
cotton; which various branches give great 
b e to the town and neighbourhood. 

The county aſſizes are held at the neat 
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DENBIGHSHIRE, 


e county. rung youre * Flinethire 
bt its extent is much greater, On the 
north  it- juſt touches upon the Iriſh fea. 


The north-eaſtern ſide is contiguous to Flint- 
ſhire and Cheſhire, the ſouth-eaſtern to 


Shropſhire. From ſouth to north-weſt it 
is ſucceſſively bounded by the three coun- 


ties of Montgomery, Merioneth, and Caer- 


narvon. From this laſt it is ſeparated by 
the river Conway, though not accurately, 


the promontory of the Great Ormes-head . 


being in Caernarvonſhire, though on the 
eaſtern ſide of the river, Its extreme length 


is forty-eight miles, its greateſt breadth not 


above eighteen, and in the middle much 
leſs. 


In Denbighſhire the . and moun- 
tainous character of Wales is conſpicuouſly 


apparent, though ſoftened by a conſiderable 


mixture of fertility and beauty, At the 


ſouth- 


5 
c. 
fr 


or 
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ſonth-eaſtern extremity the banks of the 
Dee afford fine paſture arid meadow land; 
and cheeſe is made in theſe parts equal to 
the Cheſhire. The varied - charms of the 
country about Wrexham and the ſeats of 
Wynnſtay, Chirk-caſtle,' and Erddig, have 
been much admired. At Llangollen the 
ſcenes are more romantic and ſublime, on 
approaching the lofty Berwyn mountains; 
which ſeparate this county from that Me- 
rioneth. 

Northwards is the hundred of Yale, hilly, 
productive of graſs, and abounding with 
cattle, but bare and dreary to the view. Then, 
from its middle' of the county, commences 
the celebrated Vale of Chuyd; in the tract of 
which lie the towns of Ruthin and Denbigh, 
From its upper end to the ſea it ſtretches 
upwards of twenty miles. Its breadth 
yaries from three miles to eight, according 
to the approach.or receſs of the high moun- 
tains encloſing it, through which in dif- 
ferent parts are gaps formed by nature for. 
entrances, This delightful ſpot is in a high 

* 2 ſtate 
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ſtate of cultivation, even far up the aſcent 


of the hills; and is full of towns, villages, 


and gentlemen's ſeats. The river Cheyd 
runs along the vale, and is joined by ſeveral 


ſmall ftreams from the neighbourhood. 


On the weſtern fide the county becomes 
more uniformly alpine, with frequent ſmall 
lakes and deep narrow vales, interſperſed 
amidſt naked mountains, The northern 
part, towards the ſea, is more level; and 
from Abergelly ſinks into the . plain 
of Rhuddlan. 
The products of Denbighthire are chiefly 
corn, cheeſe, and cattle ; though it alſo par- 
takes with Flintſhire in ſome. of the lead 
mines on its borders, and has others in the 
ſouth-weſtern part, together with coals. |, It 
is pretty well wooded with old plantations, 


and ſome extenſive new ones have 8 | 


K 
Denbigh, the capital, is it's ſituated on 
a rocky declivity above the Vale of Clwyd. 


Its ruined caſtle, with its vaſt encloſure 


crowning the top of the hill, forms a ſtriking 
object. 
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object. Denbigh has a pretty conſiderable 
manufacture of gloves and ſhoes, which are 


ſent to London for exporggtion. - | 
Ruthin, placed in the Vale near its head, 


is a very neat and well-inhabited town. 

The moſt populous town in this county, 
and indeed in all North Wales, is Wrerbam. 
It is a place of conſiderable traffic, and 
noted for its fairs. Wrexham is of Saxon 
origin, and retains the language and appear- 
ance of an Engliſh town. Its old church, 
diſtinguiſhed by a profuſion of gothic orna- 
ments, and by a very large and lofty tower, 
is the boaſt of this part of the country. 
Near Wrexham is a large foundry for can- 
non and other articles. | 

Wool is wrought up in the domeſtic ma- 
nufactures of this county, into cloths of dif- 
ferent N and e 1 | | 


. 
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CAERNASVONSHIRE, 


Tris. county is ſurrounded by the ſea 
on all fides except the eaſt, where it joins 
ta Denbighſhire, and a. ſmall part of the 
ſouth contiguous to Merionethſhire. Ita 
figure is very irregular, a great peninſulated 
point running out from it to the ſouth-weſt. 
From the extremity of this point to the 
north-eaſtern point meaſures forty-five miles, 
The breadth is very various. 

Caernarvonſhire is the moſt rugged and. 


truly alpine diſtrict of North Wales. Its 


central part is entirely occupied by the 

famed Snotudan, and the ſeveral craggy ſum- 
mits, deep della, moors, chaſms, and lakes, 

which conſtitute its dreary: region. The 
woods which once clothed this tract are 
now no more. Cattle, ſheep, and goats, 
are almoſt its ſole rural riches. Theſe are 
fed during ſummer very high on the moun- 
tains, tended by their owners, who reſide 


for 
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for that feaſon in temporary huts, and make 
butter and cheeſe for their own conſump 
tion. The vales yield a little meadow graſs 
for hay, which is got in without the aid of 
wheel carriages, the uneven ſurface of the 
ground not admitting their uſe, The in- 
habitants, who live in a ſtate of the utmoſt 
ſimplicity, manufacture their clothes from 
the wool of their own flocks, A little at- 
meal, added to the prodyte of their dairies, 
conſtitutes their food, The proſpects 
around are rude and ſavage in the higheſt 
degree; but not without a mixture of 
beauty, when the dimedſions of the vales 
admit the varieties of wood, water, and mea- 
dow. In ſome of the Jakes are found the 
chat, with the gwyniad, another alpine fiſh, 
Foxes are the chief wild animals. Many 
rare vegetables, met with only on the moſt 
elevated ſpots, grow here. Copper mines 
have been worked in various. parts of theſe 
mountains, and are at preſent! about Llan- 
berris. Other places of the county afford 
lead. Quarries of a ſtone excellent for hones 


are dug near. Snowdon. | 
2 4 n 
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The vale of Conway, in which the river 
of that name runs along the whole eaſtern 
border of the county, is a long and narrow 
tract, equally romantic and beautiful, It 
affords rich paſturage, corn fields, and 
groves; and forms a pleaſing contraſt to 
the bleak region of Snowdon frowning above 
The reſt of Caernarvonſhire lies along its 
extenſive ſea-coaft, which we ſhall now 
trace. © err oP þ £3993). 38 

The promontory of Llandudno, or the 
Great Ormes- head, belonging to this county, 
though acroſs the Conway, is a fine ſneep- 
walk, ending in a ſteep precipice over the 
ſea, the haunt of various ſea fowl in the 
breeding ſeaſon, and inhabited by that fine 
ſpecies of hawk, the peregrine falcon. * 
At the mouth of the river Conway is the 
town of that name, a ſmall place with a little 
port, diſtinguiſhed by the maſſy remains of 
its noble caſtle, formerly one of the moſt 
magnificent edifices of the kind in * king- 
dom. TY 


Beyo 1d 
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Beyond this is the once tremeridous preci- 
pice of Penmaenmator, overhanging the ſea z 
now ſecurely croſſed by a good road. 
The ſmall” city of Bangor, on the Menai, 
or ſtrait! ſeparating this county from Angle- 
ſey, next ſucceeds ; and not far from it, on 
the ſame ſtrait, the capital, Caernarvon. This 
laſt is a pleaſant well-built town, inhabited 
by many genteel families, and carrying on a 
conſiderable trade by ſea with Ireland and 
the principal Engliſh ports. It has a caſtle 
of remarkable grandeur, built by Edward I, 
the conqueror of Wales, in which he gave 
the Welſh, according to his equivocating 
promiſe, a native prince for their ſovereign, 
in the perſon of his own ſon, Edward II. 
born i in this caſtle. 
Nothing remarkable occurs on the coaſt 
till its ſouthern extremity in the penin- 
ſulated hundred of Lhn. This is in gene- 
ral flat, though ſprinkled with rocky hills, 
Its chief produce are oats, barley, and black | 
cattle, of which vaſt numbers are annually 
SW Quantities of fiſh, eſpecially 


 herrings, 
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herrings, are caught round the ſhore; and 
Jobſters abound on it. Many ſharp points 
of land run into the ſea, forming bays be- 
tween them. Off the moſt weſterly point 
a convent, the reſort of numerous monks. 


The principal town at this end of Caernar- 


vonſhire is Prolibeli, a tolerable _ pat- 
ſeſſed of ſome trade. th 


ANGLESEY, 
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ANGLESEY. 


Tuts iſland, which conſtitutes one of the 
.caunties of North Wales, is ſituated to the 
north-weſt of Caernarvonſhire, from which it 
is ſeparated by the long and narrow 'ſtrait 
called the Menai. It is of a rhomboidal 
ſhape, but deeply cut and indented on three 
of the ſides. Its northern, eaſtern, and weſt- 
ern points are ſharp and narrow; the fouth- 
ern angle is more rounded, From point to 
point the length is about twenty mules, and - 
breadth about twenty-two. 

The part of the iland bordering the 
| Menai is finely . wooded, recalling to the 
mind its ancient ſtate when it was the cele- 
brated ſeat of the Druids, the terrific rites 
of whoſe religion were performed. in the 
gloom of the thickeſt graves. Ryde mounds 
and heaps of ſtones, ſuppoſed to be Druidical 
remains, are yet to be ſeen here. A little 
way within, however, the whole country 

| | changes 
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changes its aſpe& into a naked tract, with- 
out trees, or even hedges, riſing in ſmall 
hills, watered by numerous rills, and fertile 
in graſs and corn. 

The products of Angleſey are corn and 


cattle. In favourable years large quantities 


of barley and oats are exported by ſea; and 
ſeveral thouſand head of cattle, beſides mul- 
titudes of ſheep and hogs, annually croſs the 
ferry of the Menai to the main land. Its 
fertility is of ancient reputation, for it had 
long ago acquired' the title of be ng 
mother of Wales. 
But the wealth and population of Angle- ö 
ſey have lately received a great increaſe 
from the diſcovery of the famous copper 


mine on Parys mountain, the largeſt bed " 


ore of that metal probably known in the 
world. It is wrought not in the common 
manner of ſubterraneous mines, but, like a 
ſtone-quarry, open to day; and the quanti- 
ties of ore raiſed are prodigious. The ore 
is poor in quality, and very abundant in 
ſulphur. The pureſt part is exported raw 
2 > $4 to 
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to the ſmelting works at; Swanſea and other 
places; the more impure is firſt calcined 
and deprived of moſt of its ſulphur on the 
ſpot. Quantities of nearly pure copper are 
obtained from the waters lodged beneath 
the bed of ore, by the intervention of iron. 
A lead ore rich. in filyer- | is alſo foqnd if the 
ſame mountains. 

In the north-weſtern 101 of the land 3 is 
a quarry of green marble, intermixed with 

that curious ſubſtance, aſbeſtus. M14 
* be principal town in  Atigheſioyi is Brews 
maris, a neat well- built place wü a caftle 
founded by Edward I. It has no trade, but 
the bay before it affords good anchorage, 
and is a frequent refuge ſor ſhips in ſtormy 
weather. 

The decayed town of Newborough ſubſiſts 
only by a manufacture of mats and ropes 
made of the ſea reed-graſs, which binds to- 

gether the ſandy hills on the coaſt. - 

On the weſtern point of the iſland is Holy- 
bead, well known as the moſt commodious 
place of paſſage to and from Dublin, and as 

| | | the 
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| the ſtation of the packets. The head pro- 
tecting the harbour, forins a vaſt precipice 
above the fea, hollowed by caverns, and fre- 
quented by falcons and ſea-fowl. 4 
The ſteep rocky iſlet of Prigſtbolme, off 
the eaſtern point, is a noted reſort of ſea- 
fowl, eſpecially the puffin, which breeds 
there in the .rabbit burrows. This bird, 


though very oily and fiſhy, is by ſome 


# + 4% "oy 


thought a delicacy when pickled. 


point, is a rocky little iſland, poſſeſſed by a 


| few ſheep, rabbits, and puffins, and having 


upon it a light-houſe of great uſe to mariner. 
Its ſides are frequented by vaſt ſhoals of 
fiſh, and ſeals which prey upon them. 
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MERIONETHSHIRE, 


The Skerries, or ifle of Seals, at the northern 
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MERIONETHSHIRE, 


„EN is bounded. on the eee 
Caernarvonſhire and Denbighſhire, on the 
eaſt by the latter county and that of Mont - 
gomery, and on the weſt by the Lriſh ſea. 
Its form is irregularly triangular, gradually 
contracting as it runs ſouthwards till it ter- 
minates almoſt in a point. It meaſures 
thirty x miles from north to ſourh, and 
thirty-four acroſs in its broadeſt part. 

The face of this county is varied through- 
out with a moſt romantic mixture of all tho 
peculiar ſeenery belonging to 2 wild and 
mountainous region. - Leſs dreary - than 
Caernarvonſhire, as being much better 
clothed with wood, it is not leſs fertile in 
objects which impreſs the mind with awful 
aſtoniſhment. Of a country thus compoſed . 
it will ſuffice to point out ſome of the moſt 
remarkable and leading features. 

Beneath the lofty Berwyn hills, at che 

8 north-eaſtern 
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north-eaſtern angle of the county, ſpreads 
the fine vale in which the infant Dee flows ; 
vrhich ſtream, traced towards its Tource, 
ſoon leads to the late of Bala, or Pimblemeer, 
a fine expanſe of clear water, emboſomed in 


of Bala on us bank is noted for a great trade 
in knit woollen ſtockings, the product of the 


induſtry of both ſexes in the circumjacent 


country, by which not only the wool of their 
own mountains, but much purchaſed in 
Denbighſhire, i is wrought up. The, venera- 
ble Dee receives its name only on leaving 
Bala lake; yet ſome trace its head higher, 
to the foot of the lofty. mountain Aran, which 
the poet Spenſer makes the reſidence of the 
ſage Timon, foſter-father to Prince Artur. 


His dwelling i is full K. in valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran, moſſie hore, 
- From whence the river Dee, as ſilver clean, 
His IEG billows rolls with gentle rore. 
Faiky N: 


South of this ſpot begins the Alpine re- 


en, with narrow deep vallies, between 
high, 


hills and well ſtored ' with fiſh. The town 
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high; verdant, and precipitous” hills," and” 
moors affording peat, the only fuel of the 
country; The Dovy, a conſiderable river, 
rolls through the bottoms ; and, after waſh- 
ing the ſmall town of Dinaſmowddwy, croſſes = 
a part of Montgomeryſhire, and at laſt 
forms the ſouthern boundary of Merioneth- 
ſhire. All this country abounds in ſheep, 
the wool of which is manufactured upon 
the ſpot into ſtockings and flannels, 

Above the little town of Dolgelleu, ſoars 
the great mountain Cader Idris, one of the 
loftieſt ' in Wales; beyond which, towards 
the ſea, are firſt round ſmooth hills, the ex- 
tenſive ſheep-walks of the country, and then 
a flat, conſiſting of meadows and black tur- 
beries, T 2 
North of Dolgelleu the alpine tract again 
commences, enlivened with woods and fre- 
quent caſcades. Some of the lakes afford 
char and ſingular crooked- backed trouts. 
This ſort of country extends to the north- 
weſtern angle of Merionethſhire, in which 
is ſituated the ſmall but ſtrikingly beautiful 

Aa vale 
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vale of Feſtiniog. - Some ſtrangely ſequeſter- 
ed ſituations, inacceſſible without hazard, yet 
not without their charms, and the ſeats of 


fimplicity and ruſtic competence, are formed 
amid the ſavage ſcenery of this wild region. 

Harlech on the coaſt, though the capital 
of the county, is a very poor town, diſtin- 


guiſhed only by its almoſt entire caſtle, an- 


other work of the great ſubduer of Wales, 


The only port of Merionethſhire is B. 


mouth, on a little arm of the ſea, into which 


ſeveral ſmall rivulets diſcharge themſelves. 


It is a harbour of difficult entrance, and not 
much frequented, though ſome years ago 
conſiderable quantities of the manufactures of 
the county were exported from it. 

Near the mouth of the Dovy are large. 
iron works. | 
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Ton Is county. on the nh 3 upon 
thoſe of Denbigh and Merioneth, on the 
weſt upon the latter and that of Cardigan, 
on the ſouth upon Radnorſnire, and on the 
Eaſt upon, - Shropſhire. | It, meaſures, from 
the angle in its northern border to its ſpnth- 
ern, about thirty-ſix: miles, and Wann 
welt nearly the ſanmnme. 
Montgomeryſhire, though Sens * 
mountainous in many parts, has yet a greater 
mixture of fertile valg. and plain than ſeye- 
. ral of the Welſh counties. The, moſt con: 
fderable of the level tracts is that, through 
which the Severn flows. This fine. river 
riſing in the huge mountain of. Phnlinmas, 
ſituated party in this county and partiy in 
that. of. Cardigan, runs firſt. almoſt  aeroſs 
the ſouthern. fide of Montgomeryſhire, and. 
then turning northwards, enters. Shropſhire. 
from Lad call above the Brythen hills. 
Aa 2 Other 
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Other vales accompany the numerous tri- 
butary rills which feed the infant Severn. 
Of theſe ſtreams the largeſt are the Yyrhero, 
formed of two uniting branches of the ſame. 
name which, croſs the county from its weſt- 
ern ſide; and the Tannat, forming part of the 
Denbighſhire boundary, and meeting the' 
Vyrnew before it joins the Severn. Theſe 
rivers gfe remarkable for the great variety 
of fiſh contained in their waters; among 
which is the ſalmon, which viſits not only 
theſe remote ſtreams, but even penetrates vp 
che Severn almoſt to the foot of Plynlimmon. 
© The riches of Montgomeryſhire proceed 
from its ſheep and wool, and the flannels 
and other coarſe cloths manufactured from 
it. The hilly tracts are almoſt entirely 
ſheep-walks; and the flocks, like thoſe of 
Spain, are driven from diſtant parts to feed 
on them during ſammer ; the farms in the 
ſmall vallies being only a ſort of appendages 
for winter habitations and proviſions. | The 
manufactures are collected through the 
country and fent to Welſh Pool, whence 


they 
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they. are carried in a hugh, late to Shrewſ- 
bury. to be finiſhed and exported. "_ 
gives a lively deſcripgon of this dae: 


| ie PAP Cambrians, an Ik firipus u wr Ly 


Carry their labours on pygmear! fteeds, © 
Ot ſize exceeding not Leiceſtrian — - 
Tet ſtrong and fprightly ;. over hill ana 45 Art 
They travel unfatjgued, and lay their bales ..... 
In Salop's ſtreets, beneath whoſe lofty | walls A 
i 3 Sabrina waits them with her barks,” * 

And ee; ett. 
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| | This — 410 affords mineral creaſures, 
An uncommonly rich lead mine was wrought 
many years with, vaſt profit. at Llangynnog 
in the northern angle, but is now over- 
powered by water. Near the lame place is 
a large flate quarry, Slate is alſo. got near 
the conflux of the Vyrnew and Severn, and 
ſent down that river to Briſtol; and on a 
limeſtone rock in the neighbourhood are 
| burned amazing quantities of lime, which is 

carried all over the county, where that 
article is for the moſt part wanting, Coals 
A*3 
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are not found'iti this county, whence the 15 
hrabitants are obliged to uſe wood or peat ſor 
er ee r (2940 2207S 

Of, the towns in Montgomeryſhire little 1s 
to be Kik. Annen, the. capital, b a 
ſmall neat . place, without trade. Various 
military actions have happened in or near 
it, among "Which was a hot engagement i in 
the civil wars 'of Charles * terminating in a 
complete victory on che fide, af the Parlia- 
| ment.. 

Web Pool i Is the principal mille town of 
the'county, be the great mart for flannels, 
as Before mentioned; '' The Severn begins t to 
be navigable a Mie way below this place. 

Llanidler, a ſmall town in the midſt of 
che feeding and manufacturing tract, has a 
great märkte oy woollen „ 
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Tas county is ponntied on lh | 
Montgomeryſhire, on the eaſt by Shropſhire 
and Herefordſhire, on the ſouth and ſourh= 
weſt by Brecknockſhire, and on the north- 
weſt by Cardiganſnire. Its form is nearly 
triangular, growing narrower ſouthwards, 
Its greateſt length is twenty-ſix” miles, f 
greateſt breadth thirty-one, 0 2 
The river Wye forms its ſeparation 95 
Brecknockſhire almoſt the whole length of 
their common border. This river, ſpring- 
ing out of Plynlimmon hill, very near the 
ſource of the Severn, eroſſes the north · ᷑aſt- 
ern corner of Radnorſhire, giving name to 
the town of Rhyaidergotey, or the fall of the 
Wye, where it is precipitated in a cataract; 
and then, flowing between the edunties ot 

Radnor and Brecon, at their termination 
turns ſhort into | Herefordſhire, . Into the 

* flow ſeveral rivulets croſſing Radnors 

anne aa 4 ſhire 
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ſhire from the north, of 9 the principal 
is the Z7bon. 

The county of Radnor has proportionally 
more cultivated land than ſome of the other 
Welſh ones; its eaſtern and ſouthern parts 
being tolerably level, and productive of 
corn, The other parts are rude and moun- 
tainous, and chiefly devoted to the rearing 
of cattle and ſheep, The north-weſtern 
angle is an abſolute deſert, almoſt impaſſ- 
able, This was the retreat of the Britiſh 
King Vortigern, after he had felt the fatal 
effects conſequent on his imprudent act of 
hr in the Saxons to his aſſiſtance, - 

The three principal towns 4 in a cite 
on the eaſtern ſide. 

New Radnor, the county town, is Sw 
:nconliderable place, and has loſt the privi- 
lege of holding the aſſiaes. 

Theſe are held at Preſteigu, fituated in a 
rich valley near the fource of the Lug. 
This is a neat and well inhabited town. 
_ - Knighton, juſt to the north of the laſt, is 3 
place af ſome trade. 


CARDIGANSHIRE, 


— 
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Tui county ſtretches along the ſea - ooaſt 
in a bending line from north- eaſt to ſouth- 
weſt, forming, in conjunction with the coaſt 
of Merionethſhire, the large lunated bay of 
Cardigan, protected by the peninſula of 
Caernarvonſhire to the north-weſt; the fre- 
quent ſhelter of veſſels in contrary winds, ' 
On the land fide Cardiganſhire is bounded 
' northwards by a point of Merionethſhire, | 

from which it is ſeparated by the mouth of 
the Doyy and by Montgomeryſhire; eaſt- 

wards by the counties of Radnor and Breck- 

nock, and ſouthwards by thoſe of Caermar- 
then and Pembroke; the river Tyvy form- 
ing the greateſt part of the ſouthern limit. 
Its extent along the ſhore is near forty miles ; 
its breadth acroſs, in the wideſt part, leſs 
than twenty. 

The ſea-coaſt of Cardiganſhire has 2 
greatly from the depredations of the ſea 
| 6 : 3 p 


* 
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extenſive tract formerly celebrated for nu- - 
merous towns now only containing a few 
poor villages. It is however in lien eſtima- 
tion for. the growth of barley, of which much 
s ſent to the adjacent counties for ſeed, 
The manure made uſe of is ſea- weed. 
This tract is level, particularly at the ſouthl- 
weſtern extremity. The northern and eaſt- 
ern parts are mountainous and barrefi, yet 
afford paſture for multitudes of ſheep, and 
in their narrow vales feed large herds of 
black cattle, and make a good deal of butter 
and cheeſe. Many ſmall lakes are formed 
in the hollows on the eaſtern ſide, from one 
of which iſſues the principal river of the 
county, the Tyvy, or Feivy. This at firſt 
burſts its way through a very rocky tract, 
till, forming a regular channel, it paſſes 
Tregarron, and, arriving at the border of 
Caermarthenſhire at Llanbeder, from thence 
becomes'a boundary of the counties to the 
fea. | 
Several rivulets, taking their riſe from 
= ſides of Plynlimmon, run direQly 
acroſs , 
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e dman fireams, "with many. others 
in the wountainous tracts of Wales, which 
in dry. weather are mere ſhallow brooks, 
by raids? are often ſwelled, to furious torrents, 
bearing down every thing before them, and 
tearing up even the ſoil of the vallies, which 
they fill with barren gravel and ſtones. 

The exports of Cardiganſhire are black 
cattle, taken to Kent and Eſſex; pigs and 
falt butter to Briſtol, and*barley and oats to 
- Briſtol and Liverpool. 

The mountains of this county in many 
parts contain lead and other minerals; but 
coals and other fuel are as ſcarce here as in 
the neighbouring counties. 

The towns are of little conſequence, 
Cardigan, the county town, ſituated near 
the mouth of the Tyvy, is a tolerably well- 
WY EET RD | built 
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built and populous place. At Llechuydd in 


its neighbourhood are iron and tin works, 
Aberiſttwyth, at the mouth of the Iſtwyth, 
has a ſmall coaſting trade. The * 
fiſhery, which once flouriſhed here, is at an 
end, on account of the deſertion of the fiſh. 
This town is a reſort for fea-bathing, Its 


port, as well as all others 1 in the county, | 


volaſe, 
 Rhos-fair, near the ſource of the Tyvy, is 


noted for f its fairs for hee. and black cartle, 
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' PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Tur county of Pembroke forms. the 


ſouth-weſtern extremity of Wales, and is 
ſurrounded by the ſea except on the no 
eaſt, where it is ſeparated by the. Tyvy Gem- 

Cardiganſhire ; and the eaſt, where it is con- 
tiguous to Caermarthenſhire. It is very ir- 
regularly ſhaped both towards the land and' 
the ſea, ſo that its ſize can ſcarcely be mea- 

ſured; however, its length may be eſtimated 
at twenty-ſeven miles, and its extreme breadth 
at thirty. 

A great part of this « county is pe 0 
tolerably fertile, conſiſting of rich meadow 
and | arable land. The north - eaſtern part 
a is mountainous; it, however, yields 


and alſo contains large quantities of coal and 
culm (which is an inferior ſort of coal); and 
its | coaſts abound' with iron ſtone. The 


fiſheries 


good paſtute for ſheep and cattle, The 
ſouthern part produces good crops of grain, 
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fiſheries on the coalt are valuable. Pem- 


brokeſhire is rather a growing than a corn 
country. It exports a great number of oxen, 


and its breed are in particular eſteem with 
the drovers. Salt butter and cheeſe are 
conſiderable articles of exportation; and 
large profits are made by the breeding of 


; Its ie rivers are * Cledheu, eaſt 
and welt, which, riſing in the northern part, 
unite at a ſmall, diſtance from Milford- 
haven, into which they diſcharge themſelves. 

' The, ſea-coaſt, is in general hilly, with 


| Keep or perpendicular clifs. We ſhall . 


trace it from. its north-eaſtern point at the 
mouth, of the Tyvy. -.. 

The firſt remarkable place is | Newpori-boy, 
at the bottom of which, on a ſmall river, 
is ſituated the town of Newport, an incon- 
Giderable harbour. 


Figgard Bay ſucceeds, with a town of the 
ſame name, which ſhares i in the hercing- ; 


' fiſhery. | 
From hence the roo winds "Foun 
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Strumble-head to that of S.. David' "* of 
which lies Ramſey iſland, together with a 
group of rocks, frequented in the breeding 
ſeaſon by vaſt multitudes of ſea-fowl. The 
city of S. David's is a very inconſiderable 
place, at the extremity of a moſt dreary tract 
of country. 

The large bay of St. Bride's ET 4 


fafe retreat for veſſels in all winds but the 


ſouth-weſt; and beyond ſome iſlands on its 
ſouthern fide is the entrance to the cele- 


brated Mifford-baven. This is a deep inlet 


of 'the ſea, branching off into ſo many 


creeks, ſecured from all winds, and capable 


of receiving the largeſt veſſels, that it is 
reckoned the ſafeſt and moſt capacious har- 


bour in Great Britain. Its remote ſituation, 


however, . greatly impairs its utility either 
for the purpoſes of commerce, or as a ſta- 
tion for ſhips of war. Men of war, indeed, 
are ſometimes built here; and forts have 

been erected to defend the harbour: It was 
at Milford-haven that the Earl of Rich- 


mond, afterwards King Henry VII. landed 


# 
* 
1 - 
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on his enterpriſe againſt Richard III. Oyſters i 
are found in conſiderable quantities in this 
| bay. A new town has been planned at Mil- 


ford for a colony of quakers from Nantucket TEL] 


in America who have been encouraged to 
eſtabliſh a whale-fiſhery from this TOY — 
the ſouthern hemiſphere; _. 


"Pembroke, the county town, ſituated on a =P 
cel of this bay, is a well built place, but 


in a ſtate of decline, the navigation to it 
being Injured: by dhe ee e G hung; 
Tue laſt e al wie noticed.” 2 
dis Tenby, at the head of a ſmall bay, with a 
; Inte port, and a good road for ups before 
- it. This is a thwn of briſk true, large 
quantities of coal and OS PO” | 
om! it for Ireland and other places. 
The principal inland town * 


is Haverford-weſt, ſituated on a river flowing 
into Milford-haven, which is navigable to 


the town for veſſels of moderate burthen. Te ; 


is a well · built and conſiderable pans, and i uns, 
|habired by many genteel families, | 


23 
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The country hereabouts, between the two i [ 
branches of the Cledheu, was ſettled in the = | 
time of Henry I. by a colony of Flemings, | i 


whoſe language, manners, and national in- f = 
duſtry, long diſtinguiſned them from the 
ſurrounding natives, with whom they had | 
frequent quarrels. The names of places in 
this part are, indeed, at preſent manifeſtly 
different ſtom "thoſe of the Welſh : and 
' Engliſh is the current language of the county. 
Near the ſmall town of Ki/garran on the 
Tyvy i is a remarkable ſalmon leap, whick 
gives. occaſion to the capture of that fiſh in | 
great abundance, * Above this place are large 
„ + works for the fabricating of tin pls. 


* Ls 1 4 & < * * 4 
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CAERMARTHENSHIRE.*.. 


Tuis county is bounded on the north by 
Cardiganſhire, on the eaſt by Brecknock- 
ſhire, on the weſt by Pembrokeſhire, and oh 
the ſouth partly by Glamorganſhire and 
partly by the ſea. It extends from eaſt to 
weſt above forty-five miles, but in the con- 
trary direction little more than twenty. 

The general ſurface of Caermarthenſhire 
is hilly; and in the northern and eaſtern 
parts, the hills riſe into mountains. The 
vales are for the moſt part narrow, and the 
hills riſe abruptly from the ſkirts of the ſmall 
vallies with which this diſtri& is almoſt every 
where interſected. The vale of Towy is 
the principal of the level tracts, extending 
thirty miles up the country, with a breadth 
of two miles. Near Laugharne is a con- 
ſiderable flat tract embanked from the ſea, 
and of ſingular fertility. 

T he principal river of the county is the 

I | Towy, 


5 
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Nay, which, riſing in Cardiganſhire, enters 
Caermarthenſhire at its north - raſtern corner, 
and, erofſing towards the ſouth-weſt, paſſes 
Caermarchen, and emptirs itſelf into a kind 
of large bay formed by the whale | coaſt of 
this county, ſhut in on each ſide by the pro: 
jecting ſhores of Pembrokeſhire-and Gla- 
morganſhire. The vale of Towy abounds 
in pictureſque beauties, which from the ce- 
brated Grongar hill, and the ruined caſtle of 
Dynevor, afford the richeſt proſpects. Many 
rivulets join the Towy in its courſe; and 
ſeveral others in the county run ſeparate to 
the ſea, among which is the 74%, which 
comes down from Pembrokeſhire, 
The climate of Caermarthenſhire is not 
favourable to wheat. Barley ſucceeds better; 
but the moſt profitable crop is oats; of 
which large quantities are exported to Briſ- 
tol and other places. Numbers of black 
cattle are bred in the, county; and much 
butter is made for exportation. Its rivers 
and ſea-coaſt abound in fiſh, eſpecially ſal- 
mon. It has been extremely well wooded, 
but great waſte has of late years been made 
. of 


i 
| 
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of the timber. Coals and limeſtone are 

plentiful, and it contains lead mines. 

The capital of this county, Caermarthen, 

is well built and populous, and is uſually 

reckoned the firſt town in South Wales. 

Its river admits veſſels of moderate burthen, 

which gives it a conſiderable trade. 
Llanelly, upon an arm of the ſea running 


between Glamorganſhire and this county, 


exports a conſiderable quantity of pit-coal. 
From Kidwelly, a ſmall town on a creek 
near the mouth of the Towy, a canal has 
been cut to ſome collieries, whence coals are 
brought down and exported. | 

In the neighbourhood of Llandovery con- 
ſiderable « quantities of woollen ſtockings are 


manufactured. Some miles to the north of 


it are great lead mines. 

Near Llandilo-vator, a ſmall town on tho 
Towy, was fought the laſt battle between 
the forces of Edward I. and of Llewellin 


Prince of Wales, which, proving decifive 


againſt the latter, put a final period to the 
independency of Wales, | | 
| BRECKNOCK=-. 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. | 


Tux county of Brecon is bounded on the 
north and eaſt by that of Radnor, ſeparated 
by the river Wye, on the caſt by a ſmall 
part of Herefordſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt and 
part of the ſouth by Monmouthſhire, on 
the reſt of the ſouth by Glamorganſhire, and 

on the weſt by Caermarthenſhire and Cardi- 

ganſhire. Its form is irregularly triangular, 
narrowing northwards. Its length is twenty- 
nine miles; the breadth of 1 its Ni baſis 
thirty-four. 

Brecknockſhire i is one of the more moun- 
tainous counties of Wales, and affords a va- 
riety of the ſublime ſcenes, ſome of which 


are_deſcribed in the following lines: 
| Nor black Trecarri? fieepy height, 


Nor waſte Trecaſtle gave delight, 
Nor clamorous Honay : fall. 


DopsLz T's Cora. IV. 
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The Van, or Brecknock beacon, is reckon- 
ed to be the ems GE in South 
Wales. 77} KEY 
Ridges of hills form the 3 of this 
from moſt of the adjacent counties, and theſe 
are {aid to ſhelter it in ſuch a manner as ta 
render it temperate. An ancient writer in- 
deed (Giraldas Cambrenſs,)-dwells chiefly on 
its being protected to the ſouth from the 
beat of the fun, and tanned by cool breezes: 
2 commendation that .implies a difference 
eicher in the nature of pur climate at that 
time, or ia the: feelings of the inhabitants. 
The land declines towards the banks of the 
Wye, where it is tolerably fertile, as it is 
alſo in che valljes watered by its numerous 
rills ; but che proportion of che good land to 
the bad is eſtimated only at one fourth, - _ 
The priacipal river of the county, next 

to the boundary one of the Wye, is the 
U, which, taking its rife from the Black 
Mountain in the weſtern fide of this county, 
on .the border of Caermarthenſhire, flows 
acroſs 1 it through a fine valley to the ſouth- 


eaſtern 


BRECKNOCKSHIRF, = 39% 
eaſtern angle, paſſing the town of Breck- 
nock 1 in its way. 


| — frequent among Hoary rocks 


— 


On her deep waters paints th' im pending ſcene, 
Wild torrents, e and. wouly and mountain ſnows, 
0.4 [Dypn. | 


oy o * * - 
- 


The commodities of Brecknockſhire are 
cattle, ſheep, wool, and the coarfe cloths 
and ſtockings manufactured from it. £ 

The county town, Brecknock, is mode- 
rately large, well built, and inhabited by 
ſeveral families of gentry. It has a trade in 
the woollen branches. . A little to the eaſt of 
it is a conſiderable lake well ſtored with fiſh, 
out of which a rivulet runs to the Wye. 

"* Crickbowwell, Jower down on the Uſk, is a 


Pretty, bit finall, wurker den. 4 


B b 4 GcraMORGAN- 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Tuis county has to the north thoſe of 
Caermarthen and Brecknock, to the weſt 
Monmouthſhire, ſeparated .. by the river 
Rumney, and to the ſouth and weſt the 
Briſtol channel. The greateſt part of its 
ſea- coaſt ſwells into a ſemicircular ſweep ; 
but the weſtern extremity is formed, into a 
narrow beak, between the open channel on 
the one hand and an arm running round to 
the Carmarthenſhire coaſt on the other. 
The county meaſures from eaſt to weſt 
forty-eight miles, from north to ſouth at 

the deepeſt part only twenty-ſix. 1 
The northern part of Glamorganſhire i is 
very mountainous, barren, and thinly in- 
habited, ſerving chiefly for the feeding of 
cattle and ſheep. Various rivers riſe in it, 
which run ſouthwards through vales gra- 
dually expanding, ſo as to form a middle 
diſtrict e fit for cultivation, and well 
clothed 
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clothed with wbod, at length terminating in 
the great level or vale of Glamorgan. This 
is a tract extending along the ſea-coaſt to 


eight or ten miles inland, the moſt fertile 
part of Wales, rich in corn and paſture, and 
well furniſhed with the mineral treaſures of 


coals, lead, iron, and limeſtone. A native 
bard of the county, Mr. Edward Williams, 


paints it in the men pleaſing cows} | 


3 thy ky FRO 2 
Thy health inſpiring gale 
Thy ſunny plains, luxuriant green; Ye 
Thy graceful mountains' airy ſcene; | 
1 WINE romantic vales, Halt 


Ot date civeis di ii b 
boundary one of Rumney, are, firſt the Taafe, 


an extremely rapid ſtream, entering the ſea 
at Caerdiff, Upon this river, not far from 


_ Caerphilly, is a ſtone bridge called Pont y 
Prida, of a ſingle arch, ſuppoſed one of the 


wideſt in the world, being one hundred and 
forty feet in the ſpan- and thirty-four high, 
planned and executed by the untaught ge- 


nius 
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nius of 2 common maſon. in this county. 
Then the Eluy, whoſe mouth is very near 
the former, at Pennarth : the Neath, coming 
down from Brecknockſhire, and falligg into 
the ſea below the town of its own name; 
and the Tang, flowing parallel to the Neath, 
and diſcharging itſelf into Swanſey bay. | 
| Carrdiff, the county town. of Glamorgan- 
ſhire, is a place of-moderate ſize, handſome 
and populous, with a commodious port, 
which gives it a coaſting trade of ſome ex- 
tent. In the ancient caſtle of this town, 
after a cruel confinement of many years in- 
flicted by his brother King Henry I. died 
Robert the depoſed Duke of Nortnandy, 
eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror. 
 Landaf}, a few miles from this town, is a 
very ſmall and mean place, though a city. 


It is obſervable that the four epiſcopal ſeats | 


in Wales, Bangor, St. Aſaph, St. David's, 

and Landaff, are at preſent four of the 

meaneſt and leaſt flouriſhing places in the 
whole principality. | 

Caerphilly, near the border of Monmouth- 

_ ſhire, 
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ſhire, is a place of great antiquity, and noted 
for the majeſtic ruins of a caſtle ſaid to have 
| . next oe 

of Windſor, 
_ | The aflizes Pipe held. ads 
ſmall bur neat town of Cowbridge.” - -\\ \ 
Neath: has a ſmall harbour from whence 
coals are exported. ' In its neighbourhood. 
are iron forges, ſmelting works for h 
and many coal mines. 

Swanſey is by much the moſt conſider- 
able commercial _town in the county, an 

advantage it derives from a good port at 
the mouth of the Tawy, and from the great 
plenty of coals in its neighbourhood. Of 
theſe it ſends great quantities to Ireland 
and the ſouthern coaſt of England. It has 
a conſiderable trade. to Briſtol for groceries 
and ſhop goods. The buſineſs of Swanſey 
has lately been increaſed by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of great works for the ſmelting of 
copper ore, particularly that of Angleſey, 
and alſo of lead ore. Many ſhips have been 
built here, and it is become a place of re- 
ſort for ſca-bathing, 


The 
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The peninſulated extremity of the county 

beyond Swanſey bay, called Gower, has very 

Tofty limeſtone cliffs next the ſea, from _.. 

whence great quantities of lime are exported | 

to the Engliſh counties acroſs the channel. 

The coaſt abounds with oyſters. The land 

s a fertile tract of arable and paſturage. 


>. 
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COUNTIES AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


ABixncpon < + 277 Brecknockſhire 389 
Alnwick - = © 34 | Brecknock .. _- 939. 
Andover - - 292 | Bridgewater +- -" 318 
Angleſey - - : 363 | Bridport —  - 30 
Appleby -- 74 | Briſtol. — - 314 
Axminſter - 334 Buckinghamſhire 177 
Ayleſbur 178 Buckingham - 179 
| | Burton upon Trent -. 132 
B Bury St. Edmunds - 228 
Bangor 361 3 
Barnſtaplle 332 
Baſingſtoke 292 Caerdiff int 
Bath « 319 Caermarthenſhire - 
Beaumaris + - 365 Caermarthen - < 
Bedfordſhire - 181 Caernarvonſhire 
Bedford .- 184 Caernarvon 
Berkſhire - - 273 Cambridgeſhire 
Berwick - - - 30| Cambridge 
Biddeford <- 332 Canterbury - - 
Birmingham 153 Cardiganſhire 2 
Blackburn 85] Cardi 8 
Blandford - 305 | Carliſle - - 
Bodmin - = = 345 | Chatham - 
Balton . - - 8; | Chelmsford - 
Boſton <- < 192 Cheſhire - - 
Bradford, Wilts - 283 | Cheſter - += -- 
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Lancaſhire 133 
Lancaſter 84 
Landaff + — 3094 
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Leds 62 
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